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FOREWORD 

The  purpose  of  this  l)Ook  is  twofold:  in  record  \aluable  facts  of  historic  inter- 
est, and  to  teach  lessons  that  will  make  hiNtt)r\-  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Conservation  is  a  suhjecl  that  cannot  he  treated,  even  in  a  general  review, 
as  relating  solel_\'  to  things  accomplished.  ]''.\er\-  ap])lication.  ever\-  (liscus>ion  of 
its  principles,  point  unerringly  to  duties  in\-o|\c-d  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

Economy  is  the  avoidance  of  waste.  Conservation  means  economy,  and  some- 
thing more;  it  also  means  such  development  of  natural  resources  as  will  make  them 
conduce  to  the  heneticent  ])urposes  for  which  the\-  were  created. 

There  can  he  no  greater  work  for  the  nation,  nor  for  the  world,  than  the 
])roniotion  of  the  general  welfare,  as  the  welfare  of  the  present  generation  is 
inextricably  bound  u])  with  the  welfare  of  generations  to  come.  Right  reason  must 
be  the  guide  of  energy  and  enterprise  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  work.  We  can 
not  proceetl  blindly,  nor  follow  precedents  which  left  disaster  in  their  wake,  with- 
out falling  into  serious  errors.  We  must  study  the  nature  of  benefits,  and  the 
people  must  learn  that  the  proper  management  of  natural  resources,  includin*'- 
man  himself,  invohes  moral  no  less  than  materia!  considerations. 

The  accunmlation  of  wealth  by  such  lumbering  operations  as  lead  lo  the  de- 
struction of  forests  does  not  promote  general  interests;  such  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  its  producers,  or  their  successors,  may  not  properlv  be  termed  a  benefit  for 
the  reason  that  its  production  results  in  the  loss  of  a  great  natural  resource, 
of  untold  \-alue  to  man,  which  its  expenditure,  however  wisel\-  directed,  can  not  re- 
l)lace. 

We  nnist  look  to  the  future  as  w^ell  as  to  the  present  if  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  to  be  clearly  defined  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  if  we  are  to 
give  a  good  account  of  our  stewardshi]).  Duty  demands  a  careful  weighing  of  ih<j 
conseciuences  of  our  acts,  however  generous  may  be  the  directing  im])ulse. 

If  we  ])Ut  one  in  a  jxisition  to  amass  a  fortune  at  the  e.xpense  of  health  ;md 
morals,  we  become  the  authoi-s  of  injuries  instead  of  benefits,  which  will  effect  not 
only  the  person  we  endeavor  to  favor,  but  his  descendants  as  well.  ( )n  the  other 
hand,  if  we  jnit  one  in  a  position  where  he  will  succeed  in  promoting  health  and 
morals,  although  earning  but  a  Ijare  subsistence,  we  confer  benefits  upon  him,  upon 
the  comnuuiity  in  which  he  lives  and  upon  ,ill  who  are  to  come  after  him. 

There  is  another  thing  to  be  considered:  The  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  ef- 
forts to  increase  incomes,  or  to  promote  temporary  pleasures  or  sjjorts.  which  re- 
sult in  the  waste  or  destruction  of  natural  resources,  show  ;i  state  of  ignorance 
which,   if  permitted  to  continue,   will  ultimately  leave  us  destitute  of  nearlv  every- 
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thing  that  is  necessary  to  the  health,  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  Education 
must  go  beyond  the  mere  training  of  the  intellect.  There  must  be  higher  objects 
of  desire  than  those  which  are  just  before  the  mind. 

The  country  is  facing  grave  problems,  the  solution  of  which  must  come  from 
a  clear  understanding  of  conditions,  and  immediate  action.  The  work  of  man  in 
dealing  with  the  forests  and  soils,  which  were  given  for  use  and  not  for  abuse,  may 
aptlv  be  compared  to  the  work  of  smaller  forms  of  life,  such  as  the  insects  which 
destrov  our  crops.  Devastation  is  apparent  on  every  hand,  in  denuded  hills  and 
galled  and  gullied  fields. 

For  the  reasons  given,  and  for  many  other  good  reasons,  the  National  Conser- 
vation Exposition  was  held  at  Knoxville  in  1913.  It  was  an  exposition  of  nation- 
wide importance,  and  timely.  It  was  not  a  celebration,  like  other  large  expositions. 
It  looked  forward,  pointing  the  way  to  better  conditions.  It  was  in  line  with  the 
^  advanced  thought  of  the  day.  It  stood  second  to  no  enterprise  of  recent  years  as 
an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  natural  and  ethical. 

The  necessity  of  conserving  natural  resources  may  not  be  brought  clearly  anfl 
indubitably  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  exhibits  which  are  designed  to 
teach  economy  and  sane  methods  of  development,  but  such  exhibits  are  of  great 
educational  value  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  beneficent  results. 

Man  is  slow  to  learn.  Even  the  most  terrible  disasters  which  are  caused  by 
floods  fail  to  teach  the  people  directly  effected  the  importance  of  the  principles 
which  advocates  of  forest  conservation  would  have  them  know  and  apply.  Causes 
and  effects  are  apparent  to  many,  but  the  importance  of  removing  the  causes  and 
of  preventing  further  spread  of  these  sources  of  ills  is  not  readily  grasped  by  the 
public  mind. 

1'here  may  be  health  and  happiness  in  the  well-appointed  homes  of  the  rich, 
but  the  people  so  blessed  are  not  imnnme  to  the  effects  of  disease  and  vice  that  find 
a  nidus  in  hovels  and  slums.  This  truth  may  be  dimly  comprehended  by  most  peo- 
ple, but  how  few  there  are  who  see  clearly  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened and  the  urgent  need  of  having  the  work  of  correction  begin  at  points  from 
which  the  dangers  arise.  The  health  exhibits  of  the  exposition  were  intended  to 
impress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  all  visitors — the  prosperous,  enlightened  and 
healthy  as  well  as  the  poor,  ignorant  and  diseased. 

The  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  is  a  work  coeval  with  civilization,  and  its 
conclusion  will  be  either  in  the  sounding  of  the  knell  of  progress  or  in  the  herald- 
ing of  the  dawn  of  the  millennium.  It  has  had  many  interruptions,  as  noted  in  the 
history  of  man  in  all  his  ages,  most  of  them  being  directly  traceable  to  misguided 
reason  and  energy.  But  with  all,  there  has  been  advancement,  and  the  world-wide 
movement  toward  the  better  is  accelerated  by  every  discovery  of  science,  by  every 
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useful  invention,  by  the  introduction  of  every  process  of  manufacture  that  pre- 
vents loss  of  time,  labor  or  material ;  by  the  adoption  of  better  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges;  by  improvements  in  the  maimer  of  preparing  the  soil 
and  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting  and  marketing  of  crops;  by  the  eradication 
of  disease  and  disease  inducing  agencies — by  everything  that  the  advancing  illumi- 
nation of  the  mind  recognizes,  accepts  and  applies  for  the  common  good. 

So,  exhibits  that  are  made  to  teach  rigiit  living,  the  jiroper  use  of  all  natural 
wealth  and  the  protection  of  the  sources  of  this  wealth,  will  aid  in  the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare.  All  the  good  effects  may  not  l)e  seen  for  a  long  time — 
in  fact,  the  good  that  is  to  come  from  such  displays  may  never  be  generally  recog- 
nized even  as  an  indirect  result  of  these  efforts  to  disseminate  knowledge — but  this 
is  of  little  moment  if  benefits  are  thus  conferred  upon  the  present  and  future  gener- 
ations; or  if  we  are  made  better  guardians  of  all  that  we  hold  in  trust  for  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us. 

In  compiling  this  history  of  the  First  Exposition  of  Conservation  and  its  Build- 
ers, an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  prepare  a  just  record  of  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished by  national  leaders  of  conservation  and  by  their  co-workers — the  people  of 
Knoxville.  It  is  important  history;  not  alone  for  the  reason  that  it  embraces  an 
interesting  review  of  the  conservation  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  facts 
relating  to  legislation  by  the  national  and  state  governments  as  results  of  this  move- 
ment, but  for  the  further  reason  that  it  shows  the  turning  point  in  exposition 
building — from  the  old  idea  of  celebrating  events  and  human  achievements  to  the 
modern  idea  of  forecasting  prospective  development  and  pointing  the  way  to  perma- 
nent progress  in  the  attainment  of  the  highest  objects  of  life. 

TlIK    h'.DITOK. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  February  23,  1914. 


INTRODUCTION 


By  Gifford  Pimchot. 

Unquestionably  the  best  exhibition  T  have  seen  of  the  needs,  possibiHties  and 
acconipHshments  of  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources, 
and  the  onlv  exhibition  I  know  of  which  was  devoted  ]M-imarily  tn  this  movement, 
was  to  be  f(.)und  at  the  Conservation  Exposition  of  Knoxville.  The  material  re- 
sources of  forests  and  waters,  those  in  which  the  Southern  Appalachians  are  rich- 
est, were  especialb-  well  covered,  while  the  resource  of  health  generallv  and  of 
childhiKHl  in  particular  were  presented  with  excei)li(>iial  force  and  effectiveness.  l'>y 
means  of  these  exhibits  peo]ile  were  tauj^iu  who  could  not  have  been  reached  in 
anv  other  wav :  men  and  women  were  interested  whose  attention  could  not  be  at- 
tracted bv  writing's  or  lectures;  farmers  who  had  jiersisted  in  anti(|uated  methods 
of  soil  cultivation  for  a  generation  were  prom])ted  to  apply  the  practices  which  the 
de])artments  of  agricultiu^e  of  our  federal  and  state  go\-ernments  and  our  colleges 
had  proven  to  be  worth  while;  mothers  and  fathers,  tcjo  l)us_\-  to  pur^^ue  knowledge 
concerning  the  i)hvsical  well-being  of  their  children,  had  the  knowledge  brought  to 
their  doors.  The  i)rinci])les  of  the  conser\-ation  mo\-emenl  had  ])een  fully  discussed 
in  the  i)ress  and  from  the  lecture  platform,  but  ne\-er  ])efore,  in  one  time  and  ])lace, 
had  conserwation  been  so  concretely  and  tangibly  ])resented. 

Of  ])erhaps  an  importance  eipial  to  that  of  tlie  direct  lessons  taught  by  the  ex- 
hil)its  was  the  interest  and  inspiration  concerning  the  wealth  of  our  land  and  its 
])erpetuation  which  was  awakened  in  the  great  region  about  Knoxville  and  in  fact 
throughout  all  of  the  Southeast  States  liy  the  very  nature  of  the  exposition  and 
by  the  thought  that  so  great  an  enterprise  in  the  South  was  to  be  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  these  ideas.  This  Kx]-)osition  would  have  been  a  worthy  under- 
takine  for  anv  cit\-  and  that  so  small  a  citv  as  Knox\-ille  should  \enture  to  stage 
the  enterprise  and  then  carrv  it  through  must  in  itself  have  been  inspiring  to  all 
the  peo])le  of  the  Southland. 

The  National  Conservation  Exposition  was  a  worthy  monument  to  the  indus- 
try, perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  obstacles,  keen  intelligence  and  tireless  zeal 
of  those  who  built  it.  The  good  whicli  it  must  ha\-e  accomplished  has  l^rought  hon- 
or to  them,  to  their  citv,  to  the  Appalachian  region,  and  in  fact  to  the  nation,  for 
every  part  of  otu'  country  was  touched  by  it.  There  was  need  that  the  work  be 
done.  It  was  an  undertaking  which  many  who  should  have  known  declared  was 
too  great  for  so  small  a  city.   And  yet  Knoxville  accom|)lished  the  task,  accom])lished 
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il  successfulh-,  and  placed  a  new  mile  stone  in  the  road  of  ])ro,f^Tcss  toward  conscr- 
\ation. 

^^o^e  than  that,  this  Exposition  has  opened  a  new  road  toward  that  .i^oal.  The 
teaching;'  of  conservation  thron^'h  expositions  had  heen  onlv  a  lane  before.  I',xhi])its 
on  conservation  had  heen  made  1)\'  a  few  hranches  of  the  federal  j^'overnment  as 
parts  of  ex])ositions  directed  primarily  toward  other  ends.  'Phe  institution  of  an 
exiiositioii  devoted  i)rimaril\-  to  this  suhject  has  made  this  way  of  teaching'  a 
public  hi^iiwav  of  knowledg'e.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  city  and  the  ])eoj)le  who 
have  done  this  new  and  gxiod  work. 

The  National  Advisorv  Hoard  of  the  h'xposition,  of  which  1  had  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  was  prixileged  to  help  in  some  small  measure  toward  the  ])laiis  lor 
the  exhibits  of  conservation.  'Idiis  board  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of  some  oi 
the  leading  workers  of  Knoxx'ille,  whet  constituted  the  ])romotion  board  of  the  Ex- 
l)osition.  The  pur])ose  of  the  .\d\-isory  ISoard  \\as  to  encourage  the  estal)lishnient 
of  an  exposition  of  conservation,  to  outline  a  ])olicv  for  such  an  exjxisition  with  re 
gard  to  conservation  exhibits,  and  to  ad\ise  on  ([uestions  concerning  the  conserx'a- 
tion  of  natural  resources  which  were  sulmiitted.  The  actual  work  performed  by 
this  board  was  small,  because  the  luaking  of  plans  for  others  to  e.xecute  and  the 
"iving  of  advice  for  others  to  act  uiion  was  inconii)aral)l\-  smaller  than  the  work  of 
execution.  lUit  had  the  Advisorv  P>oard  ))een  called  u])on  to  undertake  much 
o'reater  tasks,  its  efforts  would  have  l)een  amj)lv  rejiaid  ])\  the  results  which  the 
real  workers,  the  officers  and  directors  and  their  associates.  accom])lishe(l. 

J  should  not  s])eak  of  the  .\dvisory  Ljoard  without  taking  the  opportunity  to 
mention  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  W  J  McCke,  who  was  one  of  its  earliest  members 
and  one  of  its  most  ardent  and  earnest  workers  up  to  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
on  September  5,  1912,  almost  a  year  before  the  oi)ening  of  the  Exposition.  Mis  loss 
w^as  keenly  felt  on  the  board,  as  in  the  whole  conservation  movement,  of  which  his 
was  one  of  the  guiding  intellects.  His  band  was  not  as  often  seen  in  the  work  as 
were  those  of  others,  but  it  was  his  sound  judgmeiu,  keen  foresight,  and  timely  and 
untiring  labor  which  gave  the  movement  much  of  its  brilliance  and  stability.  The 
same  disposition  to  give  the  best  that  was  in  him  for  the  ])ul)lic  weal,  which  char- 
acterized all  his  work,  appeared  again  in  his  work  for  the  Exposition,  lie  was 
ahvavs  readv  to  ex])end  himself  in  behalf  of  the  h'.xposition  and  did  more  tlian  any 
other  member  to  formulate  plans  lor  the  exhibits  de\oted  to  conser\-a1ion. 

I  desire  to  voice  the  gratification  of  the  .\d\isory  P.oard  at  the  action  of  the 
r>oard  of  Promotion  in  choosing  l\nox\ille  as  the  location  of  this  Exposition,  an 
action  of  which  we  formally  ai)i)roved  at  the  lime.  The  beauty  and  commercial  im- 
nortance  of  the  region  of  Knox\-ille,  the  initiati\e,    energy    and    hospitality    ol    its 
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people,  who  coni1)ine  the  vigor  of  the  North  with  the  warm  hearted  generosity  of 
the  3outh,  the  large  population  within  easy  lra\'eling  distance  of  the  citv,  Knox- 
ville's  preparedness  to  stage  the  Exposition  and  its  experience  with  former  exposi- 
tions which  ])roved  so  valua])le  a  part  of  the  preparation,  the  ch;irni  of  Chilhowee 
Park  as  an  exposition  site,  and  KnoxviUe's  location  in  the  midst  of  a  region  so 
rich  in  1)oth  (le\'eloped  and  nndevelo]ied  natural  weaUh,  all  comhined  to  make  the 
city  an  ideal  place  for  the  purjiose.  It  was  fitting  also  that  the  v^nuth  should  hold 
this  exposition.  The  resources  of  the  North  had  alreach'  to  a  much  greater  extent 
heen  wasted,  the  West  was  in  the  throes  of  destructive  exploitation,  the  South  was 
just  in  the  awakening  of  its  development,  its  op])ortunities  had  largelv  ])een  passed 
over,  and  it  was  in  great  part  virgin.  North  and  A\'est  had  suffered  more  from 
waste,  the  South  was  just  riiie  for  the  ajiplication  of  the  lessons  which  the  costlv  ex- 
periences of  other  sections  taught  so  graphicallv. 

The  National  Conservation  Exposition  was  a  school  in  which  some  of  the  most 
elemental  and  imi)ortant  lessons  of  conser \-alion  were  taught.  I  Ijclieve  that  the 
South,  and  in  fact  the  entire  nation,  has  profited  l)v  this  lesson. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  EXPOSITION  IDEA 


r.v  W  f  ArrC^EE* 


During-  the  later  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  America's  industrial  advance- 
ment outran  all  precedent  or  parallel.  The  a])(>unding  natural  resources  in  timber, 
coal,  iron,  and  other  materials  were  made  known  l)y  State  sur\-evs  and  other 
means,  and  were  exploited  lavishly;  manufacturing,  railwav  building,  and  other 
industries  were  pushed  energetically;  foundations  were  laid  for  vast  fortunes; 
millionaires  and  muti-iihllionaires  came  U]):  and  through  growing  trade  and  larg- 
er wages  than  were  paid  in  other  countries  mone\-  abounded  and  per  capita 
wealth  rose  above  all  earlier  or  contemporary  standards.  During  the  latter  half 
of  this  era  of  expansion  the  exposition  idea  (borrowed  from  Ivuro])e  )  took  root, 
and  from  the  Centennial  l{xposition  of  1 87o  to  the  L"ni\ersal  l{xposition  of  1904 
rtourished  exuberantly.  The  great  series  of  national  and  international  exi)ositions 
beginning  in  I'hiladelphia  and  ending  in  St.  Louis  were  designed  to  displa\-  and  did 
display  etlr'ectively  the  greatness  oi  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the 
marvelous  industrial  growth  brought  about  through  utilization  of  this  natural 
wealth.  Taken  together,  the  expositions  rang  out  an  anthem  of  national  inherit- 
ance and  national  achievement,  sounded  a  pean  of  national  gior\-,  such  as  the  world 
had  not  heard  before.  Each  w^as  a  record  of  conc|uest  over  nature  wrought  by 
human  genius,  each  a  mile-mark  of  further  i)rogress,  each  a  summation  of  mate- 
rial enrichment  of  its  date. 

During  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  a  new  realization  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  natural  resources  took  slia])e.  Through  scientific 
surveys  by  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  designed  jirimarily  to  make  the 
resources  known  and  guide  their  exploitation,  the  <|uamities  of  standing  timber, 
O'f  iron  ore  and  coal  in  the  ground,  and  of  other  natural  maleri.als.  were  meas- 
ured; and  the  ((uantities  were  found  not  unlinn'led  according  to  the  common  boast 
in  the  heydey  of  early  exploitation,  but  of  such  amounts  as  to  nu-et  current  dem.ands 
for  only  a  certain  number  of  years,  easily  reckoned  and  understood  in  terms  of 
the  written  history  of  mankind — e.  g.,  at  the  current  increasing  rale  of  use  com- 
puted in  1908  the  standing  timber  of  the    country    would    last    a    generation,    the 


*Dr.  McGee.  Soil  Water  Expert  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  .\gricullure.  and  one  of  the  national 
leaders  of  conservation,  did  not  live  to  see  the  new  e.xposilion  idea  jhU  into  effect  as  he  had  helped 
to  plan,  and  which  he  so  clearl.v  set  forth  in  this  announcement.  His  passin;;  was  deeply  lamented  by 
all  of  his  associates  in  the  Department,  wliere  he  did  so  mucli  effective  work,  and  on  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the   exposition,   of  which  he   was   an   enthusiastic  and  active  meinher. 
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high-grade  iron  ore  a  century,  and  the  good  coal  from  one  to  three  centuries, 
according  to  the  \'arying  aHowances  made  hy  different  computers.  In  short,  it 
hecame  clear  that  the  standard  resources  on  which  our  great  and  growing  indus- 
tries rest  are  foredoomed  to  exhaustion  within  a  small  fraction  of  the  period  al- 
ready covered  1)\"  the  Christian  era,  unless  means  be  adopted  to  prevent  waste 
and  otherwise  conserve  the  natural  stores  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  As  under- 
standing of  the  limitation  of  the  natural  resources  spread,  moral  sense  was 
awakened;  the  feeling  of  the  natural  right  of  the  rising  generation  (and  of  gener- 
ations still  to  come)  to  a  fair  share  of  the  resources  took  form;  and  the  natural 
wealth  of  this  magnificently  endowed  country  came  to  be  viewed  as  involving 
moral  no  less  than  material  considerations.  Numberless  manifestations  of  the 
new  view  have  appeared — in  legal  enactments,  the  creation  of  State  commissions, 
the  im])ro\ement  of  educational  curricula,  etc.;  but  no  more  striking  indication 
of  the  modern  view  has  appeared  than  the  idea  of  a  national  exposition  designed 
to  illustrate  the  conserwation  and  development  of  the  natural  resources  with  a  view 
to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the  country  and  people.  The  change  thus  wrought 
in  the  exposition  idea  is  fundamental;  the  old  exposition  looked  backward,  the  new 
looks  forward;  the  old  ex])osition  was  solely  material,  the  new  is  essentially  moral; 
the  old  was  a  proud  boast  of  achievement,  the  new  a  signpost  to  progress  and  an 
assurance  of  perpetuity.  'J'he  expositions  of  the  past  were  as  songs  of  achieve- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  good  day's  work,  the  new  may  well  be  as  a  living  and  tangi- 
l)le  promise  of  a  still  more  glorious  tomorrow  foreordained  by  the  wise  action  of 
today. 


THE  CONSERVATION  MOVEMENT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  conservation  movement  in  this  conntry  was  not  the  resuh  of  a  sudden 
awakening,-  to  the  dangers  of  wastefuhiess,  althougli  taking  form  and  arousing 
nation-wide  interest  through  tlie  call  for  t  h  e  first  Conservation  Conference  at 
Washington  and  the  creation  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  in  1908. 
Years  before  that  time  there  were  editors  and  public  men  who  directed  attention  to 
the  evils  of  such  methods  as  are  followed  in  what  is  termed  the  development  of  natur- 
al resources,  and  particularlv  to  those  which  were  even  then  apparent  in  the  denuda- 
tion of  forests.  They  did  not  have  the  grasp  of  the  situation  we  have  today;  neither 
did  they  have  the  machinery  to  put  into  operation  the  ideas  on  conservation  that 
had  been  evolved,  Init  the  fact  that  they  perceived  the  danger  and  urged  a  remedy 
shows  that  they  were  alive  to  the  situation.  As  far  back  as  1887  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution had  the  following  to  say  on  the  preservation  of  our  forests: 

"In  this  democratic  country,  where  every  citizen  claims  the  right  to  use  the 
land  as  he  pleases,  digging  down  for  hidden  treasure,  and  stripping  it  of  the  timber, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  forests  are  to  be  preserved. 

"The  i)aternal  governments  of  Europe  do  not  allow  such  small  matters  to  per- 
turb them.  Thev  simplv  go  ahead  and  require  the  landowners  to  leave  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  timber  uncut,  besides  requiring  them  to  plant  trees.  We  cannot 
very  well  compel  citizens  to  do  these  things.  We  must  per.suade  them,  or  oiler  them 
sufificient  inducements.  James  Byers  of  the  National  I'orestry  P)ureau,  in  a  recent 
speech,  suggested  that  the  better  policy  would  be  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  lands 
set  out  in  forests.  Doubtless  this  would  do  much  toward  preventing  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  our  forests.  In  some  of  the  European  forests  all  that  is  done  is  to 
preserve  the  undergrowth  to  such  an  extent  as  will  always  leave  :i  young  tree  to 
take  the  place  of  the  larger  tree  cut  away  for  linil)er. 

"If  the  exemption  plan  will  do  any  good  it  should  be  given  a  trial.  At  least 
one-fourth  of  our  territory  must  always  remain  in  for^ests,  or  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  see  our  land  gradually  turn  into  a  desert.'  If  a  state  government  sys- 
tem will  do  any  good,  then  the  sooner  we  pul  il  into  o])cration  the  hettcr."''' 


*As  indicated  in  tliis  artifle,  tlie  tiinl)or  resourcts  of  the  country  were  tlie  first  to  receive  attention 
from  the  pioneers  of  conservation  and  from  the  National  government.  The  evils  of  deforeslation.  result- 
ing from  careless  lumbering,  waste  and  forest  fires  were  too  apparent  to  be  overlooked,  while  the  exploi- 
tation and  abuse  of  other  resources  were  considered  only  after  careful  investigations  had  disclosed  true 
conditions. 

The  work  began  in  a  practical  way  by  the  establishment  of  National  Forests.  In  1S91  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  establish  "forest  reserves,"  and    President    Harrison   created   the   first  one— the 

Yellowstone— that  same  year.     In  1907  there  weie  aboul  14."., I, oon  acres  of  national  forests  in  the  United 

States  and  about  .^.OOO.OOO  in  .\laska  and  Porto  Rico. 
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So  it  was  from  time  to  time,  and  jierliaps  with  greater  frequency  and  force 
than  we  now  reahze,  tlie  warnings  of  advocates  of  sane  development  and  wise  use 
of  forest  and  other  natural  resources  were  heard  throughout  the  land.  The  puhlic 
conscience  became  awakened.  Seeing  the  increased  value  and  noting  the  destruc- 
tive consumption  and  waste  of  the  natural  resources,  people  began  to  realize  that 
the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  their  offspring  were 
at  stake. 

A  sense  of  duty  thus  aroused  found  expression  in  the  call  by  President  Roose- 
velt upon  the  governors  of  the  States  to  meet  him  in  conference,  and  in  the  declar- 
ation of  this  conference  at  its  sessions  in  the  \Miite  House  in  May,  1908.  The 
action  of  the  conference  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  National  Conservation  Com- 
mission, with  authority  to  collect  information  and  co-operate  with  similar  commis- 
sions appointed  by  the  States  in  the  great  work  of  conserving  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country.  In  transmitting  a  report  of  this  Commission,  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  the  President  said: 

"This  first  inventory  of  natural  resources  is  undoubtedly  but  the  beginning  of 
a  series  which  will  be  indispensable  in  dealing  with  what  we  have.  *  *  *  We  can- 
not defer  action  until  complete  accuracy  in  the  estimates  can  be  reached,  because 
before  that  time  many  of  our  resources  will  be  practically  gone.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  inventory  should  be  exact  in  every  detail.  It  is  essential  that  it  should 
correctly  describe  the  general  situation ;  and  that  the  present  inventory  does.  As  it 
stands  it  is  an  irrefutable  proof  that  the  conservation  of  our  resources  is  the  funda- 
mental question  before  this  nation,  and  that  our  first  and  greatest  task  is  to  set  our 
house  in  order  and  begin  to  live  within  our  means. 

"The  first  of  all  considerations  is  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  people;  and 
true  moral  welfare,  the  highest  form  of  welfare,  can  not  permanently  exist  save  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  foundation  of  material  well-being.  In  this  respect  our  situation 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  After  every  possible  allowance  has  been  made,  and  when 
every  hopeful  indication  has  been  given  its  full  weight,  the  facts  still  give  reason 
for  grave  concern.  It  would  ht  unworthy  of  our  history  and  our  intelligence,  and 
disastrous  to  our  future,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  these  facts  or  attempt  to  laugh  them 
out  of  court.  The  people  should  and  will  rightly  demand  that  the  great  fundamen- 
tal questions  shall  be  given  attention  by  their  representatives.  I  do  not  advise  hasty 
or  ill-considered  action  on  disputed  points,  but  I  do  urge,  where  the  facts  are  known, 
where  the  public  interest  is  clear,  that  neither  indift'erence  and  inertia,  nor  adverse 
private  interests,  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good. 

"The  great  basic  facts  are  already  well  known.  We  know  that  our  population 
is  now  adding  about  one-fifth  to  its  numbers  in  ten  years,  and  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Americans,  and  by  its 
end  very  many  millions  more,  must  be  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  our  soil. 
With  the  steady  growth  in  population  and  the  still  more  rapid  increase  in  consump- 
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ti(in,  our  ])cii])lc  will  hereafter  make  grealer  and  nui  less  (leiiiauds  ])er  capita  uixm 
all  the  natural  resources  for  their  livelihood,  comfort,  and  con\'enience.  It  is  hit^li 
time  to  realize  that  our  responsihility  to  the  coming-  millions  is  like  that  of  parents 
to  their  children,  and  that  in  wasting  our  resources  we  are  wronging  our  descend- 
ants. 

"We  know  that  our  rivers  can  and  should  he  made  to  serve  our  people  effect- 
ively in  transportation,  but  that  the  vast  expenditures  for  our  waterways  have  not 
resulted  in  maintaining,  much  less  in  promoting,  inland  navigation.  Therefore,  let 
us  take  immediate  steps  to  ascertain  the  reasons  and  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive i)lan  for  inland-waterway  navigation  that  will  result  in  gi\ing  the  ])eople 
the  benefits  for  which  they  have  i)aid  l)Ut  which  thev  ha\e  not  yet  received.  We 
know  now  that  our  forests  are  fast  disappearing,  that  less  than  one-fifth  of  them 
are  being  conserved,  and  that  no  good  purpose  can  be  met  by  failing  to  ])rovide  the 
relatively  small  sums  needed  for  the  protection,  use,  and  improvement  of  all  for- 
ests still  owned  by  the  Government,  and  to  enact  laws  to  check  the  wasteful  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  in  private  hands.  There  are  dift'erences  of  oijinion  as  to  many 
public  questions;  but  the  American  people  stand  nearlv  as  a  unit  for  waterwav 
development  and  for  forest  protection. 

"We  know  now  that  our  mineral  resources  once  exhausted  are  gone  forever, 
and  that  the  needless  waste  of  them  costs  us  hundreds  of  human  lives  and  nearly 
$300,000,000  a  year.  Therefore,  let  us  undertake  without  delay  the  investigations 
necessary,  through  state  action  or  otherwise,  to  ])ut  an  end  to  this  huge  loss  and 
waste,  and  conserve  both  our  mineral  resources  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who  take 
them  from  the  earth. 

"1  desire  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  men,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
government  service,  who  have  prepared  the  first  in\entory  of  our  natural  resources. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  this  nation  to  take  a  great  stc])  forward.  Their 
work  is  helping  us  to  see  that  the  greatest  questions  before  us  are  not  prirtisan 
questions,  but  questions  U])on  which  men  of  all  shades  of  o])inion  may  be  united  for 
the  common  good.  Among  such  questions,  on  the  material  side,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources  stands  first.  It  is  the  bottom  round  ol  the  ladder  on  our 
upward  progress  toward  a  condition  in  which  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  its  citizens 
as  individuals,  will  set  national  efficiency  and  the  public  welfare  before  jjcrsonal 
profit. 

"The  policy  of  conservation  is  perhaps  the  most  lyi)ical  exam])lc  of  the  general 
policies  which  this  Government  has  made  peculiarly  its  own  during  the  opening 
years  of  the  jjresent  centurv.  The  function  of  our  Government  is  to  insure  to  all 
its  citizens,  now  and  hereafter,  their  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  |)nrsuit  of 
happiness.  If  we  of  this  generation  destrox-  the  resources  Ironi  which  our  chil- 
dren would  otherwise  derive  their  livelihood,  we  reduce  the  ca])acity  oi  our  lanil 
to  .sup])ort  a  ])opulation,  and  so  either  degrade  the  standard  of  li\ing  or  deprive 
the  coming  generations  of  their  right  to  life  on  this  contineni.  It'  we  allow'  great 
industrial  organizations  to  exercise  unregulated  control  of  ihe  means  of  ])roduction 
and  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  de])rive  the  Americans  of  to-day  and  ol  the  luture  ot 
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industrial  lil)erty,  a  ri,^'ht  no  less  precious  and  vital  than  political  freedom.  Indus- 
trial liberty  was  a  fruit  of  political  liberty,  and  in  turn  has  become  one  of  its  chief 
supports,  and  exactly  as  we  stand  for  political  democrac\-  so  we  must  stand  for 
industrial  democracy. 

"The  rights  to  life  and  libertv  are  fundamental,  and  like  other  fundamental 
necessities,  when  once  acquired,  they  are  little  dwelt  upon.  The  right  to  the'  pur- 
suit of  happiness  is  the  right  whose  presence  or  absence  is  most  likely  to  be  felt  in 
daily  life.  In  whatever  it  has  accomplished,  or  failed  to  accomplish,  the  adminis- 
tration which  is  just  drawing  to  a  close  has  at  least  seen  clearly  the  fundamental 
need  of  freedom  of  opportunity  for  every  citizen.  We  have  realized  that  the  right 
of  every  man  tO'  live  his  own  life,  provide  for  his  family,  and  endeavor,  according 
to  his  abilities,  to  secvu'e  for  himself  and  for  them  a  fair  share  of  the  good  things 
of  existence,  should  be  subject  to  one  limitation  and  to  no'  other.  The  freedom  of 
the  individual  should  be  limited  only  by  the  present  and  future  rights,  interests, 
and  needs  of  the  other  individuals  who  make  up  the  community.  \\'e  should  do  all 
in  our  power  to  develop  and  protect  individual  liberty,  individual  initiative,  but  sub- 
ject always  to  the  need  of  preserving  and  promoting  the  general  good.  When  neces- 
sary, the  private  right  must  yield,  vuider  due  process  of  law  and  with  proper  compen- 
sation, to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  The  man  who  serves  the  community 
greatly  should  be  greatly  rewarded  by  the  comnnmity;  as  there  is  great  inequality 
of  service,  so  there  must  be  great  inequality  of  reward ;  but  no  man  and  no  set  of 
men  should  be  allowed  to  play  the  game  of  competition  with  loaded  dice. 

"All  this  is  simply  good  common  sense.  The  underlying  principle  of  conserva- 
tion has  been  described  as  the  application  of  common  sense  to  common  problems 
for  the  common  good." 

This  and  subsequent  reports  of  the  Commission  comprise  several  volumes.  In 
the  first,  above  referred  to,  are  found  the  principal  facts  and  figures  which  are  incor- 
porated in  this  review. 

The  following  statements  taken  from  this  report,  showing  what  forests  do, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  importance  of  conserving  and  extending  forest  growth : 

"Our  industries  which  subsist  wholly  or  mainly  upon  wood  pay  the  wages  of 
more  than  1,500,000  men  and  women. 

"Forests  not  only  grow  timber,  but  they  hold  the  soil  and  they  conserve  the 
streams.  They  abate  the  wind  and  give  protection  from  excessive  heat  or  cold. 
Woodlands  make  for  the  fiber,  health,  and  happiness  of  each  citizen  and  of  the 
nation. 

"The  fish  which  live  in  forest  waters  furnish  each  year  $21,000,000  worth  of 
food,  and  not  less  than  half  as  much  is  furnished  by  the  game  which  could  not  exist 
without  the  forest. 

"The  industries  which  use  wood  wholly  or  mainly  in  manufacture  represent 
an  investment  of  over  $2,250,000,000  and  yield  each  year  a  product  worth  nearly 
$3,000,000,000. 
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"Forests  conserve  streams  by  regulating  their  flow.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  forests  upon  the  quantity  of  water  carried  by  streams  is  not  yet  complete. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  eft'ect  of  forests  upon  the  regularity  of  stream  flow  has  an 
adequate  basis  of  observation  and  record. 

"We  do  not  possess  complete  scientific  proof  that  forests  increase  rain,  but 
known  laws  governing  rainfall  and  the  known  ])hysical  effects  of  forests  lead 
straight  to  that  conclusion.  A  part  of  the  falling  rain  or  snow  is  checked  by  the 
tree  tops  and  returned  to  the  air  by  evaporation.  But  their  evaporation  is  wholly 
or  nearly  compensated  for  by  the  smaller  CA-aporation  from  the  soil  under  forest  cover 
than  from  the  soil  in  the  open.  The  forest  soil  gives  up  water  to  the  air  more  slowly 
than  either  brush  land,  meadow  land,  or  cultivated  fields. 

"Both  observation  and  record  show  fully  that  forests  ])()wcrfully  affect  the  man- 
ner in  which  water  reaches  streams  and  passes  down  them.  The  forest  floor  is  a 
blanket,  and  like  a  blanket  it  will  hold  more  water  than  will  the  harder  and  relative- 
ly less  porous  soil  of  the  open.  A  saturated  forest  soil  will  hold  more  than  half 
its  dry  weight  in  water,  or  over  6  inches  of  water  for  every  foot  of  soil.  This,  as 
well  as  the  breaking  up  of  forest  soil  by  the  roots  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  makes 
it  more  eft'ective  than  any  other  cover  for  the  intake  of  water  into  that  vast  under- 
ground reservoir  from  which  all  streams  and  springs  are  fed. 

"When  the  forest  is  cleared  from  a  mountain  watershed  the  blanket  formed 
by  the  decaying  leaves,  branches,  and  fallen  trees  is  burned  up,  dried  by  the  sun, 
or  carried  off  by  wind  and  water.  This  is  inevitably  followed  by  increase  in  the 
frequency  and  duration  of  floods.  This  fact  is  known  to  every  man  who  has  had 
an  .opportunity  to  observe  it.  To  those  who  have  not  had  this  opportunity  the  story 
is  told  by  actual  record  of  stream  flow  upon  the  following  rivers  for  a  period  dur- 
ing which  the  mountain  forests  on  their  watersheds  were  rapidly  denuded.  These 
are  such  as  the  Ohio,  Monongahela,  Allegheny,  Cumberland,  Alabama,  Savannah, 
Wateree,  Congaree,  and  Muskingum. 

"That  surface  conditions  affect  stream  flow  is  shown  by  the  record  of  streams 
whose  naturally  treeless  watersheds  by  cultivation  have  been  made  more  retentive 
of  water.  The  principal  watershed  of  the  Red  River  lies  in  the  prairie  country  of 
western  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  \\\{\\  slightly  decreased  rainfall  this  stream  shows 
during  the  last  sixteen  years  a  marked  decrease  in  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
floods  and  of  low  water.  During  this  period  much  of  its  watershed  has  been  culti- 
\'ated,  groves  have  been  planted,  and  fires  checked,  resulting  in  a  larger  capacity 
for  the  absorption  and  storage  of  water. 

"That  forests  hold  soil  and  that  hillsides  denuded  of  forest  do  not  hold  their 
soil  is  to  be  seen  in  any  mountain  region  in  the  United  States.  One  small  stream 
has  been  found  by  actual  measurement  to  deposit  silt  in  one  year  equal  to  l^i  tons 
per  acre  of  its  watershed.  For  the  whole  United  States  the  loss  of  soil  each  year 
is  from  one  to  two  thousand  million  tons.  At  the  lowest  estimate  the  total  f|uan- 
tity  of  silt  carried  by  our  streams  would  cover  1  foot  deep  a  surface  of  more  than 
900  square  miles.  The  larger  part  of  it  is  deposited  in  the  lower  courses  of  our 
streams  and  in  our  harljors,  a  menace  to  navigation  and  to  present  developed  water 
powers,  and  a  handicap  to  their  development. 
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"The  National  Forests  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  coast  States  afford 
summer  ranges  to  over  12  per  cent  of  the  cattle  and  21  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the 
States  in  which  they  He.  If  this  live  stock  were  not  fed  in  the  forests  during  the 
suninior  months  it  would  he  witlimn  natural  forage  during  the  winter.  For  the 
East,  the  number  of  forest-fed  live  stock  can  not  be  given.  But  notably  in  the 
southern  pine  belt  and  in  the  southern  mountains,  live-stock  ow^ners,  especially 
small  holders,  turn  out  their  sheep,  cattle,  and  hogs  in  the  forests  for  the  larger  part 
of  each  year. 

"That  the  existence  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  wild  game  depends  directly  upon  the 
.  conservation  of  the  forest  is  well  known.  The  deer  killed  in  six  States  alone  in 
the  northeast  represents  each  year  a  food  value  of  over  $1,000,000.  The  raw  furs 
exported  yearly  fron:  the  United  States  are  worth  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000,  and 
raw  furs  worth  in  the  aggregate  still  more  are  kept  for  manufacture  here.  Most 
of  these  furs  are  taken  from  forest  animals.  Relatively  few  kinds  of  fresh-water 
fish,  and  mainly  those  of  inferior  food  value,  will  endure  in  streams  fed  from  denud- 
ed watersheds." 

Attention  was  called  U>  what  was  wasted,  and  plans  offered  for  preventing 
further  waste  and  for  making  most  of  our  greatest  resources  per])etual  sources  of 
wealth. 

It  was  shown  that  since  1870  forest  fires  had  each  year  destroyed  an  average 
of  fifty  lives  and  $50,000,000  worth  of  timber.  Not  less  than  50,000,000  acres  of 
forest  were  burned  over  yearly.  That  young  gTOwth  destroyed  by  fire  was  worth  far 
more  than  the  merchantable  timber  burned.  One-fourth  nf  the  standing  timber  was 
left  or  otherwise  lost  in  logging.  The  boxing  of  longleaf  pine  for  turpentine  had 
destroyed  one-fifth  of  the  forests  worked.  The  loss  in  the  mill  was  from  one-third 
to  two-thirds  of  the  tim])er  sawed.  The  loss  in  the  mill  product  through  seasoning 
and  fitting  for  use  was  from  one-seventh  to  one-fourth.  C.reat  damage  was  done  by 
insects  to  forests  and  forest  products.  An  average  of  only  320  feet  of  lumber  was 
used  for  each  1,000  feet  which  stood  in  the  forest. 

Under  the  caption  "What  Should  Be  Done?"  the  following  statements  appear : 

"We  should  stop  forest  fires.  By  careful  logging  we  should  both  reduce  waste 
and  leave  cut-over  lands  productive.  We  should  make  the  timber  logged  go  further 
by  preservative  treatment  and  by  avoiding  needless  loss  in  the  woods,  the  mill,  the 
factory,  and  in  use.  We  should  plant  up  those  lands  now  treeless  which  will  be 
most  useful  under  forest.  We  should  so  adjust  taxation  that  cut-over  lands  can 
lie  held  for  a  second  crop.  We  should  recognize  that  it  costs  to  grow  timber  as 
well  as  to  log  and  saw  it. 

"We  should  continue  and  j^erfect,  by  State  and  nation,  tiie  preservation  by 
use  of  forests  already  publicly  owned;  and  we  should  extend  it  to  other  mountain 
forests  more  valuable  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  many  than  for  the  tem- 
porary profit  of  a  few. 
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"For  eacli  million  acres  of  forest  in  ])ublic  ownership  over  4,000,000  arc 
privately  owned.  The  conservation  of  public  forests  is  the  smaller  task  before  the 
nation  and  the  States.  The  lart^er  task  is  to  induce  private  forest  owners,  which 
means  3,000,000  mcTi,  to  take  care  of  what  they  ha\-c,  and  to  teach  wood  users, 
which  means  every  one,  how^  not  to  waste. 

'Tf  these  things  are  done,  they  will  conserve  our  streams  as  well  as  our  forests. 
If  they  are  not  done,  the  usefulness  of  our  streams  will  decrease  no  less  than  the 
usefulness  of  our  forests." 

Of  s]X'cial  interest  were  the  facts  presented  concerning  the  dut\'  of  the  ])rivale 
owner.  The  main  object  of  the  Expositions  held  at  Knoxville  was  to  teach  farmers 
and  timl)er-lan(l  owners  the  necessity  for  general  co-()])eration  if  we  are  to  preserve 
the  forests,  streams  and  soils  of  the  country.  The  re])ort  showed  thai  four-fifths 
of  our  standing  timber  in  1''07  was  in  prixale  hands,  and  continued: 

"The  conservation  of  our  forests  and  ol  the  timber  used  tlepends  mainlv  upon 
individual  forest  owners  and  users.  If  American  citizens  will  protect  their  forests 
from  fire,  will  provide  bv  conservative  logging  for  a  good  second  cro]),  and  will 
take  every  reasonable  precaution  against  the  waste  of  timber  in  the  woods,  in  the 
mill,  in  the  factory,  and  in  use,  their  forests  will  eventually  supply  more  than  their 
need,  continuously.  If  these  things,  each  one  of  which  will  pay  now  and  in  the 
future  as  well,  are  not  done,  this  nation  will  ullimateh-  be  dependent  upmi  |)ublic 
forests.  Tliese,  if  cut  a])Solutely  clean,  would  furnish  only  enough  lumber  lo  meet 
our  national  need  for  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  would  be  exhausted. 
If  we  are  to  be  saved  from  great  sutlering  for  lack  of  timber,  the  forests  of  private 
owners  must  supply  the  timber." 

The  prevention  of  forest  fires,  conservative  turpentining  and  logging,  refores- 
tation, economv  in  mills,  the  manufacture  of  by-j^roducts,  the  preservative  treat- 
ment of  timlier,  better  fire  laws,  state  forests  and  the  duty  of  teaching  forest  own- 
ers and  users  everywhere  how  to  conserve  their  forests,  were  subjects  treated  at 
length  and  in  a  most  forceful  manner. 

The  report  from  the  Section  of  Lands  was  no  less  important,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation. 

From  30,000  replies  to  inc|uiries  addressed  to  farmers  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  shown  16,597  square  miles  of  farm  land,  or  0.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  of  the  country  had  1)een  abandoned,  and  that  6.076  s(|uare  miles, 
or  0.2  per  cent,  of  our  territory  were,  after  abandonment,  devastated  by  soil  eros- 
ion. It  was  stated  in  the  report  that  in  districts  liable  to  extensive  soil  erosion, 
the  abandonment  of  fields  is  disastrous;  in  sf)me  cases  the  old-field  erosion  not  only 
removes  the  soil  proper,  but  carries  a\\;iy  the  subsoil  and  e\en  the  surlicial  deposits, 
exposing  bare  rocks  or  intractable  formations  over  which  soils  naturally  redevelop 
with  extreme  slowness,  and  can  not  be  extentled    artificially    except    at    large   cost. 
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The  fact  that  over  6,076  square  miles,  or  3,888,640  acres,  of  our  abandoned  fields 
have  been  destroyed  in  this  way,  says  the  report,  is  appalling.  Not  only  would  the 
area  form  nearly  100,000  farms  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  exceeding"  that 
of  anv  one  of  our  12  least  populous  States,  but  each  gully  starts  others  in  such 
manner  as  continually  to  extend  the  devastation.  The  importance  of  remedying 
the  e\'il  without  delay  was  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  shown  that  communities  and 
States  should  be  awakened  to  the  sacrifice  of  public  interest  through  old-field  erosion. 
First  in  connection  with  abandoned  fields,  and  progressively  in  cultivated  fields,  soil 
wash,  it  was  asserted,  should  be  considered  a  pul^lic  nuisance,  and  the  holder  of 
the  land  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  occur  should  be  held  liable  for  resulting  dan:- 
ages  to  neighboring  lands  and  streams. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  wastes  due  to  noxious  insects  and  mammals;  to 
the  losses  of  live  stock  by  disease,  to  the  rapid  extermination  of  wild  game  and  fur- 
bearing  animals;  to  the  fact  that  conflicting  laws  or  absence  of  laws  in  the  difl^er- 
ent  states  seriously  retarded  the  production  and  propagation  of  fish  and  the  restock- 
ing of  streams  and  lakes;  to  the  possibilities  of  dry  farming  and  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  overflow  lands.  All  of  these  subjects 
have  since  claimed  wide  attention  and  their  discussion  has  resulted  in  legislation 
that  will  add  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  increase  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  natural  resources  by  the  present  and  future  generations. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  vSection  of  Minerals,  contained  a  complete 
statement  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country,  and  showed  the  value  of  the 
annual  products  of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  and  the  known  supplies  of  coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  high  grade  iron  ores,  phosphate  rock,  etc.,  and  gave  the 
following  as  a  rational  basis  for  the  conservation  of  these  resources: 

"In  considering  the  conservation  of  resources  it  should  be  held  in  mind  lliat: 

"(1)  The  present  generation  has  the  power  and  the  right  to  use  efificiently  so 
much  of  these  resources  as  it  needs. 

"(2)  The  nation's  needs  will  not  be  curtailed;  these  needs  will  increase  with 
the  extent  and  diversity  of  its  industries,  and  more  rapidly  than  its  population. 

"(  3  )  The  men  of  this  generation  will  not  mine,  extract,  or  use  these  resources 
in  such  manner  as  to  entail  continuous  financial  loss  to  themselves  in  order  that 
something  be  left  for  the  future.     There  will  be  no  mineral  industry  without  profits. 

"One  of  the  essential  steps  is  to  adopt  fundamental  principles  which  give  con- 
servation as  applied  to  mineral  resources  a  rational  basis.  Some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  these  ])rinciples  are  as  follow: 

"(1  )  The  resources  which  have  required  ages  for  their  accumulation,  to  the 
intrinsic  value  or  quantity  of  which  human  agency  has  not  contributed,  which  when 
once  exhausted  are  not  reproduced,  and  for  which  there  are  no  known  substitutes, 
must  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  future  no  less  than   for  the  present  welfare  of  the 
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nation.  In  the  highest  sense,  iherefore,  lhe\-  should  he  regarded  as  pniperly  held 
in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  raee  rather  llian  for  a  single  generation,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  nation  rather  than  for  the  henelil  of  ijie  few  indi\i(lnals  who  nia\-  hold 
them  hv  right  of  discovery  or  hy  ])urchase. 

"(2)  Measured  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  a  great  and  rai)idl\-  growing  coun- 
tr\-.  the  mineral  resources  are  limited  in  quantity. 

"(3)  Measured  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  nation,  at  the  present  increasing- 
rate  of  consumi)tion  and  waste  we  will,  while  the  country  is  yet  in  its  inlancy. 
exhaust  the  resources  necessary  as  the  essential  hasis  for  the  welfare  of  all  succeed- 
ing generations.  To  shirk  this  responsihility  on  the  claim  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions will  prol)al)ly  discover  other  now  unknown  resources  for  their  use  is  unjust 
and  irrational. 

"(4)  The  right  of  the  present  generation  to  use  efficiently  of  these  resources 
what  it  actually  needs  carries  with  it  a  sacred  ol)ligation  not  to  waste  this  precious 

heritage. 

"(5)  The  right  to  profit  in  the  mining  and  utilization  of  our  mineral 
resources  does  not  carrv  with  it  the  right  to  destroy  the  hirlh-right  of  generations 
yet  unhorn,  in  order  that  we  of  to-day  may  ohtain  more  easily  and  more  cheaply 
the  products  we  need  for  present  use. 

"(6)  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  users  of  mineral  products 
will  pay  for  them  such  higher  prices  as  will  make  profitable  their  mining  and  prepa- 
ration without  serious  waste. 

"(7)  It  is  also  rcasonal)]e  to  expect  that  the  resulting  increase  in  the  first  cost 
of  the  crude  material  will  insure  their  more  efficient  use.  and  that  this  in  turn  will 
both  help  to  keep  down  the  ultimate  cost  of  finished  products  and  to  conser\-e  the 

resources. 

"(8)  The  very  abundance  and  cheapness  of  our  resources  have  de\eloi)ed  an 
American  habit  of  waste  which  is  the  greatest  menace  to  our  future  welfare.  This 
waste  of  the  past  and  present  entails  on  us  a  still  greater  obligation  to  strive  for 
the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  the  future  mining  and  use  of  these  resources." 

It  was  shown  in  the  report  that  the  co-operation  of  the  v^tates  in  this  move- 
ment is  essential  as  covering  investigations  of  local  i)rol)lems  and  the  enforcement 
of  such  legislation  as  might  pr(we  necessary  in  securing  the  fullest  co-o])eration  of 
the  individual,  who  is  naturally  apt  to  consider  first  of  all  the  (luestion  of  immedi- 
ate financial  return  on  his  investments. 

National  efficiencv  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  the  deliberations  of  the  conference. 
It  was  clearly  recognized  and  as  clearly  shown  that  the  greatest  of  our  national 
assets  is  the  health  and  vigor  n\  the  American  i)eople  and  thai  our  efficiency  must 
depend  on  national  vitality  even  more  than  on  the  resources  of  the  minerals,  lands, 

forests  and  waters. 

The  addresses  by  manv  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  showed  that  they 
had  o-iven  much  thought  to  the  subject  of  conservation,  and  that  they  realized  the 
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important  truths  that  are  taught  by  oljject  lessons  to  be  found  on  every  hand,  l)ut 
which,  owing-  to  their  common  occurrence,  are  too  often  overlooked.  James  S.  Whip- 
ple, Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  one  of  tlie  strongest  talks  on  the 
conservation  of  forests,  and  pointed  out  facts  that  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  whole  people. 

He  said,  among  other  things: 

"You  can  not  have  a  country  worth  living  in  without  forests,  and  the  proof 
of  it  is  the  history  of  the  whole  world.  You  cannot  have  your  water  running  in 
even  flow  from  the  uplands  without   forests. 

"You  are  talking  about  conserving  forests.  New  York  City  is  spending  $150,- 
000,000  to  build  a  reservoir  at  Kingston  to  get  water  for  the  4,000,000  people  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  If  New  York  City  does  not  protect  the  trees  upon  those 
historic  hills,  the  Catskills,  that  reservoir  will  not  do  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  and 
they  will  have  to  go  somewhere  else  for  part  of  their  water  supply.  Why?  Because 
when  you  destroy  God's  reservoir  under  the  trees  man  can  never  build  one  as  good. 
It  takes  that  natural  reservoir  to  keep  and  hold  the  water,  and  vou  can  onlv  main- 
tain that  on  the  hillsides  by  keeping  the  trees  there.  Therefore  their  money  will  be 
spent  in  vain  unless  the  trees  are  kept  there. 

"Some  one  in  the  report  of  this  commission  has  said  that  there  is  as  much  water 
as  there  ever  has  been,  and  that  we  could  not  create  water.  Those  men  that  drew 
the  original  report  of  this  national  commission  are  mistaken.  You  let  a  spring  dry 
up  on  a  mountain  side  because  you  have  taken  the  trees  away.  That  water  is  gone. 
It  has  disappeared  from  thousands  of  our  springs  today.  But  you  reforest  that  hill- 
side and  you  will  reproduce  the  water.  Those  springs  dry  out  because  the  forests 
are  gone,  but  you  reforest  the  hillsides  and  the  water  will  come  back. 

"If  water  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  good  farm  lands,  tell  me  why  it  is  that 
the  arid  lands  of  the  West  do  not  produce  without  it.  Tell  me  why  it  is  when  you 
pour  a  little  water  on  the  arid  lands  of  the  ^^'est,  where  stump  cactus  grew,  and 
that  only,  you  can  produce  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Tell  me  why  it  is  that 
the  far-famed,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  in  song  and  story,  once  as  beautiful  as  a  dream  because  of  its  forests  and 
streams,  is  to-day  a  howling  waste.  Simply  because  the  forest  trees  were  cut  away 
and  the  waters  dried  up.  \\'e  must  have  water.  We  must  ha\'e  the  forests  in  order 
to  have  the  water. 

"We  have  got  to  have  forests  because  of  the  healthfulness  of  a  country.  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  forest  trees  are  constantly  pouring  off  into  the  air  great 
quantities  of  oxygen;  that  they  take  up  the  things  that  are  poisonous  to  your  life 
and  grow  upon  it ;  and  that  they  furnish  that  which  we  must  have  ?  Do  you  not 
know  that  they  have  a  wonderful  etTect  upon  the  temperature  of  the  country?  Can 
anyone  tell  me  why  it  is  25  degrees  cooler  in  July  at  Lake  Placid  or  Saranac  than 
where  T  live  in  the  Alleghenies,  in  the  same  altitude,  200  miles  farther  south  ? 
Nothing  in  the  world  except  that  splendid  great  forest  that  covers  that  upland  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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"Let  nic  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  you  by  the  simplest  illustration.  If  forests 
are  not  as  valuable  to  a  country  as  I  say,  what  would  be  the  condition  if  to-day. 
through  some  great  force  in  nature,  every  tree  and  shrub  should  be  s\ve])t  from 
the  face  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  ^'ork  State?  W'cnild  not  chaos  reign  tomorrow? 
Would  not  the  home  of  every  wild  l)ird  and  every  wild  animal  be  destroyed?  \\'ould 
not  every  stream  be  uncovered?  Would  not  the  surface  of  the  land  be  like  the  roof 
of  this  building  for  the  water  to  fall  on  it  and  run  immediately  to  the  stream  and 
down  to  the  great  sea  and  be  lost  forever?  ANould  not  the  i)rice  of  agricultural 
land  in  those  two  States  depreciate  in  fifty  minutes  50  per  cent?  If  it  would  not, 
then  the  history  of  China  is  a  lie;  then  the  history  of  France  is  false.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ag"o  France  swept  its  forests  from  its  hillsides:  its  land  was  eroded  and 
washed  into  its  harbors.  If  it  is  not  so,  then  France  has  s])ent  $200,000,000  since 
then  to  reforest  those  mountain  sides  for  nothing." 

Along  the  same  line  was  the  address  by  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  Chairman  of 
the  Section  of  I'V)rests,  who  said: 

"I  have  recently  visited  that  great  and  beautiful  forest  region  which  lies  with- 
in the  southern  Appalachian  Mountains,  and  I  have  this  to  say  regarding  the 
proposed  purchase  of  a  small  portion  of  it  bv  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  whole  people.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  I  believe  that  I  am  stand- 
ing here  on  this  platform  that  unless  adequate  action  is  taken,  and  taken  soon,  the 
destruction  now  going  rapidly  on  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  will  either  become 
irretrievable,  or  retrievable  only  at  an  expense  so  vast  in  time  and  monev  that  it 
would  stagger  this  nation.  I  do  not  belie\-e  that  it  is  necessary  or  advisable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  accjuire  all  mountain  forests  in  this  region,  nor  half  of 
them,  nor  a  fourth  of  them.  The  purchase  of  one-twentieth  of  these  mountain 
forest  lands,  their  protection  from  fire,  and  their  conservation  by  use,  would  solve, 
and  solve  satisfactorily,  this  grave  and  urgent  problem.  I'.ut  this  entails,  as  every 
other  effective  national  measure  for  the  preservation  of  the  forest  entails,  for  its 
success,  the  co-operation  of  the  State  concerned,  throug'h  fire  protection,  and  of  the 
private  forest  owners  concerned,  through  better  handling  of  forest  lands  in  private 
ownership. 

"These  are  the  incontrovertible  conclusions  which  tlow  from  the  knowledge  of 
how  we  stand  along  main  lines  with  relation  to  the  forest.  Unless  we  do  these 
things  our  forests  will  inevital)ly  fail,  and  the  failure  of  our  forests  means  the 
erosion  of  .soil  upon  the  mountains  and  a  falling  off  in  the  usefulness  of  our  streams. 
Action  upon  each  of  these  conclusions  re(|uires  no  vast  expenditures,  no  u])heaval 
in  present  economic  conditions,  but  mcrel\  the  exercise  of  reasonable  foresight  and 
thrift  by  individual  forest  owners  and  users,  by  all  the  States,  and  by  the  nation. 
No  one  of  these  great  agencies  can  alone  solve  our  forest  problem.  They  must 
work  together,  unitedly,  vigorously,  adequately,  and  at  once.  If  they  act  together 
and  now,  we  need  not  worry  greatly  about  our  future  timber  sup])ly.  If  they  fail 
to  act,  it  will  mean  inevitable  and  grave  timber  scarcity  in  the  near  future  and 
ac<^ual  timber  famine  for  those  who  come  after  us. 
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"We  can  no  more  disregard  in  our  use  of  the  forest  tlian  in  our  use  of  the 
mine,  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  farm  the  fundamental  truth  that  want  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  waste.  But  we  should  he  thankful  as  individual  forest  owners 
and  forest  users,  thankful  as  individual  States,  and  thankful  as  a  federation  of 
States  that  the  time  for  the  application  of  an  adequate  remedy  is  not  wholly  past. 
Grave  injury  has  heen  done  to  our  country,  which  can  not  he  repaired  in  a  year, 
nor  a  decade,  nor  wholly  effaced  in  a  century:  l)ut  the  fact  gained  hy  our  present 
inventorv,  ahove  all  other  facts  in  importance,  is,  that  if  we  act  at  once  we  still 
have  forest  enough  left  to  produce,  under  right  management,  at  least  what  timher 
we  need. 

"The  cause  of  practical  forestry  is  a  just  cause.  On  the  one  side  are  estab- 
lished habits  of  wastefulness  and  of  misuse;  on  the  other  side  is  the  doctrine  of 
common  sense,  of  business  sagacity,  of  pul)lic  duty.  Because  I  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ican people,  I  believe  that  they  will  follow  the  right  course  and  turn  away  from  the 
wrong  in  this,  as  in  all  other  crucial  questions  upon  which  depends  the  permanent 
welfare  of  our  country." 

Speaking  of  forest  problems  in  his  state.  Governor  N.  B.  Broward,  of 
Florida,  said: 

"In  the  State  of  Florida,  covered  as  it  once  was  with  tall  yellow  pine,  so  that 
a  single  acre  of  land  would  provide  to  the  miller,  perhaps,  10,000  feet  of  lumber, 
it  has  been  cut  ofi  very  largely  over  the  whole  State,  so  far  as  that  State  is  con- 
cerned. The  turpentine  man  has  come  in  and  is  boxing  the  trees  down  to  such  a 
size  that  sometimes  cutting  a  box  on  one  side  will  cause  the  tree  to  fall  in  a  moder- 
ate wind.  Sometimes  fire  gets  in  and  destroys  many  more,  and  this,  with  turpen- 
tine selling  for  35  cents  a  gallon,  which  is  no  price  at  all  for  the  value  of 
turpentine,  even  not  taking  into  consideration  the  great  value  of  the  trees  to  the 
State  in  which  they  are  and  to  the  owner  of  the  trees. 

"We  look  around  the  headwaters  of  our  streams  and  we  see  the  hillsides  along 
the  rivulets  and  branches  being  denuded  of  the  timber  and  even  the  vegetation 
disappearing  in  many  instances.  \Ye  can  see  that  the  time  is  near  by  when  that 
section  of  the  country  must  sulTer  from  first  a  drought  and  then  a  flood,  as  there 
is  no  foliage  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  land,  and  therefore  it  is  just  as  though 
you  would  throw  a  cup  of  water  in  a  tin  liasin  that  will  not  absorb  or  retain  moist- 
ure and  then  tip  it  so  it  will  run  out ;  you  would  have  a  drought  almost  as  quickly 
as  you  would  a  flood  by  throwing  the  water  down  and  letting  it  run  to  the  sea,  un- 
used in  many  instances,  and  not  retained  long  enough  to  be  of  much  use  to  anyone. 

"The  fact  that  these  gentlemen  have  gone  out  into  this  country  and  have  made 
these  careful  investigations,  have  estimated  the  value  of  our  water,  if  used  as  pow- 
er, and  the  many  uses  to  which  both  the  power  and  the  water  can  be  put  on  its  way 
to  the  sea,  is  not  only  a  great  credit  to  them,  but  will  become  a  great  blessing  to 
the  people  of  this  country.  If  the  people  will  act  in  concert  and  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  while  they  may,  great  good  will  result.     To  preserve  the  forests  is 
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necessary.  Reforestation  is  necessary,  it  matters  nut  whether  it  cmnes  at  a  large 
or  small  cost,  we  mnst  ])rovide  for  the  years  to  come;  the  not  far  distant  years,  but 
years  almost  in  sight.  At  the  present  rate  of  cutting  in  the  State  of  F"lorida,  the 
vast  timber  areas  that  I  see  so  graphically  described  by  some  man  in  Michigan  as 
existing  in  Florida  will  disappear  within  twenty  years." 

In  like  manner  were  presented  the  subjects  of  waterways,  lands  and  minerals, 
the  speakers  submitting  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  problems  under  discus- 
sion and  suggesting  remedies  for  existing  evils  and  methods  for  the  improvement 
of  conditions. 

The  holding  of  this  conference  was  the  greatest  step  forward  that  has  l)een 
taken  in  recent  years.  GifTord  Pinchot  was  the  real  power  behind  the  movement, 
as  well  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  and  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  earn- 
est workers.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  a  public  opinion  and  a  public  interest 
in  this  subject  was  created,  a  result  which  probably  could  not  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  work  of  others.  And  it  may  be  added  that  the  country  is  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  Pinchot  for  much  of  the  progress  that  has  since  been  made  in  promot- 
ing the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  for  he  has  continued  an  active,  earnest, 
watchful  worker  for  the  cause,  keeping  alive  and  increasing  the  interest  in 
conservation  which  he  so  effectively  aroused. 

The  first  report  of  the  Conservation  Commission  was  mainly  made  up  from 
reports  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  various  scientific  bureaus  of  Washington. 
These  investigations  were  made  by  direction  of  the  President,  with  reference  to 
the  various  resources  of  the  country,  and  especially  with  reference  to  their  amount, 
the  rate  of  exploitation,  the  increase  of  exploitation,  and  to  give  estimates  of  the 
])robal)le  time  they  would  last,  provided  the  future  tendencies  continued  at  the  past 
rate.  These  reports  were  deemed  sufficient  to  furnish  a  basis  on  which  States  and 
citizens  could  act. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  reads  as  follows: 

"This  joint  conservation  conference  in  session  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  this  10th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  1908,  representing  the  several 
States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States  through  governors  of  States,  State 
conservation  commissions,  delegates,  and  reprcsenlatives  of  Stale  and  national 
organizations  dealing  with  natural  rcsoui-ces,  does  hereby  resoh'c  and  declare: 

"Havino-  heard  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  read,  and 
having  fully  deliberated  thereon,  we  hereby  indorse  the  said  report  as  a  wise,  just, 
and  patriotic  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  of  the  thoughtless  and 
proflio-ate  manner  in  which  some  of  these  resources  have  been  and  are  being  wasted, 
and  of  the  urgent  need  for  their  conservation   in   the   interests   of   this  and   future 
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generations,  to  the  end  that  the  prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  the  nation   may  be 
assured. 

"We  especially  approve  of  the  principle  of  co-operation  among  the  States  and 
between  these  and  the  Federal  Government  laid  down  in  that  report  and  in  the 
earlier  report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  and  urge  both  state  and 
federal  legislatures  to  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  extend  and  apply 
such  co-operation  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  use  and  conservation  of  our 
resources. 

"We  especially  commend  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  separate  dis- 
posal of  the  surface  rights,  timber  rights,  and  mineral  rights  on  the  remaining 
public  lands  of  the  United  States;  and  we  approve  the  disposal  of  mineral  rights 
by  lease  only,  and  the  disposal  of  timber  rights  only  under  conditions  insuring 
proper  cutting  and  logging,  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  growing  timber  and 
the  watersheds  and  headwaters  of  streams  used  for  navigation  and  other  inter- 
state purposes. 

"We  also  especially  approve  and  indorse  the  proposition  that  all  the  uses  of 
the  waters  and  all  portions  of  each  waterway  should  be  treated  as  interrelated ;  and 
we  emphatically  urge  prompt  and  effective  legislation  providing  for  the  immediate 
and  proper  development  of  the  waterways  of  the  country  for  navigation,  water 
supply,  and  other  interstate  uses,  preferal)ly  by  direct  federal  appropriations ;  other- 
wise by  the  issue  of  bonds. 

"Approving  those  portions  of  the  report  pointing  out  the  need  for  continued 
investigation  and  more  extended  scientific  research,  we  also  urge  that  this  policy  of 
gaining  more  definite  and  specific  knowledge  relating  to  our  resources  be  adopted 
by  the  several  States  no  less  than  by  the  Federal  Government. 

"Especially  commending  the  portions  of  the  report  dealing  with  diminished 
national  efficiency  due  to  disease  and  premature  death  among  our  citizens,  we  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  protecting  life  and  health  by  States,  municipalities,  and 
communities  no  less  than  by  the  Federal  Government ;  and  we  urge  further  investi- 
gation of  all  other  means  whereby  the  efficiency  of  individual  citizens,  and  hence  of 
the  States  and  nation,  may  be  increased. 

"We  favor  the  maintenance  of  conservation  commissions  in  every  State,  to  the 
end  that  each  Commonwealth  may  be  aided  and  guided  in  making  the  best  use  of 
those  abundant  resources  with  which  it  has  been  blessed. 

"We  also  especially  urge  on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  high  desir- 
ability of  maintaining  a  national  commission  on  the  conservation  of  the  resources 
of  the  country,  empowered  to  co-operate  with  State  commissions,  to  the  end  that 
every  sovereign  Commonwealth  and  every  section  of  the  country  may  attain  the 
high  degree  of  prosperity  and  the  sureness  of  perpetuity  naturally  arising  in  the 
abundant  resources,  and  the  vigor,  intelligence,  and  patriotism  of  our  people." 

The  movement  aroused  great  interest  in  all  the  States,  and  especially  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.  The  facts  from  the  great  accumulation  of  knowledge  compiled 
by  the  various  sections  of  the  Conference  soon  began  to  spread  in  a  way  to  become 
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general  knowledge.  The  columns  of  newspapers  and  magazines  were  thrown  open 
to  articles  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  it  formed  the  subject  of 
thousands  of  strong  editorials.  The  National  Conservation  Association  was  formed 
at  Washington,  and  the  National  Conservation  Congress  was  organized  to  hold 
annual  meetings  in  cities  to  be  selected,  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  governors,  mayors,  and  various  organizations  at  interest.  The  work  of  the 
Association  and  Congress  has  resulted  in  a  wide  diffusion  of  useful  information,  in 
effective  legislation  for  the  advancement  of  conservation  l)v  the  National  and 
State  governments,  in  active  i)artici])ation  hv  women's  clul)s,  colleges,  schools, 
philanthropic  and  civic  institutions,  industrial  organizations,  mining  and  lumber 
companies,  and  by  many  individual  land  owners  and  farmers.  The  effects  of  the 
movement  are  cumulative,  and  it  will  go  on  gathering  increment — force — prevent- 
ing evil  and  educing  good — until  the  great  objects  sought  by  its  promoters  are 
achieved  in  the  trium])Ii  of  riglit  reason  and  common  sense. 

At  the  time  the  National  Conservation  Commission  was  created,  the  Inland 
Waterways  Commission,  appointed  on  March  14,  1''07,  was  reappointed.  Three 
members  were  added  and  the  commission  was  made  the  section  of  waters  of  the 
National  Conservation  Commission.  The  President's  letter,  reappointing  the  Inland 
Waterways   Commission,    follows : 

TiiK  ^^'^[ITK  House,, 
//■(/.s7///;-fr);;,  Jitiic  5,  1008. 

The  Inland  Waterways  Commission  was  ap])(>inletl  on  March  14,  1907.  Jt 
was  appointed  to  meet  the  strongly  expressed  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple. Commercial  organizations  throughout  tlie  Mississii>i)i  X'alley  and  elsewhere 
demanded  then  and  still  demand  such  improvement  of  waterways  and  develop- 
ment of  navigation  as  will  prevent  traffic  congestion  and  dcvelo]-)  commerce.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  fact  that,  although  the  Federal  (^i(ivcrnment  lias  in  the  last  half 
centurv  spent  more  than  a  third  of  a  billion  dollars  in  waterwav  inii)ro\enicnl. 
and  although  the  demand  for  transportation  has  steadily  increased,  navigation  on 
our  rivers  has  not  only  not  increased,  but  has  actually  greatly  diminished.  The 
method  hitherto  pursued  has  been  thoroughly  ineffective;  money  has  been  si)ent 
freelv  for  improving  navigation,  but  river  navigation  at  least  has  not  been  im- 
proved, and  there  is  a  just  and  reasonalilc  demand  on  the  |)art  of  the  jjcoplc  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  in  our  rivers  in  some  way  which  will  yield  prac- 
tical results.  It  was  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  the  commission  of  which  you 
are  chairman  was  re(|uested  to  consider  and  recommend  a  general  ])lan  of  water- 
wav improvement  giving  reasonable  promise  of  eft'ectiveness. 

The  preliminary  rei)ort  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  was  excellent  in 
everv  wav.  It  outlines  a  general  plan  of  waterway  im])ro\Tnienl  which  when 
adoi)te(l  will   gi\'e   assurance   that    the   imi.ij-ox-ements  will  yield  practical  results  in 
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the  way  of  increased  navigation  and  water  transportation.  In  every  essential  feat- 
ure the  plan  recommended  by  the  commission  is  new.  In  the  principle  of  co-ordi- 
nating all  uses  of  the  waters  and  treating  each  waterway  system  as  a  unit;  in  the 
principle  of  correlating  water  traffic  with  rail  and  other  land  traffic ;  in  the  princi- 
ple of  expert  initiation  of  projects  in  accordance  with  commercial  foresight  and 
the  needs  of  a  growing  country;  and  in  the.  principle  of  co-operation  between-  tlic 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in  the  administration  and  use  of  waterways, 
etc.,  the  general  plan  proposed  by  the  commission  is  new  and  at  the  same  time 
sane  and  simple.  The  plan  deserves  unqualified  support.  T  regret  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  adopted  by  Congress,  but  I  am  confident  that  ultimately  it  will  be  adopted. 

Pending  further  opportunity  for  action  by  Congress  the  work  of  the  commis- 
sion should  be  continued,  with  the  view  of  still  further  perfecting  the  general  plan 
by  additional  investigations  and  by  ascertaining  definitely  and  specifically  why  the 
methods  hitherto  pursued  have  failed.  To  this  end  I  ask  that  the  present  members 
of  the  Waterways  Commission  continue  their  most  commendable  public  service.  I 
am  asking  three  others  to  join  them,  namely:  Senator  William  B.  Allison,  of  Iowa; 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana,  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  president  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress;  and  Prof.  Cicorge  F.  Swain,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  a  recognized  authority  on  water  power.  When  a  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  appointed  to  succeed  General  Alexander  Mackenzie,  retired,  I  shall  also  desig- 
nate him  a  member,  in  lieu  of  General  Mackenzie,  whose  retirement  relieves  him 
of  further  duty  on  the  commission.  The  C(.>nimission  will  thus  be  increased  from 
9  members  to  12. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  commission  I  shall  shortly  issue  an  exec- 
utive order  along  the  lines  suggested  by  your  findings  and  recommendations, 
directing  the  executive  departments  to  give  the  commission  access  to  their  records 
and  all  necessary  and  practicable  assistance  in  securing  information  for  submis- 
sion to  the  President  and  to  Congress. 

An  indirect  but  useful  result  of  the  work  of  the  commission  was  the  recent 
conference  of  governors  on  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  held  in  the 
White  House  May  13-15.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  repeating  my  public  expres- 
sion of  indebtedness  and  my  congratulations  to  the  commission  for  their  signal 
public  service  in  connection  with  this  great  conference;  it  was  an  event  which  is 
likely  to  exert  a  jjrofound  and  lasting  influence  on  the  development  and  history  of 
our  country. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  sent  to  each  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Inland 
^Yaterways  Commission. 

Sincerely  yours, 

TriivODORR  Roosevelt. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission,  which 
was  also  designated  by  the  President,  met  in  Chicago'  on  |nnc  19,  1908.  and  elected 
Thomas  R.  Ship])  secretarv  of  the  comnn'ssion. 
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The  coniniittcc  authorized  llic  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  commission  to 
correspond  with  governors  and  other  state  officials  and  with  national  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  natural  resources.  Tt  agreed  to  write  the  governors,  or  rep- 
resentatives to  he  appointed  by  them,  to  participate  in  a  meeting  with  the  National 
Conservation  Commission  on  December  8,  1908.  The  date  for  the  first  general 
meeting  of  the  commission  was  fixed  for  December  1,  l'^08.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  executive  committee  should  issue  bulletins  of  progress  from  time  to  time, 
announcing  places  and  dates  of  meetings  and  conveying  other  information  of  serv- 
ice to  the  commission.  It  was  decided  that  in  the  collection  of  information  the 
chairman  and  secretary  of  each  section  should  act  in  behalf  of  this  section  and 
liiat  the  data  collected  should  be  co-ordinated  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission. 
By  general  agreement,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  invite  all  necessary  expert 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  special  statements  and  reports. 

The  compilation  of  data  planned  by  the  executive  committee  was  authorized 
by  the  following  executive  order  of  the  President: 

EXECUTIVE    ORDER. 

A  national  conservation  commission  to  consider  and  advise  the  President  upon 
the  condition  and  needs  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  has  been  ap|)ointed 
by  the  President.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  bureaus,  and  other 
government  establishments  are  hereby  instructed  to  secure,  com])ile,  and  furnish  to 
the  said  commission  all  such  information  and  data  relevant  to  its  work  as  the  com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  reque.st,  and  as  may  be  respectively  within  the  law- 
ful powers  of  such  departments,  bureaus,  and  g-overnment  establishments  to  secure, 
compile,  or  furnish,  and  not  inconsistent  with  express  ])rovisions  of  law. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House.  Jimc  8,  1908. 

Under  authority  of  this  executive  order,  the  conservation  commission  under- 
took the  making  of  an  inventory  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  in 
co-0])eration  with  the  executive  dei)artments  of  the  Ciovernment,  state  oflicers,  and 
with  national  organizations.  General  sui)ervision  of  the  compilation  of  material 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  whom  the  I'resident  assigned  to 
assist  the  commission  in  its  work. 

'i'he  work  of  the  commission  was  greatly  aided  by  the  ra]>id  a])i)ointnient  of 
state  conservation  commissions. 

In  addition  to  the  co-operation  of  state  and  federal  agencies,  the  national 
organizations  rendered  valuable  assistance.  These  organizations  named  conserva- 
tion committees  tO'  act  in  co-operation  with  the  national  commission.* 


*Por  personnel  of  the  Conservation  Conimission  and  Conference  see  appendix. 
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'I'liK  pRoc.RKss  OF  Forestry. 

The  National  Forest  areas  were  increased  from  al)out  150,000,000  acres  in 
l')07  to  180,000,000  in  1913,  in  the  vStates  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Alichigan,  Alinnesota,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Sonth  Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton and  Wyoming,  and  in  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico.  In  addition  are  the  purchases 
approved  under  the  \\'eeks  Law,  amounting  to  857,346  acres.  Most  of  this  area 
is  euiliraccd  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,   South   Carolina,   A^irginia   and  West  Virginia. 

Under  the  heading  of  "The  Result  of  Conservation,"  The  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Jour- 
nal says : 

"It  appears  from  recent  federal  reports  that  forest  hres  which  were  so  grave 
a  menace  a  few  years  ago  are  rapidly  decreasing.  Only  some  thirtv  thousand 
acres  of  the  national  reserves  have  been  burned  over  so  far  this  season  (1913) 
and  that  is  a  trivial  portion  of  the  total  area  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtv-three 
forests  now  under  federal  supervision. 

"This  gratifying  result  is  due  largely  no  doubt  to  impro\-ed  and  extended 
safeguards  against  forest  tires;  and  it  is  but  one  evidence  of  our  awakened  sense 
to  the  need  of  protecting  and  conserving  natural  resources.  We  hear  much  less 
of  the  conservation  movement  now  than  we  did  a  few  seasons  gone  by,  not  because 
that  movement  is  less  virile  but  simply  because  it  is  accomplishing  its  purpose  in 
a  constructive  manner.  Like  most  other  reforms,  it  bestirred  a  great  deal  of  clamor 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  while  it  was  breaking  a  path  through  j^opular 
inditTerence  and  prejudiced  opposition.  Once  \\ell  under  way,  it  moved  quietly 
but  forcefully  forward. 

"The  tasks  of  conservation  are  in  no  wise  complete,  nor  will  thev  ever  be. 
Indeed,  they  have  but  fairly  begun.  The  vital  idea  from  which  they  sjjring,  like  all 
ideas  that  count  in  the  betterment  of  the  world,  nnist  be  continually  renewed,  read- 
justed and  applied  to  particular  needs. 

"The  principle  on  which  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  are  saved  from 
selfish  monopolies  at  one  time  and  from  destructive  fires  at  another  must  be  adapted 
to  divers  other  situations.  The  prevention  of  fires  in  general  by  means  of  educat- 
ing the  jniblic  in  rules  of  caution  and  safety  is  one  of  the  great  fields  of  conserva- 
tion, as  is  also  the  protection  of  public  health.  The  fact  is  we  are  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  this  term  and  the  full  scope  of  the  cause  behind 
it." 

The  rapid  progress  of  forestry  in  the  States  is  shown  in  the  following  state- 
ments made  in  the  report  of  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the  Fifth  National  Con- 
servation Congress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  18,  V)  and  20,  1913: 
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"The  progress  of  forestry  in  tlie  various  Slates  has  l)een  remarkable.  A  deeatle 
ago  l)ut  few  States  gave  the  subject  any  serious  attention  at  all.  Today  no  less 
than  25  have  active  forest  departments,  the  majority  of  which  employ  professional 
State  foresters,  and  20  have  efficient  fire  protective  systems.  Kive  States  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  forest  taxation  problem  by  enacting  legislation  which 
permits  forest  land  to  be  classified  separately  and  the  bulk  of  the  tax  placed  on  the 
yield — that  is,  on  the  timber  when  cut — while  two  others  have  taken  steps  to  pro- 
vide such  legislation.  Fourteen  have  established  Stale  forests,  with  rm  ap-ere- 
gate  area  of  more  than  3,400,000  acres  Jn  1912,  10  States  maintained  forest 
tree  nurseries  that  produced  nearly  10,000,000  small  trees,  about  half  of  which 
were  distributed  to  private  owners  at  cost.  Considerable  assistance  is  given 
prix'ate  owners  through  field  demonstrations  of  the  i)roi)er  methods  of  managing 
lorests  and  reforesting  cut-over  and  waste  lands.  Sixty-three  forest  experiment 
stations  have  been  established,  practically  all  in  the  past  few  years.  These  activ- 
ities are  gixen  a  powerful  stimulus  by  education  in  forestry  conducted  by  the  State 
forest  department  and  by  regularly  estalilished  institutions  of  learning,  through 
popular  lectures,  publications,  correspondence,  and  technical  training,  supplement- 
ed by  actual  demonstrations  in  the  field.  L'nquestionably  the  most  intensix'e  work 
in  forestry  in  this  country  today   is  lieing  done  bv  the  States. 

"The  importance  of  these  activities  to  the  forest  movement  in  the  whole  c(jun- 
Iry  is  very  great.  Establishment  of  forest  (le])artnients  means  the  systematic 
introduction  of  forest  work  in  the  States.  I'ublic  attention  is  being  focussed  upon 
forestry.  Protection  against  fire  is  saving  the  forest  and,  together  with  more 
equitable  taxation,  is  encouraging  the  private  practice  of  forestrv.  Distribution 
of  planting  stock  is  aiding  in  the  renewal  of  the  forest.  Public  forests  will  furnish 
the  nucleus  of  a  State  timber  supply,  will  serve  as  demonstrations  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  forest  methods,  and  will  bring  rexemie  to  the  States.  In  prac- 
tically every  State  which  has  adopted  a  comprehensive  forest  policy  a  strong  public 
sentiment  for  forestrv  has  started  and  is  constantlv  increasing. 

"This  rapid  progress  of  forestry  is  due  in  large  measure  to  harmonious  co- 
ojjeration  between  Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies.  The  Federal  Government, 
at  the  re(|uest  of  many  of  the  States,  has  studied  their  problems  and  hel])ed  ihem 
to  formulate  a  forest  ])olicy.  'J'he  States  and  the  ('.o\ernment  have  assisted  thou- 
sands of  private  owners  by  correspondence,  lectures,  ])uhlications.  and  field  exami- 
nations. Government,  States,  and  private  owners  ha\-e  co-operated  in  the  joint 
protection  of  their  forest  holdings.  Federal  funds  are  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  States  on  projects  which  are  ol  interstate  or  national  im])ortance.  such  as 
the  ])rotection  of  forested  watersheds  ol   na\igable  streams. 

"Four-fifths  of  the  nation's  timber  su])pl\-  is  held  b\-  ]iri\ate  owners.  The 
private  practice  of  forestry  is  therefore  of  first  ini])ortance,  and  the  States  ;ire 
endeavoring  to  make  it  as  easy  as  ])ossihlc  by  remo\-ing  such  obstacles  as  lack  i>f 
protection  and  unfair  taxation.  This,  together  with  the  i)roper  management  of 
their  own  holdings,  is  the  vStates'  chief  aim  in  forest r\-. 
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■'The  direction  and  control  of  forest  work  within  the  jnrisdictiou  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  is,  as  a  rule,  placed  with  boards,  commissions,  or  similar  organiza- 
tions, whose  duties  are  chiefly  (1)  administrative  or  (2j  investigative.  In  some 
States  both  kinds  of  organizations  have  been  created. 

"The  administrative  organization  has  supervision  over  such  lines  of  work  as 
fire  protection;  the  purchase,  care,  and  management  of  State  forests;  reforestation 
of  State  and  private  lands;  co-operation  with  [jrivate  owners  of  timberland,  and 
the  general  education  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  forestry  through  lectures, 
publications,  and  similar  means.  It  is  responsible  to  the  Governor  or  the  legis- 
lature and  has  been  given  various  names,  such  as  Department  of  Forestry,  Board 
of  Forestry,  or  Forest  Commission.  Such  organizations  have  been  established  in 
Alabama,  California,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New- 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  i'ennsylvania,  ^\'ashington,  and  Wisconsin.  In 
other  States  the  work  has  been  placed  under  the  Board  of  i\griculture,  as  in  Colo- 
rado and  Vermont ;  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  Connecticut,  Kansas, 
and  Ohio;  the  Conservation  Commission,  in  Louisiana  and  New  York;  the  Forest, 
Fish,  and  Game  Department,  in  Tennessee  and  \\'est  Virginia;  the  Geological 
Survey,  in  North  Carolina;  the  Public  Domain  Commission  in  Michigan;  the  State 
School  of  Forestry,  in  North  Dakota,  and  the  State  Land  Department,  in  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  South  Dakota.  In  still  other  States,  including  Maine,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Rhode  Island,  complete  control  is  vested  in  a  forest  commissioner  or 
wState  forester,  who  is  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor  or  the  legislature. 

"The  appointment  of  a  professional  forester  as  State  forester  is  generallv 
authorized.  Assistant  foresters  are  also  employed,  together  with  whatever  tech- 
nical and  clerical  force  mav  be  necessary. 

"The  kind  of  work  done  by  the  various  States  dift'ers  according  to  forest  and 
other  natural  conditions.  In  the  more  mountainous  and  heavily  timbered  regions 
the  chief  problem  is  fire  protection,  while  in  the  prairie  States  or  in  heavily  cut- 
over  or  barren  parts  of  the  other  States  it  is  reforestation. 

"The  annual  appropriations  for  forest  work  range  from  several  hundred  dol- 
lars to  more  than  $300,000.  Eventually  many  of  the  administrative  organizations 
will  be  practically  self-supporting  from  the  revenue  of  timber  sales,  water  power 
rights,  and  other  privileges  granted  on  the  State  forest  lands." 

There  are  now  approximately  3,600,000  acres  of  private  forest  lands  vmder 
some  sort  of  management;  1,216,000  acres  of  private  lands  planted  with  forest 
trees;  thirty  timberland  owners'  fire  protective  associations  and  twenty-eight 
associations  for  the  advancement  of  forestry.  Courses  in  forestrv  are  now  given 
by  schools  and  colleges  in  nearly  e\-ery  State  in  the  L-nion. 

HEALTH   AND  HuMAN  LiFE. 

With  the  consideration  of  the  conservation  of  natural  resources  came  the 
thought  of  conserving  human  life  l)y  means  not  then  employed.     'J'he  Bureau  of 
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Mines  was  establislied  h}-  the  J'V'dcral  GoNcrninciU  in  the  hope  that  the  great  nuni- 
l)er  (if  fatahties  in  mines  niight  be  decreased  In- intelhg-ent  investi;s:ation,  by  proper 
instruction  of  miners  and  in  nian_\-  other  \\a_\s.  'I'he  result  was,  that  with  70,000 
more  men  employed  in  coal  mines  of  the  Tniled  v^tates  in  P'li  than  in  1907, 
the  deaths  in  coal  mines  in  I'M 2  were  H3>7  less  than  in  l''()7.  'rhrou.ghoul  the 
countr\-  and  at  many  different  mines,  experts  from  the  I'.ureau  liaye  been  contin- 
ually at  work  amoui;-  the  miners,  teachin,!^-  tliem  the  wa_\-  in  which  to  .q'o  almut  their 
rescue  work  and  how  to  giye  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  should  know,  in  case  of  disaster  th^ere  is  always  a  force  of  trained  men  at 
hand  who  know  exactly  what  U>  do.  The  I'.ureau  of  Mines  has  done  many  things 
that  ha\-e  gone  far  toward  reducing  the  death  rate  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  coun- 
try. Xo  less  important  is  the  work  of  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  Society,  the  Chil- 
dren's I'.ureau  of  the  L'.  vS.  Department  of  Cummercc  and  Labor  and  the  depart- 
ments of  health  and  sanitation  that  haye  been  established  by  the  I'ederrd  ('.o\-ern- 
mcnl  and  by  the  Stales,  accounts  of  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  review. 
The  examples  set  by  the  Government  and  by  the  States  in  conserving  health  and 
life  were  followed  bv  numicipalities,  phihuithropic  and  civic  organizations,  scliools, 
colleges,  insurance  companies  and  industrial  corporations.  As  the  years  passed 
the  truth  became  more  generally  recognized  that  "i)ul)lic  health  is  our  greatest 
natural  resource."  and  with  this  knowledge  came  a  realization  of  neglected  duties 
of  States,  connnunities  and  individuals,  and  of  the  imperative  demand  for  wise  and 
effective  action.  Those  whose  professional  duties  were  confined  to  the  cure  ot  dis- 
eases, \vere  awakened  to  the  great  moral  duty  of  removing  the  causes  of  such  ills, 
and  rapidly  formed  the  vanguard  in  the  war  of  pre\-ention.  If  the  sa\-ing  of  life 
and  the  ])romotion  of  public  health  had  been  the  only  results  of  the  conservation 
mo\ement  in  tliis  country,  its  leaders  and  the  whole  people  would  have  been  well 
re])ai(l  for  all  the  time,  thought,  money  and  energ_\-  expended  in  the  work. 

Mining  and  tiik  Utili>^atio\  oi'  \\'.\ti:r  Powkr. 

A  rei)ort  of  the  Geological  Survey  issued  in  1''07  estimated  the  amount  of 
coal  remaining  in  the  ground  to  be  3,147,043,000,000  tons,  one-third  of  which  was 
stated  to  be  of  poor  (|ualil\-  and  dirficult  of  mining.  The  production  during  that 
year  was  more  than  480,000,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  mining  ])ractice  at 
that  time  one  ton  of  coal  was  lost  for  every  two  tons  won.  An  elTort  was  made 
to  reach  an  approximate  idea  of  the  length  of  lime  this  coal  supply  would  last,  and 
it  was  shown  that  the  easily  accessible  coal  might  be  exhausted  about  the  year 
2040,  and  all  coal  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  was  predicted,  however, 
that  powerful  extraneous  influences  would   come   to   bear   on   coal   production    in 
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favor  of  lengthening  the  hfe  (if  the  supi)h'.  These  influences,  as  foreseen,  are 
now  at  work  in  the  development  of  water  power  and  the  economies  which  have 
been  introduced  in  mining  and  handling  coal,  and  in  transportation.  There  has 
been  great  progress  in  the  development  ;)f  water  power  for  heating  and  lightings, 
and  power  for  manufacturing  and  trans])ortation,  and  yet  it  may  be  said  that  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  important  industry.  There  are  millions  of 
horse-power  going  to  waste  in  our  streams  today,  most  of  which  can  and  will  be 
utilized,  replacing  coal,  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  coal  supplv  l)v  a  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century.  An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  conservation  of  one 
of  our  natural  resources  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  conservation  of  others  is 
furnished  by  these  statements.  The  length  of  the  life  of  our  coal  supplv  depends 
main!}'  upon  the  utilization  of  our  streams  for  heat,  light  and  power — the  life  of 
our  streams,  as  efl:"ective  sources  of  power,  de])end  upon  the  conservation  of  our 
forests.  Again,  at  the  ])resent  rate  of  increase  in  production,  our  high-grade  iron 
ores  will  be  exhausted  in  half  a  century,  and  probably  before  that  time  a  very 
large  use  will  be  made  of  low-grade  ores  not  now  classed  as  available.  These 
lower-grade  ores  will  re(|uire  an  increased  amount  of  fuel  per  ton  of  iron  smelted, 
and  draw  more  hea\'il}-  upon  the  ever  decreasing  coal  supply.  The  substitution 
of  other  materials  for  metal  now  used  for  certain  ])urposes,  prevention  of  waste 
and  destruction  of  manufactured  iron,  of  waste  in  mining,  reworking  iron  and 
steel  scraj),  improved  devices  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  and  other  coal  prod- 
ucts, improvements  in  furnaces  and  engines,  for  the  utilization  of  the  largest 
practicable  fraction  of  the  thermal  energy  of  coal — all  are  important  steps  that 
have  been  made  tO'  solve  the  ])roblem  of  conserving"  two  of  om'  great  natural 
resources — of  postponing  as  long  as  possible  the  time  when  their  exhaustion  will 
liecome  a  matter  of  history. 

FaRMIiXG. 

Conservation  as  applied  \o  the  farm  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects 
relating  to  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  agriculture  forms 
the  basis  of  all  progress  in  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  conserva- 
tion of  agricultural  re-sources,  means  the  proper  use  and  protection  of  soils,  the 
prevention  of  erosion,  increased  fertility,  the  adoption  of  intensive  methods  and 
larger  and  more  remunerative  crops.  Much  encouraging  work  along  these  lines 
has  been  done  in  the  past  decade,  as  a  result  of  etiforts  to  promote  better  farm- 
ing by  the  Federal  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  State  experiment 
stations,  the  land  departments  of  railroads,  agricultural  i)ublications  and  farmers' 
organizations.  Along  with  this  work  has  come  better  roads,  better  means  of 
transportation,   and   marked   improvement  in  many  phases  of  rural  life. 
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The  follow  iiiL;-  from  a  report  issued  1)_\-  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
hriet  mention  of  some  of  the  lines  along  which  hettermenl  of  agricultural  indus- 
try has  heen  accomplished: 

"The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  whose  ramifications  extend  to  every  section 
of  the  country,  is  constantly  teaching  the  farmers  how  to  improve  their  crops  bv 
breeding  and  selection;  how  to  jntt  into  operation  the  best  methods  of  farm  prac- 
tice; and  how  to  pre\-ent  diseases  in  plants.  It  is  constantly  securing  and  distrib- 
uting new  and  impro\-ed  varieties  of  seeds  and  plants;  studies  and  disseminates 
information  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  continuously  carrying  on  the  enormous  work  which  must,  in  the  \-ery  nattu-e 
of  things,  resdilt  in  vast  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions. 

"The  Bureau  of  Soils  investigates  soils  in  their  relation  to  crops;  their  a(la])ta- 
tion  to  crops;  their  ])roper  utilization  and  management;  antl  information  is  dis- 
seminated in  relation  thereto,  to  which  all  farmers  have  access. 

"The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  represents  the  department  in  its  relations 
to  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  vStates.  In  these  experiment  stations  ocular 
demonstrations  are  given  of  the  best  methods  of  culti\-ation  and  of  the  l)est  varie- 
ties for  the  cultivator. 

"The  Bureau  of  Entomology  obtains  and  disseminates  information  in  regard 
to  injurious  insects  affecting  field  crops,  fruits,  truck  crops,  forest,  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, etc.,  and  gives  instructions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  their  su])])ression  or 
the  prevention  of  their  ravages. 

"The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  investigates  the  econonn'c  relations  of  birds 
and  mammals  which  are  beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  also  of  those  which  are 
destructixe. 

"The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  makes  such  in\-estigations  and  analvses  as  ])ertain 
in  general  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  dealing  with  fertilizers  and  agricultural 
jM-oducts. 

"The  Weather  Bureau  gives  timely  warning  by  the  display  of  weather  and 
Mood  signals,  and  issues  storm  warnings  for  the  l)enefit  of  agriculture,  which 
information  enables  farmers  to  adopt  measures  for  the  protection  of  their  grow- 
ing crops  or  those  alreadv  harvested. 

"The  beneficial  effects  of  the  work  of  these  bureaus,  and  of  the  Oeiiartment 
of  Agriculture  generally,  are  clearly  shown  by  the  figures  covering  the  last 
decade,   during  which   their  operations  lri\e  been  ;icti\-ely  and  widely  extended. 

"The  agricultural  resources  of  the  countr\-  have  been,  and  are  constantly  be- 
ing,  conserved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  it  is  inipossible  to  estimate 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  enormous  benefit  that  has  accrued  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  through  its  operations." 
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W  hile  lliere  has  been  progress  in  scientific  and  practical  farming,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  of  farm  life,  the  advancement  may  be  said  to  have  bare- 
ly begun.  That  community  is  fortunate  which  can  number  among  its  land  owners 
one  or  two  "progressive"  farmers.  A  few  boys  in  each  State  make  annual  demon- 
strations of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  liy  producing  one  to  two  hundred  or  more 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  having  followed  carefully  tlic  instructions  given  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  State  experiment  stations  or  l)y  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  railroads,  while  thousands  of  farmers  in  each  of  these  States  con- 
tinue to  follow  old  methods  and  get  from  four  to  eight  acres  what  the  boys  get 
from  one.  Where  one  farmer  adopts  such  methods  as  constantlv  increase  the 
productivity  of  his  fields  and  preserve  his  woodland,  hundreds  allow  their  lands 
to  become  impoverished  l)y  shallow  plowing,  constant  clean  cultivation  and  conse- 
quent erosion,  throw  them  out  as  worthless,  and  clear  their  woodlots  for  new 
ground  to  undergo  the  same  course  of  de])letion. 

The  work  before  the  Federal  and  State  departments  of  agriculture  is  to  edu- 
cate the  masses.  It  is  easy  to  teach  those  who  wish  to  learn,  l)ut  it  is  exceeding- 
ly difficult  to  force  knowledge  and  a  desire  for  something  ]:»etter  upon  those  who 
are  blinded  by  prejudice  and  wedded  to  old  customs.  But  success  has  followed 
every  well  directed  eifort  to  promote  better  farming,  and  the  work  will  continue 
until  most  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  country  will  be  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  and  all  conditions  of  rural  life  correspondingly  improved. 
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THE  KNOXVILLE  EXPOSITIONS 


Nothing-  of  greater  interest  can  be  found  in  the  histories  of  llie  cx])Ositions 
wliieh  ha\e  been  held  in  Knowille  than  the  ince])tion  and  slow  growth  of  the  move- 
ment;  the  llrst  etiort  to  i)romote  an  exposition  ha\ing  been  made  in  the  fall  of 
1900;  the  second  in  l''0,\  and  the  third  and  successful  eti'ort,  resulting  in  the  first 
Appalachian  Exposition,  in  1''0''. 

All  exposition  plans  were  formed  in  the  Commercial  Cluli  of  Knowille,  and  it 
was  through  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  this  organization  that  the  plans  fiiialb- 
were  carried  out. 

Chilhowee  Park  was  selected  as  an  exposition  site  in  18W;  and  a  maj)  of  the 
grounds  was  drawn  in  1900,  on  which  was  indicated  the  present  Main  Building  and 
its  location — the  Forestry  Ruilding — the  Woman's  Building  of  l''10-ll,  and  other 
features  familiar  to  exposition  visitors.  The  map  together  with  plans  for  financing 
an  exposition  and  a  lease  on  the  grounds  for  one  month  in  each  year,  which  was 
given  by  the  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Company,  were  submitted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Commercial  Club.  The  j^lans  were  approved  and  an  exposition  committee  ap- 
pointed. A  charter  for  the  East  Tennessee  Exposition  Company,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $100,000  was  applied  for.  Stock  was  subscribed  for  by  a  number  of 
the  Chib  members  and  others,  the  firm  of  AlcTeer,  Hood  &  Co.,  heading  the  list 
with  a  .subscription  of  $1,000.00,  followed  by  one  from  C.  C.  Howell  for  the  same 
amount.  An  exposition  company  was  formed.  Its  officers  were  J.  Pike  Powers, 
President,  C.eo.  A\'.  Murphy,  \'ice-president,  and  W.  M.  Goodman,  Secretary.  The 
Directors  were;  J.  Pike  Powers,  Geo.  W.  .Murph_\-,  W.  M.  Goodman,  J,  .Mien  Smith. 
S.  D.  Coykendall,  L.  D.  Tyson,  Edward  llenegar,  R.  M.  Rhea.  Win.  S.  Shields, 
E.  T.  Sanford,  T.  I.  Stephenson,  O.  M.  Tate,  Peter  Blow,  E.  II.  Scharringhaus; 
S.  V.  Chandler,  E.  G.  Gates,  T.  G.  Brown,  J.  11.  McW'illiams,  C.  L.  iiwing.  11.  S 
IMizner,  Jesse  Groner,  J.  T.  McTeer,  C.  Al.  McClung,  and  Chas.  W.  Dabney. 

The  project  failed  then,  as  it  did  afterwards  also  in  1''03. 

Nothing  more  was  done  from  that  time   until    the   close   of   the   Commercial 
Club's  advertising  campaign  in  1909,  in  which  more   than  SI  7,000   was  spent    for 
newspaper  advertising  and  booklets.     This  money,  it  may  be  added,  was  subscribed 
'by  the  same  indi\iduals  and  firms  that  ditl  most  tO'  finance  the  expositions. 

In  190'^  plans  for  the  first  .\ppalachian  Exposition  were  submitted  to  the  b'.xec- 

utive  Committee  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  were  adojited  with  some  misgivings. 

However,  the  cam|)aign  was  soon  under  waw  and  it   was  not   long  before  the 

success  of  the  undt'rtaking  was  assured.      The  map  showing  grounds  and  projjosed 

buildings    which   was  made  ten  years  before,  was  brought   from   its  place  among 
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other  treasures,  and  C()])ied,  witli  a  few  clianges  necessary  to  carry  out  new  ideas; 
grading"  was  started,  building  began,  and  Avithin  eleven  months  the  gates  of  the  I'JIO 
exposition  were  opened. 

This  exposition  was  regarded  by  the  press  of  the  South  as  a  good  exani])le  of 
twentieth  century  initiative  and  as  a  great  constructive  movement  and  a  strong 
argument  for  the  doctrine  of  conservation.    The  .Irlaiifa  Constitution  said  : 

"Knoxville,  Tenn.,  sets  a  notable  example  to  the  entire  South  in  its  Appalach- 
ian Exposition  enterprise.  The  story  of  the  inception  of  this  enterprise  and  its 
originators  and  underwriters  is  detailed  elsewhere. 

"Its  director  general  states  what  evcrv  informed  Southerner  knows — that  the 
region  of  the  Southern  Appalachians,  covering  portions  of  six  states,  has  been  ])aid 
less  attention  than  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

"He  sets  forth  what  is  also  common  knowledge — that  within  this  territory  are 
agricultural,  timber,  mining  and  industrial  possibilities  of  which  the  average  man 
little  dreams,  simply  waiting  the  practical  magic  of  men  and  money  to  u])lift  its  neg- 
lected ])eople  and  endow  the  whole  South  with  new  sources  of  wealth. 

"A  conspicuous  and  uni(|ue  feature  of  the  exposition  is  that  it  seeks  to  stress 
the  vital  im]wrtance  of  conserving  the  forests  and  streams  of  the  great  Appalachian 
l)rinci])ality.*  No  more  imminent  topic  now  faces  the  people  of  the  Southern  States. 
It  is  one,  too,  that  projects  itself  far  into  the  future  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  every  business  interest,  every  large  and  small  farmer.  For  if  we  do  not  pre- 
serve the  forests  of  these  towering  chains,  we  shall  invite  agricultural  bankruptcy 
from  irregularity  of  rain  flow,  a  penalty  inseparable  from  stripping  the  hills  of  the 
reservoirs  and  regulators  of  precipation." 

The  object  set  forth  in  plans  for  the  East  Tennessee  Exposition  in  1900  was 
the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  this  section  and  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural interests.  The  jilans  for  the  Appalachian  Exposition  were  broadened  so  as 
to  include  the  conservation  of  forest  and  other  natural  resources  found  in  the  .-\p])a- 
lachian  region.  The  Appalachian  Exposition  of  1911  was  held  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  in  many  of  its  princi])al  educational  features  was  an  improvement  on 
the  first.  15oth  expositions  were  well  managed  alTairs,  and  would  have  been  credit- 
able to  a  much  larger  city. 

In  July,  1911,  when  work  on  the  second  Appalachian  Exposition  was  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  the  people  of  Knoxville,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  Commercial  Club  that  led  to  the  organization  of  a  board  to  promote  a  national 
exposition  of  conservation,  and  to  a  movement  in  Washington  to  establish  a  nation- 
al advisory  board  which  would  give  authoritativeness  to  the  project.     Hope  was  ex- 


*Three  years  later  over  800,000  acres  in  the  Appalachians  had  been  acquired  by  the  Government 
for  a  National  Forest,  and  other  lands  in  this  region  approved  for  purchase,  and  co-operation  in  fores- 
try given  by  states,  corporations  and  individual  owners. 
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pressed  at  this  nieetinj^-  that  tlie  iiioveinenl  would  succeed,  thai  it  iuit;iit  aid  in  the 
advancement  of  the  best  interests  of  the  wliole  ])eii])lc,  and  alsu  that  Knoxville 
would  be  selected  as  the  location,  'idiere  had  been  some  correspondence  with  ])roni- 
inent  men  in  other  cities  with  reference  tf)  the  scheme,  and  letters  recei\-ed  showed 
threat  interest  in  the  mo\-ement  and  a  desire  to  compete  with  Knoxville  when  it 
came  to  presentino"  claims  as  to  lo^'ical  points  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  enter- 
prise. 

Knoxville  secured  the  exposition,  first  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  some  of  its 
promoters  were  on  the  ground;  second,  because  the  selection  of  a  location  was 
finally  left  with  the  Knoxville  board,  subject  to  the  a])proval  of  the  Advisory  Hoard; 
third,  because  this  city  had  an  exposition  plant  alreadv  established  which  would 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  the  larger  affair,  and  fourth,  because  a  promotion  fund  was 
raised  in  Knoxville  that  was  satisfactory  to  the  board  at  Washington. 

Knoxville  looked  for  support  from  the  national  government,  and  witli  good 
reasons.  The  exposition  was  designed  to  promote  the  most  important  work  in 
which  bureaus  of  the  government  are  engaged,  and  on  which  the  government  is 
spending  milHons  of  dollars  annually.  Its  purpose  was  to  teach  the  people,  by  exam- 
ple as  well  as  bv  precept,  the  importance  of  conserving  the  resources  of  forest, 
soils  and  streams,  in  order  that  the  government  might  have  the  co-operation  of  mil- 
lions of  individual  owners  of  timber  lands  and  farm.s — co-operation  recognized  as 
absolutelv  necessary  to  success  in  conservation  work  by  all  of  the  national  leaders 
of  this  movement  and  by  the  chief  of  every  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  heads  of  a  number  of  these  bureaus,  as  well  as  some  of  the  conservationists 
who  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  the  Conser\ation  Conference  at  \\'ashington  in 
1W8.  were  members  of  the  Advisory  Hoard  of  the  exiiosition  and  the  strongest 
advocates  of  the  plans  which  its  builders  had  in  view. 

Knoxville  did  not  recei\-e  the  aid  expected,  and  deserved:  ])Ut  she  did  succeed 
in  carrying  out  the  exposition  i)lans,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  originalK-  con- 
templated. 

The  National  Conser\  ;ition  Exposition — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world — the 
first  to  look  forward  instead  of  backward — was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the  South. 
It  will  go  down  in  history,  because  there  can  be  no  permanent  ])rogress  in  an\-  line 
of  industry,  in  the  South  or  elsewhere,  exce])t  along  the  lines  which  it  Laid  out.  It 
was  the  first  practical  demonstration  e\'er  made  to  show  the  need  of  conservation. 
— the  necessity  for  making  the  best  use  o|  what  we  have — for  ])re\-enting"  waste — 
for  improving  conditions  in  forests,  fields,  mines,  factories,  schools  and  homes — if 
our  natural  resources  are  to  1)e  made  perpetual  sources  of  wealth  and  the  highest 
standards  in  human  efticiency  attained.  .\nd  these  lessons  were  taught  in  the  first 
practical  way — in  a  way  to  reach  the  masses — by  the  people  of  one  small  city  of 
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the  South.  It  was  a  conclusive  as  well  as  a  most  useful  demonstration  of  their  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  build  well  for  the  future,  and  will  distinp;uish  them  as 
worthy  guardians  of  the  great  wealth  which  nature  gave  them  to  hold  in  trust. 

A  number  of  fairs  and  carnivals  were  held  at  Knoxville  before  expositions  were 
thought  of,  and  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  "Forerunners  of  the  Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition,"  which  appeared  in  the  KiioxviUc  Sentinel  of  Aug- 
ust 27,  1913,  is  worthy  of  preservation: 

Knoxville  Fairs,  Carnivals  and  Expositions. 

"From  a  little  one-county  country  fair,  at  which  were  exhil)ited  the  largest  ears 
of  corn,  tallest  corn  stalks,  fattest  hogs  and  best  l.)eef  cattle  in  the  county,  with  slow 
donkey  races  and  spielers  selling  soda  pop  and  red  lemonade,  to  a  great  National 
Co.iservation  Exposition,  is  the  brief  story  of  fair,  carnival  and  exposition  efforts 
in  Knoxville  and  Knox  County.  The  idea  which  has  evolved  itself  into  the  tremend- 
ous undertaking  of  a  National  Conservation  Exposition,  was  originally  conceived 
by  W.  M.  Goodman,  following  the  fall  carnivals  here,  which  were  evolutions  of  the 
county  fair. 

"The  first  fall  fair  in  Knox  County  was  held  on  the  Rutledge  pike,  immediate! v 
east  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  'Brick  Store."  This  property  was  held  by  the 
state  for  fair  purposes  exclusively,  and  it  is  still  often  referred  to  as  the  old  fair 
grounds.     Signs  of  the  festivities  of  by  gone  days  are  still  evident. 

"In  the  early  eighties,  the  scene  of  fair  activities  was  shifted  and  these  attractions 
were  staged  at  what  was  known  as  Flanders'  race  track,  northwest  of  the  city.  Rac- 
ing meets  featured  the  events. 

"In  1885  the  first  elaliorate  fair  undertaking  as  a  means  of  trade  exploitation, 
was  held  in  Knoxville.  This  was  a  successor  to  the  old  time  county  fair,  and  was 
more  pretentious  and  attractive. 

"This  proved  a  great  success,  and  aft'orded  a  topic  of  conversation  for  about  ten 
or  twelve  years,  the  undertaking  then  being  abandoned  until  the  fall  of  1896.  when 
a  more  elaborate  carnival  was  put  on  in  Knoxville  under  the  auspices  of  the  mer- 
chants. This  time  it  was  known  as  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Free  Street 
Fair  and  Trades  Carnival.  These  carnivals  were  repeated  in  1897,  1899,  1900,  1902, 
and  in  1908. 

"In  amplification  of  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  fair  and  carnival  idea  the 
Appalachian  Exposition  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1910  and  1911.  These  were  the 
greatest  events  ever  held  in  Knoxville.  They  were  the  outgrowth  of  the  fair  and 
carnival  idea,  and  brought  to  Knoxville  thousands  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Men  prominent  in  aft'airs  of  the  nation  and  the  world  were  here 
during  the  expositions,  and  delivered  addresses. 

"The  thought  of  a  fall  carnival  originated  with  J.  B.  Pound,  who  in  1896  was 
the  publisher  of  the  Kno.vT'ille  Sentinel  and  Tlie  Kno.rrillc  'I'rilntne:  The  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce  approved  of  the  suggestion,    and   an    executive   committee   was 
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named  lo  (levelop  the  i)laii.  Il  was  comixised  of  C\  R.  McConiiick,  j.  \'<.  I'ound,  1). 
B.  Bean,  W  .  M.  Kpps.  P..  R.  vStroni;-,  J.  V..  Willard.  C.  C.  Howell  and  il.  \'.  Maxwell. 
TT.  1'.  \\'aiis;li,  |r.,  was  the  secretary  of  the  coiiiniittee.  October  21,  22  and  23  were 
the  dates  chosen  for  the  carnival. 

"A  le.uendary  feature  of  these  carni\als   was   tlie    \isit   of   tlie   'Prophet   of  the 

C'.reat  Smokies'  to  his  chosen  city. 

"The  pro])het,  impersonated  by  Lloyd  Branson,  was  received  at  the  Tennessee 
River  JM-idge.  After  foretelling  what  would  come  to  the  city  the  next  year,  he  led  a 
trades  display  parade  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  iM.llowing  this,  a  Hag,  the 
insignia  of  Knoxville,  was  presented  to  the  city  and  raised  over  the  city  hall. 

"So  successful  was  the  carni\-a]  undertaking  of  18')6  that  it  was  repeated  in 
1897.  October  12,  13.  14,  and  15  were  the  dates  chosen.  The  committee  was  con- 
stituted as  follows:  C.  R.  McCormick,  J.  P..  Pound,  D.  B.  Bean,  B.  R.  Strong,  P.  E. 
P.low,  W.  M.  Epps,  C.  C.  Howell,  J.  E.  Willard  and  Horace  Van  Deventer.  , 

"The  members  of  the  woman's  board  were  Mrs.  Samuel  McKinney.  Mrs.  Chas. 
E.  McTeer,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Chapman,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hall,  Mrs.  j.  E.  Lutz,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Mc- 
Clung,  Mrs.  F.  S.  McClung  and  Miss  Mary  Temple. 

"The  ]H-ophet's  arrival  and  its  accompanying  trades  display  was  the  first  <lay's 
e\-enl.  Col.  \V.  A.  Henderson  was  the  prophet.  The  second  was  governor's  day, 
the  distinguished  guest  being  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor,  with  his  staff.  A  military 
pageant  was  reviewed  by  the  governor.  A  reception  to  the  governor  in  the  after- 
noon was  followed  by  a  confetti  fete  at  night.  A  live  stock  parade  opened  the  third 
dav.  This  was  follow^ed  by  a  parade  of  veterans  of  the  war  of  the  sixties,  and  a  blue 
and  gray  reunion.  The  historical  centennial  ball  was  held  at  night.  A  rifle  tourna- 
ment marked  the  last  day.  The  afternoon  was  the  time  for  the  children's  parade  and 
the  flower  carnival.     A  grand  spectacular  pageant  concluded  the  carnival  festivities 

at  night. 

"A  'militar_\-  carnival'  was  given  in  the  fall  of  18^8.     It  was  so  designated  on 

account  of  the  presence  in  the  city  of  12,000  volunteer  soldiers,  mobilized  here  as 
forces  ready  for  the  Spanish- American  war.  The  dates  were  October  P).  20  and 
21.  It  was  in  charge  of  PT.  ^^^  Hall.  R.  W.  Austin,  R.  PI.  Hart,  J.  W.  Porches,  John 
L.  Meek,  W.  H.  Kephart  and  R.  K.  Gibson. 

"The  woman's  board  was  comjiosed  of  Mrs.  W'ilham  Kennedy.  Miss  Pauline 
Woodruff,  who  is  now  Mrs.  S.  G.  Shields,  Mrs.  j.  11.  McWilliams,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Slo- 
cum.  Mrs.  IHorence  K.  Payne,  Mrs.  T.  M.  Michaels  and  Aiiss  Ahiry  Temple. 

"The  projjhet.  this  time  impersonated  by  \\'.  B.  Lockett,  arrived  on  the  tlrst  day. 
The  accustomed  trades  display  pageant  was  followed  by  the  exhibition  buildings 
being  thrown  open.    A  pyrotechnic  display    of    allegorical    subjects    was    given    at 

night. 

"The  second  day  was  military  day,  when    12,000   soldiers   under   command   ot 

Gen.  W.  I.  McKee  marched  through  the  streets. 

"The  success  of  three  \ears  induced  business  men  to  foster  .-mother  carnival  in 

1899.     October  11,  12  and  13  were  the  dates  chosen.     This  time  four  months  were 

occui^ied  in  preparations.    The  committee  was  comjMised  of  j.  C.  Sterchi.  1\.  I'.  Gaut. 
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C.  H.  Harvey,  W.  C.  Sanders,  J.  A.  Hensley,  R.  H.  Hart,  J.  W.  Borches  and  R.  W. 
Austin. 

"In  the  woman's  board  were  Airs.  W.L.  AlcCreary,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Creamer,  Mrs. 
Wiley  L.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Al  A.  Yeager,  Mrs.  R.  P.  Gettys,  Mrs.  J.  H.  McWilliams, 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Patterson,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Sutherland  and  Mrs.  Lou  A.  Warner. 

"The  continuous  successes  inspired  the  fifth  carnival  on  October  10,  11  and.  12, 
1900.  The  committee  in  charge  was  composed  of  J.  Cal  Sterchi,  James  A.  Hensley, 
H.  W.  Hall,  R.  H.  Hart,  and  George  W.  Murphy. 

"The  prophet,  represented  by  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson,  again  visited  the  city,  and  deliv- 
ered the  phophecy. 

"Two  years  passed  before  the  sixth  carnival,  none  being  given  in  1901.  In  1902, 
George  W.  Murphy,  James  S.  Lipscomb,  A.  J.  Albers,  T.  G.  Brown,  M.  S.  AlcClel- 
lan  and  J.  E.  I'riscoe  developed  a  very  interesting  program.  The  Elks'  Midway 
was  the  chief  attraction  of  the  week.  Band  concerts  and  a  base  ball  game  were  given 
the  first  dav.  The  flower  parade  came  on  the  second  day  and  a  militarv  display  and 
competitive  drill  and  sham  battle  featured  the  afternoon.  At  night  a  great  pyrotech- 
nic display  was  offered.  The  third  and  last  day's  program  included  numerous 
amusements  and  a  circus  performance. 

"Six  years  passed  without  a  local  carnival  occasion.  In  1''08  the  Knoxville  Car- 
nival and  Musical  Festival  was  projected  by  business  men  and  was  carried  through 
successfuUv.  attracting  thousands  of  people  here  from  all  parts  of  East  Tennessee. 
The  dates  were  October  13,  14  and  15.  The  men  in  charge  as  the  executive  commit- 
tee were  Col.  Cary  F.  Spence,  D.  C.  Chapman,  J.  L.  Deaver,  Jesse  Miller,  M.  F. 
Flenniken,  E.  W.  Neal,  W.  J.  Savage  and  James  A.  Hensley. 

"The  program  for  the  first  day  included  a  civic,  military  and  industrial  parade,  a 
congress  of  women's  clubs  and  band  concerts.  A  decorated  automoljile  parade,  car- 
nival card  party  and  band  concerts  came  on  the  second  day.  A  flower  parade,  races 
and  riding  tournament,  children's  vaudeville  program,  doll  parade,  baby  show,  grand 
display  of  fireworks  and  coronation  ball  were  features  of  the  third  and  final  day. 

"This  carnival  partook  of  the  semblance  of  an  exposition,  as  had  others,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  the  time  was  near  at  hand  for  a  luuch  greater  undertaking  than 
the  fall  carnival  idea.  A  result  of  this  was  the  crystalization  of  the  Appalachian 
Exposition,  developing  from  the  suggestion  and  preliminary  plans  as  laid  before  the 
Commercial  Club  by  W.  M.  Goodman,  who  was  secretary  and  director-general  of 
the  Appalachian  Exposition  and  who  is  also  director-general  of  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition. 

"The  first  Appalachian  Exposition  was  given  in  the  fall  of  1910,  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  in  Chilhowee  Park.  A  company  w-as  organized  to  push  to  a  successful 
conclusion  the  exposition  undertaking.     Its  officers  were: 

President — W.  J.  Oliver. 

Assistant  to  President — Sandford  H.  Cohen. 

First  Vice-President — George  E.  Helm. 

Second  Vice-President — ^^^  J.  Savage. 

Third  A'ice-President — Tesse  Thomas. 
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Fourth  Vice-President — Cary  F.  Spence. 

Secretary  and  Director-General — W.  W.  Cioodnian. 

Treasurer — ( ).  Al.  Tate. 

Assistant  Treasurer — J.  W.  Crudgington. 

Auditor — W.  R.  Emert. 

"Tlie  Board  of  Directors  was  composed  of  W.  J.  ( )li\er,  W.  M.  (^loodnian,  W.  J. 
Savage,  Cary  F.  Spence.  John  P.  Kern,  G.  V.  MiUon,  J.  G.  Sterchi,  D.  C.  Chapman, 
A.  T.  Dosser,  C.  B.  Atkin,  E.  PI.  Scharringhaus,  George  E.  Helm,  O.  M.  Tate,  Jes.se 
Thomas,  C.  H.  Harvey,  D.  M.  Chamhliss,  A.  F.  Sanford,  J.  L.  Deaver,  R.  S.  llazen, 
M.  D.  Arnold  and  B.  A.  Morton. 

"These  were  assisted  in  their  work  ]jy  a  large  number  of  committees  chosen 
from  the  leading  business  men  of  Knoxville. 

Officers  of  the  women's  department  of  the  ex])(isiti()n  were: 

President — Airs.  Herbert  W.  Hall. 

First   Vice-F'resident — Mrs.   Edward  T.  Sanford. 

Second  Vice-President — Miss  Kate  White. 

Third  \'ice-President^Mrs.  R.  P.  Gettys. 

Secretary — Miss  Pattie  P>oyd. 

"Other  members  were:  Mesdames  H.  N.  Saxton,  Jr.,  Joseph  W.  Sneed,  Walter 
Van  Gilder,  J.  D.  V'arnell,  W.  AP  Goodman,  E.  He])burn  Saunders,  John  E.  Hood. 
A.  T.  Dosser,  Samuel  AicKinney,  L.  Crozier  French,  Henry  W.  Curtis,  Alexander 
McAIillan,  Hamlet  Misner,  \\\  P.  Chamberlain,  George  F.  Alellen,  John  S.  Boyd, 
R.  P.  Oppenheimer,  AT.  D.  Arnold,  Ivhvard  Henegar.  T.  S.  Webb,  [r.,  |ohn  S. 
Brown,  J.  C.  Craft,  W.  R.  Turner,  S.  H.  George,  Horace  \'an  Deventer,  George  E. 
Helm,  A.  F.  Sanford,  Wiley  L.  Alorgan,  C.  S.  Simms,  W.  J.  Oliver,  J.  Allen  Smith, 
Asa  Hazen,  Eben  Alexander,  Albert  G.  Kern,  Seymour  A.  Alynders,  Walter  A. 
Mynderse,  L.  B.  Audigier,  W.  S.  Shields,  J.  B.  Jones,  Frank  Preston,  S.  G.  Heiskell, 
James  Stephenson,  David  L.  Ross,  C.  B.  Atkin,  S.  G.  Shields,  Robert  II.  Simmonds, 
David  E.  Tate,  \\'illiam  Kennedy,  J.  P.  Gaut,  J.  A'.  Johnston,  George  W.  Denney,  L. 
D.  Tyson,  A.  L.  Wilhite,  Edward  P.  Aloses,  Horace  L.  Pike,  A.  L.  A^eager.  \\'.  A. 
Lowry,  Edward  Alaynard,  John  Bell  Brownlow,  John  K.  Gillespie,  Daisv  Wood- 
ruff Aleek,  Alisses  Mary  B.  Temple  and  Sue  A.  Johnston. 

"The  dates  of  the  first  Appalachian  Exposition  were  Septemlier  12  to  (  )ctober 
12,  1910.  During  that  month  thousands  of  persons  from  all  ])arts  of  the  vSouth  as 
well  as  from  more  distant  states,  visited  the  exposition.  It  was  housed  in  six  build- 
ings. They  were  the  Administration  building,  in  which  were  machinerv,  manufac- 
turing and  educational  exhibits;  Woman's  building,  in  which  domestic  arts,  literary 
work,  etc.,  were  displayed;  Knox  County  l)uilding,  which  contained  exhibits  from 
the  farms;  h^orestry  and  Alinerals  building;  Negro  building  and  Live  Stock  build- 
ing.    There  were  various  smaller  buildings  scattered  throughout  the  grounds. 

"Features  of  the  first  exposition  were  the  aeroplane  and  Zeppelin  airship  flights, 
the  first  ever  witnessed  in  East  Tennessee.  Many  men  of  national  prominence  were 
visitors  at  the  exposition.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  most  prominent.  He 
delivered  an  address  to  manv  thousands  of  people  in  the  stadium  in  front  of  the  live 
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stock  building.  He  was  tendered  a  banquet  the  nigiit  he  was  here.  Gov.  Patter- 
son, his  staff,  and  many  others  prominent  in  national  and  state  life  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

"So  successful  was  the  first  exposition,  that  the  company  put  up  another  exposi- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1911.  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson  was  chosen  as  president  of  the  company, 
succeeding  W.  J.  Oliver.  That  year  the  exposition  was  even  more  successful  than 
during  the  preceding  fall.     Officers  were: 

President — Col.  L.  D.  Tyson. 

Assistant  to  President — Sandford  H.  Cohen. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Col.  Cary  F.  Spence. 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer — W.  F.  Allen. 

First  Vice-President — M.  D.  Arnold. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  L.  Deaver. 

Third  Vic -President— J.  G.  Sterchi. 

Fourth  Vice-President— D.  M.  Chambliss. 

"Executive  Committee — W.  J.  Savage.  J.  L.  Dea\-er,  Col.  Cary  F.  Spence,  C.  H. 
Harvey,  D.  C.  Chapman,  W.  L.  Murphy,  C.  W.  Henderson  and  J.  K.  IJriscoe. 

"Directors — M.  D.  Arnold,  L.  B.  Audigier,  J.  H.  Anderson,  J.  F.  liriscoe,  J.  W. 
Brownlee,  W.  G.  Brownlow,  D.  M.  Chambliss,  D.  C.  Chapman,  Charlton  Karnes, 
N.  B.  Kuhlman,  G.  F.  Milton,  ^^'iley  L.  Morgan,  Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  M.  M.  New- 
comer, C.  A.  Nickerson,  S.  R.  Rambo,  T.  B.  Cox,  J.  G.  Crumbliss,  Prof.  C.  S.  Cor- 
nell, J.  L.  Deaver,  B.  R.  England,  M.  F.  Flenniken,  C.  H.  Harvey,  L.  A.  Hayes,  C.  H. 
Henderson,  A.  G.  Hope,  J.  A.  Jones,  Dr.  T.  ap  R.  Jones,  Dr.  M.  Jacob,  J.  P.  Roddy, 
D.  A.  Rosenthal,  J.  G.  Sterchi,  W.  J.  Savage,  A.  F.  Sanford,  Col.  C.  F.  Spence,  A. 
H.  Steere,  F.  B.  Stuart,  D.  E.  Tate,  Col.  L.  D.  Tyson,  A.  L.  Wilhite,  T.  A.  Wright. 
W.  M.  Goodman,  honorary  member. 

"These  were  assisted  by  several  committees  chosen  from  the  leading  business  and 
professional  men  of  Knoxville. 

Members  of  the  woman's  board  of  1911  were: 
President — Mrs.  A.  Percy  Lockett. 
First  Vice-President — Mrs.  R.  K.  Gibson. 
Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Hugh  Sanford. 
Third  Vice-President — Mrs.  Samuel  McKinney. 
Secretary — Mrs.  R.  B.  Parker. 

"Other  members:  Mesdames  J.  H.  Anderson,  L.  B.  Audigier,  Eben  Alexander, 
Brown  Ayres,  M.  P..  Arnstein,  Edwin  Akers,  M.  D.  Arnold,  George  \\'.  Baxter,  J. 
T.  Brownlee,  David  F.  Baker,  W.  G.  Brownlow,  T-  F.  Craft,  James  Coykendall, 
Tully  R.  Cornick,  William  T.  Claiborne,  Chas.  T.  Gates,  Jr.,  David  E.  Cleag'e,  Ben  S. 
Boyd,  George  W.  Denney,  J.  E.  Dosser,  F.  L.  Fisher,  J.  P.  Gaut,  John  K.  Gillespie, 
A.  Greenwood,  Fl.  C.  Gridley,  J.  A.  Hensley,  H.  H.  Ingersoll,  J.  B.  Jones 
Heber  D.  Ketcham,  ^^'illiam  A.  Knabe,  William  A.  Lowry,  Edward  L'ockett 
T.  E.  Lutz,  George  F.  Mellen,  Wiley  L.  Morgan,  S.  D.  Mitchell,  Edward  P.  Moses, 
Hamlet  Mizner,  Frank  Mead,  Sam  Moonev,  "G.  F.  Milton,  T.  P.  Miller,  Matthew 
McClung,  George  McCulley,  Chas.  McCluiig,  Jr..  R.  ^^■.  AlcCargo,  W.  S.  Nash,  W. 
J.  Oliver,  Julius  Raht,  W.  C.  Ross,  C.  S.  Simms,   Robert   H.   Simmonds,  Joseph  W. 
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Sneed,  Gary  F.  Spencc,  Will  D.  Wright,  J.  <'..  Johnson,  S.  R.  Rambo.  W.  H.  Storrs. 
R.  R.  Snyder,  L.  D.  Tyson,  W  .  1^.  Turner,  |.  \).  \'arnell,  Horace  \'an  Deyenter, 
Walter  Van  Gilder,  T!  S.  Webb,  jr.,  A.  L.  "Wilhitc,  A.  A.  ^■ea,^•er.  1'-.  I',  ^•..uno■,  C. 
J.  McKinney,  James  licnderson,  Misses  Nellie  Dick,  Catherine  Carson,  Frances 
Cardner,  Mary  1!.  Teni])le,  Amanda  Cibson,  and  Sanna  Webb. 

"The  second  ex])osition  was  held  in  the  same  buildings  as  was  the  lirst.  The 
attendance  was  equall_\-  as  lari^e  or  larg-er,  though  the  exposition  was  continued  only 
three  weeks,  from  September  11  to  ( )ctober  1. 

"Among  the  prominent  persons  who  delivered  addresses  at  this  ex])()sition  were 
Speaker  Champ  Clark,  Col.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Senator  Luke  Lea,  C(i\-ern(ir 
Harmon  of  Ohio  and  Goyernor  Ben  W.  Ho()])er  of  Tennessee. 

"So  successful  was  this  second  exposition  undertaking  that  Knoxvillians  be- 
lieyed  it  should  be  more  than  an  Appalachian  Exposition,  and  that  it  should  be 
national  in  name  and  scope.  Therefore,  working  toward  this  end.  the  ])lan  of 
giving  an  exposition  in  the  fall  of  1*)12  was  foregone,  and  efforts  were  blended  in 
the  Itnilding  of  the  great  National  Conser\-ation  Fx])osition." 

The  keynote  of  the  first  Appalachian  Exposition,  that  which  differentiated  it 
from  all  other  Southern  displays  and  made  it  rank  next  to  the  Cotton  States  and 
International  Exposition  in  Atlanta,  was  its  demonstratix-e  nature. 

In  a  practical  way,  through  the  use  of  object  lessons,  it  indicated  the  imminent 
value  of  conserying  the  resources  of  this  great  mountain  empire  and  of  developing 
them  where  the  task  of  exploitation  had  been  but  feebly  exerted.  Knoxville  had 
been  made  to  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  this  fayored  region — the  Southern 
Appalachian  country.  The  city,  the  strategic  center  of  this  territory,  was  in  a 
better  position  than  any  other  municipality  to  extend  such  aid  as  was  needed  to 
bring  the  resources  and  adyantages  of  this  region  to  the  attention  of  in\-estors  and 
at  the  same  time  to  teach  the  importance  of  promoting  deyelopment  along  sane 
and  safe  lines.  Thus  it  came  al)out  that  Knoxville  took  hold  of  the  e\i)osition 
l)roject  in  a  way  that  made  it  notable  from  every  ])oint  of  \-iew.  The  Ap])alachian 
Exposition,  as  held  in  I'^K}  and  l')ll,  was  far  ahead  of  similar  enter])rises  by  rea- 
son of  its  educational  features.  The  commercial  and  industrial  exhibits  were 
excellent,  and  the  agricultural  displays  and  li\e  stock  shows  were  equal  in  every 
respect  to  those  of  the  largest  state  fairs.  The  new  and  higher  features  were  in 
the  building  devoted  to  forestry  and  minerals  exhibits,  and  in  the  exhibits  of  the 
Woman's  Building  and  the  .Art  and  Education  departments. 

In  the  forestry  and  minerals  sections  the  great  natural  wealth  of  the  v'^outhern 
Appalachians  was  shown,  together  with  exhibits  from  the  I'nited  States  Forest 
Service  and  the  Geological  »Survey  which  were  designed  to  teach  the  im])ortance 
of  properly  conserying  this  wealth.  .Aside  from  their  educational  value  the  forest 
and  miner.'ds  displays  were  of  great   interest    and    ini])ortance    as    indicating    the 
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variety  and  extent  of  these  resources  in  tlie  Eastern  division  of  Tennessee,  Eastern 
Kentucky  and  Western  North  Carohna.  President  Taft,  upon  viewing  these 
exhibits,  said:  "I  do  not  see  why  all  of  the  people  of  this  section  are  not  million- 
aires." The  same  impression  was  probably  made  on  the  minds  of  thousands  of 
exposition  visitors.  The  exposition  was  held  in  the  center  of  the  largest  hardwood 
area  in  the  United  States,  where  samples  of  the  choicest  timber  could  easily  be 
procured  from  nearly  \'irgin  forests;  it  was  in  a  section  of  the  South  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth — where  great  and  growing  marble  quarrying  and  manufacturing 
industries  had  barely  scratched  the  surface  in  the  development  of  the  extensive 
veins  that  crop  out  in  nearly  every  hill  and  valley  in  this  vicinitv — where  the  great 
Tennessee-Kentucky  coal  fields  furnish  employment  for  thousands  of  miners  and 
will  be  developed  to  an  extent  that  will  demand  the  labor  of  as  many  more — where 
iron,  copper  and  zinc  mining  are  large  and  well  established  industries  marking  the 
initial  steps  in  the  progress  of  development — where  nearly  e\er-\-  mineral  found  in 
this  country  is  known  to  exist  in  paying  quantities.  It  was  a  wonderful  showing 
that  was  made  in  the  forestry  and  minerals  luiilding — latent  resources  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians,  the  development  of  which  would  produce  greater  wealth 
than  any  similar  area  of  the  country  could  be  made  to  yield.  But  with  this  show- 
ing came  a  realization  of  the  dangers  attending  such  exploitation.  Development 
intended  solely  to  enrich  the  companies  or  individuals  engaged  in  the  work  leads 
to  waste  and  exhaustion.  The  great  timber  lands  of  the  mountain  districts  should 
be  made  to  yield  returns  of  value  to  mill  men  and  to  wood  users  everywhere,  but 
they  should  be  so  guarded  as  to  insure  reproduction,  and  serve  as  ]iermanent 
reservoirs  and  sources  of  streams  of  the  Southeast,  and  not  cut  over  in  a  careless 
and  wasteful  manner,  to  be  followed  by  disastrous  forest  fires,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  where  great  timber  tracts  are  "developed"  by  ordinary  methods  of  lumbering. 
The  mineral  resources,  while  great  in  extent  and  variety,  cannot  be  replanted  or 
grown  as  those  of  the  forests,  and  waste  in  mining  and  handling  such  products  is 
less  excusable  and  the  practice  frought  with  greater  evils.  These  facts  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  promoters  of  the  exposition,  and  the  result  was  that 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  such  enterprises,  a  warning  of  the  dangers  ahead 
was  sounded  with  the  invitation  to  investors  to  follow  the  way  to  success  through 
industrial  development  to  which  the  exhibits  so  clearly  pointed.  The  Appalachian 
Exposition,  therefore,  was  the  first  to  teach  conservation,  although  this  important 
feature  did  not  receive  the  attention  of  the  management  that  was  given  to  com- 
mercial exhibits  and  amusements,  the  latter  being  the  only  known  standards  by 
which  the  excellence  of  such  affairs  could  be  judged,  or  the  interest  of  the  people 
aroused.  It  was,  however,  the  turning  point  from  the  old  to  the  new  idea  in  exposi- 
tion building. 


A  Prfldamtttinn  bg  tlj^  ^anttmr 


d.  Blif rpas.  tl|r«  w  tn  hs  wtalilisijrli  at  Kiuixuill?.  uJpntirGHM. 
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NIGHT  VIEW  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING 

THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION 
EXPOSITION 


The  National  Conservation  P'xposition  nxixcmcnl,  inan,L;nraU'(l  in  l^'ll  hy  a  few 
l)usiness  men  and  edncators  at  Knoxville  and  leaders  of  conservation  work  at  ^\  ash- 
ington,  was  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  dream,  as  many  have  stated,  or  the  diseov- 
er\-  of  a  wav  to  hrid^'e  the  chasm  hetween  dreams  and  realities,  as  ol  a  clear  under- 
slandiny  of  conditions  then  existiny,' — and  which  still  exist — that  made  a  strong- 
appeal  to  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty. 

The  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  conntry  was  recognized  as 
essential  to  a  true  and  i)ermanent  (le\-olopment.  The  South  had  entered  upon  a 
l)eriod  of  great  industrial  awakening.  Its  rich  resources,  latent  so  long,  were  heing 
opened  wide  to  exploitation.     Its  forests  were  known   to  produce  the   worlchs   Imest 
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wood  products,  its  mines  were  attracting  hosts  of  Northern  capitaHsts,  its  farms 
and  plantations  were  increasing  in  acreage  and  value,  the  development  of  its  water 
power  w'as  receiving  an  unprecedented  impetus,  the  Southern  people  in  a  new  zeal 
for  the  possihilities  of  their  land,  were  urging  its  children  to  remain  and  strangers 
to  come  and  develop  it.  And  there  was  danger  that  the  devel(ipment  might  not  he 
a  conservative  one,  that  the  exploitation  might  he  so  extravagant  as  to  leave  an 
impoverished  country  behind.  Thinking  people  were  beginning  to  realize  that  a 
true,  healthy  development  stands  for  permanency ;  that  it  does  not  exploit  to  exhaus- 
tion; that  it  encourages  production  but  discourages  waste:  that  it  constitutes  the 
highest  and  wisest  use  of  the  riches  which  nature  has  given.    Such  is  conservation. 

With  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  application  of  these  principles  throughout 
the  land,  and  particularly  in  the  South,  it  was  jiroposed  to  institute  a  National  Con- 
servation Exposition,  as  a  great  educational  enterprise,  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  South. 

With  this  object  in  view  the  following  outline  of  the  ]jlans  and  i)urposes  was  sub- 
mitted at  a  meeting  held  in  Knoxville,  l-'riday,  July  21st,  1911,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Advisory  I'oard  of  the  exposition  held  at  Washington  on  January  .Sth.  l'>12. 
At  both  meetings  this  general  outline  was  api)roved,  l)ut  at  the  meeting  of  the  Advis- 
ory Board  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  ])!ans  ])efore  approving  tiieni  in 
detail. 

The  first  steps  were  the  organization  of  the  National  Ad\'isory  Board  and  of  a 
Promotion  Board  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition. 

The  place  of  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  the  offices  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  promoting  the  exposition  it  was  proposed  to  seek  National  and  State  aid  and 
help  from  the  land  and  industrial  departments  of  the  railroads  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  from  cities  and  commercial  organizations  of  the  South.  As  the  object  of  the 
exposition  was  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  and  as  it  was  in  line  with 
all  progressive  work  of  the  National  and  State  departments  of  agriculture,  of  col- 
leees.  commercial  bodies  and  the  railroads,  it  was  thought  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  project  would  receive  adequate  support.  The  enterprise  was  regarded  as  one 
that  would  l)e  helpful  to  those  who'  were  promoting  irrigation  and  dry  farming  in  the 
West,  as  well  as  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  swam])  lands  in 
the  far  South ;  that  it  would  be  recognized  by  Southern  business  organizations  as  a 
great  agency  for  the  uplift  and  unfoldment  of  the  whole  Southeastern  country,  and, 
consequently,  as  an  aid  to  the  special  work  of  each  city  and  section ;  that  it  would 
promote  the  conservation  of  forests,  soils  and  waterways,  and  the  rapid  and  perma- 
nent development  of  all  sources  of  wealth. 
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In  addition  to  general  industrial  features  of  expositions  the  National  Conser- 
\ation  Exposition  was  planned  to  inelude  sueli  forestry  exhibits  as  would  he  of 
value  to  owners  of  tiniher  lands,  wood  users  and  farmers.  As  Rural  Life  ini])ro\e- 
nient  merits  a  very  liigh  i)lace  in  any  mo\ement  for  the  couiUry's  development,  its 
workers  were  to  1)e  invited  to  co-operate  in  makini;  the  exposition  heli)ful.  ("lood 
Roads  are  essential  factors  in  the  i)ermanent  uphuilding-  of  anv  country,  and  their 
im])ortance  was  to  he  em])hasized.  It  was  ])lanned  to  have,  hesides  other  structures, 
an  agricultural  huilding  containing  exhibits  which  would  kee])  to  the  front  the  idea 
of  conservation  as  applied  to  the  farm.  In  this  huilding  it  was  ])r<)posed  to  coni- 
hine  agricultural  and  modern  land  show  features  and  to  add  features  possessed  hv 
neither.  It  was  |)ro|)osed  to  j)ro\ide  in  this  building  an  assemblv  room  for  conven- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Conservation  Association    meetings,    and    for    lectures. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  and  particularly  of  the  Southeast,  and 
Child  Welfare  and  Public  Health  exhibits,  were  to  lie  added. 

The  plans  which  were  finally  adopted  by  the  Ad\-isorv  I'.oard  were  carried 
through  by  the  exposition. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  min.utes  of  meetings  of  the  slockliolders  of 
the  Appalachian  Exposition,  held  in  Knoxville,  Januarv  10th  and  23rd,  1''12,  as 
giving  an  interesting  and  correct  account  of  the  first  steps  that  were  made  to  locate 
the  enterprise  in  this  city. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  10th.  the  following  ])a])er  was  submitted  b\-  1',.  11. 
Scharringhaus,  Chairman  of  the  Promotion  15oard; 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  J pl^ahieJuaii   Exposition  Coinpanv. 

(^lentlemen : — 

A  meeting  of  the  Promotion  Pxiard  of  the  National  Conservation  I^xposition, 
composed  of  E.  H.  Scharringhaus,  chairman.  W.  M.  Coodman.  secretary  R.  v'^. 
Hazen,  G.  L.  Price,  11.  M.  Johnston,  Win.  S.  Shields.  C.  II.  Harvey.  Dr.  Chas.  II. 
Gordon  and  Dr.  Pjrown  .\yres.  was  held  this  afternoon  at  the  oHice  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  and  after  hearing  a  re])ort  of  the  meeting  at  Washington,  a  commit- 
tee of  three.  com])osed  of  E.  11.  Scharringh.aus.  II.  M.  |olmston  ;md  W.  M.  Good- 
man, was  a])pointed  to  iirejiare  a  statement  of  plans  and  re(|uirements  of  the 
National  Advisorx-  Poard. 

'i'he  following  ])aper  was  then  i)repared  by  the  comnn'ttee  and  appro\-ed  b\-  the 
Promotion  Hoard: 

"Plans  for  a  National  Conservation  Ivxposilion,  which  will  have  for  its  object 
the  exploitation,  sane  development  and  wise  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Ignited  States,  to  be  held  for  two  months  in  the  fall  of  V)13,  and  annually  thereafter, 
if  i)racticable,  being  in  every  sense  a  national  educational  show,  embracing  the  best 
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features  of  all  large  expositions,  but  designed  Id  illustrate  the  ])rinciples  of  conser- 
vation in  all  departments  and  making  the  South  its  special  field  on  account  of  the 
vast  resources  and  wonderful  possil)ilities  of  this  region,  have  been  adopted  1)\-  an 
Advisory  Board  formed  at  Washington,  1).  C,  and  constituted  as  follows: 

"Gififord  Pinchot,  President  National  Conservation  Association,  chairman;  Don 
Carlos  Ellis,  Chief  of  Education,  U.  S.  Eorest  Service,  secretary;  Senator  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher  of  Florida,  President  Southern  Commercial  Congress;  P.  P.  Claxton, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  \\'.  J.  McGee,  Soil  \^'ater  Expert,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  Bradford  Knapp,  in  charge  of  Farmers'  Co-operative  Demon- 
strative Work;  Logan  W.  Page,  Director  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads,  and  Dr.  J. 
A.  Holmes,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Mines. 

"W.  M.  Goodman,  being  present  at  this  meeting  and  acting  under  instructions 
of  the  Promotion  P)Oard  of  Knoxville.  ])rescnted  an  agreement  by  the  Promotion 
Board  to  carry  out  such  instructions  as  the  Advisory  Board  might  agree  upon. 

"Acting  on  this  agreement,  the  National  Advisory  Board  passed  resolutions 
directing  the  Promotion  Board  of  Knoxville  to  select  a  location  for  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  and  will  approve  of  Knoxville  as  the  location  if  the  follow- 
ing requirements  are  met ; 

"That  the  stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Com]iany  use  their  ]M-es- 
ent  exposition  plant  as  the  foundation  upon  which  this  exposition  of  National  scope 
can  be  built. 

"That  Knoxville  will  provide  financial  support  for  the  project  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Promotion  Board  and  within  a  time  deemed  reasonable  by  the  said  Promo- 
tion Board. 

"That  the  Promotion  Board  shall  choose  the  Board  of  Directors,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

"Acting  in  accordance  with  its  agreement  to  carry  out  instructions,  and  being 
desirous  of  locating  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  in  Knoxville  and  thereby 
concentrating  in  this  city  and  section  all  forces  which  are  now  at  work  for  the 
advancement  of  the  South  and  the  Nation,  the  Promotion  Board  whose  names  are 
hereto  attached,  will  agree  to  turn  this  great  enterprise  over  to  Knoxville  on  the 
f ( )11(  twing  conditions : 

"First,  that  the  stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company  accept 
the  plan  for  holding  a  National  Exposition  in  1913  instead  of  the  smaller  exposi- 
tions held  heretofore,  the  financing  of  additional  buildings  to  come  from  outside 
somxes. 

"Second,  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  hold  an  Apiialachian  Exposition  in  1912, 
as  the  financing"  and  work  of  a  smaller  exposition  would  make  it  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  National  affair. 

"Third,  that  an  agreement  be  reached  to  raise  money  necessary  as  a  promo- 
tion fund. 

"b'ourth,  that  the  Promotion  Board  be  made  the  nominating  board  to  select 
directors  and  officers  of  the  exposition,  which  the  stockholders  will  agree  to  vote 
for  and  elect.  Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  PI.  SciiARi^tiNGiiAUS,  Chairman." 
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iMilldwiii^'  the  Hoard's  proposilinn,  willi    xcrlial    cxi)lanations,    the    matter  was 

discussed  liy  a  nniiil)er  of  stockhi>lders. 

O.  'W.  Tate  offered  a  resDlution  which,  with  sh.^iit  anieiidments,  was  adii|)ted 

to  read  as  lollows : 

RlvSUI^UTlOX    Al)()PTI':iX 


"Rcsdircti.  First,  'I'hat  we,  the  stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Hx])osition 
Company,  present  in  person  or  ]i\'  iiroxy.  at  the  annual  meeting"  of  said  stockholders 
held  January  10,  1912,  heartily  approve  ol'  the  plans  for  a  National  Conservation 
Exposition,  as  presented  1)\-  the  Advisory  linard  ol'  the  said  National  Conservation 
Exposition  at  Washington,  through  the  Promotion  Hoard  at  Knoxville. 

"Rcsol-rcd,  Second,  That  the  Promotion  Hoard  of  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  be  and  is  herel)y  appointed  a  n<inn'nalini;-  committee  to  elect  directors  for 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition. 

"Rcsok'cd.Th'wtl.  That  7^'C  aj^rcc  to  raise  inoiicy  ami  tinain-c  the  .\'all(>iial  Coii- 
scrratidii  l'..vpositit>ii  for  1''13. 
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"Rcsol-c'cd,  Fourth.  'J'liat  no  exposition  be  lield  at  Knoxville  in  1912,  the  reason 
for  this  resolution  being- tlial  an  effort  to  finance  another  A|)|)alachian  Exposition 
would  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  National  Conservation  Ex])osition,  and  make  it 
impossible  tO'  hold  the  same  a  year  later,  provided  the  Knoxville  Raihvav  &  Li^'it 
Compan}'  with  which  the  Appalachian  Exposition  has  contracted  a  lease  which  calls 
for  ten  successive  annual  expositions  at  Chilhowee  Park,  mav  be  abrogated  for  'the 
year  1012,  so  as  to  allow  the  execution  of  the  Nati(Mial  Conservation  Exposition 
l)rojcct. 

"Rcsol-c'cd,  Fifth,  That  the  l)y-laws  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  nine  or 
more  meml)ers  to  constitute  the  l)oard  of  directors. 

"Rcsol-i'cd.  Sixth,  That  the  I'romotion  Board  of  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  lie  and  is  liereltv  appointed  a  committee  on  wavs  and  means  to  present 
l)lans  to  the  stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company,  at  a  meeting  to 
l)e  called  by  the  president  at  such  time  and  place  as  mav  be  deemed  wise. 

"Resolved,  Seventh,  That  when  this  meeting  adjourn,  it  adjourn  until  January 
23,.  1912." 

The  sentiment  expressed  at  the  meeting  was  that  the  National  Conservation 
Expf)sition  would  lie  of  great  l)enefit  to  Knoxville,  ])articularlv  in  giving  it  wide 
advertising,  and  increasing  poi)ulation  and  capital. 


The  following  report  was  submitted  ])^'  the  Promotion  P)oard  at  the  meeting 
held  on  January  23rd: 

To  the  Stockholders  of  the  .  I ffalacliiaii  llxp'^-'^itiojt  Coiiif>any. 

Gentlemen : — 

As  the  first  step  in  carrying  out  plans  for  liolding  at  Knox\-ille  in  the  fall  of 
1''13  the  first  National  Conservation  Exposition,  as  submitted  by  the  Promotion 
lioard,  this  board,  acting  under  direction  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company 
as  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  would  offer  the  following  as  a  resolution  to 
be  adopted  at  this  meeting: 

Resoli'ed.  That  we,  the  stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company, 
re])resented  in  person  or  liy  ])roxy  at  the  adjourned  meeting  of  stockholders  held 
January  23,  1912,  instruct  the  Hoard  of  Directors  elected  at  this  meeting  to  apply 
for  a  charter  with  an  ;iutliorized  capital  of  One  Million  Dollars  for  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  Company,  it  lieing  the  ])urpose  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
said  Appalachian  Exposition  Compan\',  in  which  all  interested  are  agreed,  to 
exchange  their  certificates  of  stock  in  the  said  Appalachian  Exposition  Companv 
for  an  e(|ua]  number  of  shares  of  jiar  wilue  in  the  National  Conservation  l{x])Osition 
Company  and  to  oft'er  for  sale  additional   stock  in  said  company. 

^'our  committee  on  ways  and  means  will  present  the  above  resolution  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  report  and  ask  for  its  adoption. 
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Plans  for  Financing  Enterprise. 

To  procure  an  a(k'(|nate  promotion  fund,  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  proposed 
National  Conser\'ation  Exposition  Conipan-v. 

For  the  construction  of  building's,  as  described  in  outline  <if  |)lans  and  purposes 
which  have  been  submitted,  National  and  State  aid,  and  help  from  the  land  and 
industrial  departments  of  the  railroads  and  commercial  org'anizations  of  the  South 
will  be  sought.  As  the  object  of  the  exposition  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  as  it  is  in  line  with  all  progressive  work  of  the  National  and 
State  departments  of  agriculture,  of  colleges,  commercial  Ijotlies  and  the  railroads 
of  the  country,  it  is  reasonal)le  to  assume  that  the  project  will  receive  adecjuate  co- 
operation and  support;  provided  the  following  general  plan  for  work  is  carried  out: 

First — To  establish  at  Washington  the  office  of  Secretarv  of  the  Exposition, 
securing  for  this  position  a  man  who  is  in  touch  with  all  forces  that  are  now  behind 
the  movement,  and  who  can  line  up  other  forces  to  promoie  the  enterprise;  the  object 
being  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  power  of  author itativeness  already  given  to 
the  exposition  and  to  work  to  the  Ijest  advantage  in  obtaining  the  co-operation  of 
the  Southern  States  and  municipalities.  There  would  ])e  a  local  secretarv  with  office 
at  Knoxville.  This  plan  has  been  considered  1)}'  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Hoard,  and  will  be  approved  b\'  lliem. 

Second — That  steps  be  taken  to  organize  State  exposition  boards,  one  in  each 
Southern  State,  to  co-operate  with  promoters  of  the  proposed  Southern  States  Build- 
ing and  exhibits.  The  plan  for  this  work  is  for  the  secretary  of  the  exposition  at 
Washington  to  take  up  with  the  governors,  commissioners  o  f  agriculture.  State 
geologists  and  prominent  lousiness  men  of  the  fifteen  Southern  States  the  matter  of 
organizing  State  exposition  boards,  designating  some  leader  as  State  vice-president 
of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  to  be  chairman  of  the  board  in  his  State. 
It  is  proposed  that  other  letters  be  sent  by  other  forces  at  work  in  AVashington  to 
the  same  parties,  urging  action  along  this  line,  and  that  the  ISoard  of  Directors  at 
Knoxville  issue  similar  invitations.  Immediately  following  this,  it  is  proposed  to 
send  a  representative  of  the  exposition  to  see  these  people  in  the  \-arious  States  and 
organize  the  State  boards,  arranging  at  the  time  of  organization  for  bills  to  be 
introduced  in  the  legislatures  asking  for  appropriations  for  Southern  States  Build- 
ing and  State  exhibits.  As  soon  as  the  AA'oman's  Board  of  the  exposition  is  formed, 
it  will  be  required  to  take  steps  for  organizing  State  woman's  boards,  to  work  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  boards  for  the  Southern  States  Building,  a  portion  of 
this  building  tO'  be  set  aside  for  exhibits  to  be  made  bv  the  women  of  the  South. 
Every  power  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  is  to  be  concentrated  on  this  si)ecial  feature, 
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and  es])eciallv  sucli  forces  as  can  inllucnce  llic  hnsincss  organizalions  of  cities  and 
towns.  The  cities  of  tlie  South  will  he  asked  i(v  make  apjji'opriations  as  well  as  the 
States,  and  some  inducement  will  l)e  offered  husiness  associations  to  act  in  this  mat- 
ter. As  a  special  incentive  for  the  .Southern  States  to  act  will  he  the  recuLiiiilinn  of 
the  South  hv  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the  ex])osition  as  the  los^'ical  lield  for 
exposition  work,  and  added  to  this  will  he  the  hill  to  he  introduced  in  Congress  ask- 
ing" the  Federal  government  to  make  an  ap])n  >priatiiin.  The  moral  effect  of  this  will 
he  good,  whether  a  government  appro|)riation  is  allowed  or  not.  At  this  time  it 
seems  reasonahle  to  assume  that  we  will  get  the  money  from  the  government  for  a 
huilding  and  exhihit.  The  heads  of  various  hureaus  of  the  L'nited  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  hehind  this  movemeiil,  two  I'nited  States  Senators  are  on 
the  Advisorv   lioard,  and  our  C'nngressman   will   ])ush   the  hill   with  all   his  power. 
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The  Congress  could  make  this  appropriation  as  an  aid  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  AgricuUural  Department,  and  it  will  be  presented  to  Congress  in  this  way. 

Third — It  will  be  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the  directors  of  the  exposition, 
and  the  Advisory  Board  will  co-operate,  to  take  up  the  question  of  support  with 
various  good  roads  associations,  corn  clubs,  farmers'  institutes,  county  and  state 
fairs,  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  National  and  State  waterways  and  forestry 
associations,  schools,  etc.,  each  committee  appointed  for  this  work  to  be  headed  by 
the  member  of  the  Advisory  r)oard  at  Washington  who  is  engaged  in  promoting 
through  his  department  the  special  liranch  of  conservation  and  development  for 
which  the  committee  is  formed. 

Fourth — It  is  the  idea  of  the  promoters  that  all  matter  to  be  sent  out  will 
come  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  in  ^^'ashington  and  from  the  manager's  office 
at  Knoxville,  all  Knoxville  news  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  manager  before  going  to 
press.  The  general  plan  for  publicity  pro\-ides  that  contracts  for  advertising  be 
placed  with  papers  and  magazines  of  the  North  and  East,  and  in  some  important 
cities  of  the  South,  with  agreement  from  these  papers  and  magazines  to  feature  the 
exposition  in  their  reading  pages.  The  use  of  the  Associated  Press  from  W^ashing- 
ton,  the  names  of  prominent  National  leaders  connectetl  with  the  enterprise,  the 
nation-wide  importance  of  conserving  our  natural  resources  and  providing"  for  their 
sane  development  and  wise  use,  will  o])en  the  pages  of  most  widely  read  journals  of 
the  countrv  to  illustrated  stories  of  the  great  educational  exposition  forming  at 
Knoxville — at  the  gateway  of  the  nation's  new  forest  reserves.  It  is  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom  by  the  Promotion  Board  that  in  order  to  secure  the  n:ost  effective 
publicity  for  Knoxville,  the  exposition  and  the  South,  all  athertising  and  news  sent 
out  must  be  strictly  in  the  interest  of  the  exijosition,  and  that  the  names  of  officials 
and  others  be  kept  out  of  such  matter  where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  except  where 
names  of  persons  of  national  prominence  can  be  used  to  lend  authoritativeness  to 
the  enterprise.  One  of  the  plans  for  ])ublicity  will  be  for  the  railroads  to  send  out 
booklets  describing  the  exposition  and  giving  low  rates,  these  to  be  placed  in  all 
hotels  and  depots  along  their  lines  tln-oughout  the  United  States.  Another  is  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  obtain  permission  from  Congress  for  a  special  issue  of  one  and 
two  cent  Conservation  Exposition  stamps,  or  for  the  use  of  a  special  design  bearing 
the  name  and  location  of  the  exposition  in  the  cancellation  of  all  stamps  at  all  post- 
offices,  thus  making  every  letter  that  passes  through  the  mails  an  exposition  adver- 
tisement. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  "What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  movement  if, 
after  using  the  promotion  fund,  we  find  that  we  have  failed  in  our  eft'orts  to  secure 
funds  from  the  government,  the  Southern  States  and  the  railroads  to  construct  the 
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hnildin^'s  we  li;i\r  planned  for  llie  hi^"  exposition:'"  and  we  feel  that  llie  coiuniitu-e 
on  \va\-s  and  means  slionld  answer  lliis  (jneslion. 

in  the  t'lrsl  ])lace,  the  plan  for  financint;'  the  exposition  from  ontside  sources, 
so  far  as  adchtional  buildings  are  concerned,  is  considered  a  good  one  1)\'  the 
members  of  the  Advisory  Hoard,  who  have  agreed  to  lend  their  names  to  the  enter- 
prise and  to  use  their  influence  in  promoting  it.  ^^'e  will  know  iust  what  to  expect 
from  these  sources  in  ample  time  to  change  our  plans,  and  before  a  third  of  the  pro- 
motion fund  has  been  expended. 

In  the  next  place,  the  very  fact  ol  ha\ing  such  men  behind  the  movement  as 
the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Advisory  P>oard  at  Washington,  lends  >uch  weight 
as  will  be  felt  b_\'  all  who  are  asked  to  give  their  co-operation  and  support.  They 
form  a  power  which  will  command  attention  in  Congress  and  in  the  legislatures  and 
commercial  bodies  of  the  Southern  States.  They  represent  the  varied  interests  for 
which  the  railroads  are  working  to  build  up  Imsiness  along  their  lines. 

.\gain,  the  exposition  is  designed  to  sui)i)ly  what  all  the  States  and  cities  of  the 
vSouth  are  clamoring  for — something  that  will  draw  population  and  capital  south- 
ward by  giving  to  the  world  authentic  information  concerning  the  Southeastern 
country — and  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise  guarantee  this  verv  thing. 

Now,  as  to  our  chances.  We  must  take  some.  No  expositi(in  has  ever  been 
held  in  this  country  where  the  city  holding  it  did  not  take  chances  in  interesting 
outsiders  in  the  work  of  carrying  out  their  plans,  and  there  is  not  a  case  on  record 
where  an  exposition  of  national  sco])e  and  imi)ortance  failed  in  its  efforts  to  secure 
such  help. 

W^e  do  not  propose  to  pull  off'  an  exposition  for  Knoxville.  We  propose  that 
Knoxville  shall  take  a  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Southern  Cities  to  establish  a  great 
educational  enterprise  //;  the  South  and  for  the  South  and  the  nation. 

The  very  fact  of  taking  this  stand,  and  of  assuming"  the  attendant  risks,  w  ill 
make  our  strongest  ai)])eal  for  aid. 

The  Atlanta  Coiistilution  has  said  editorialI_\- :  "If  Knox\-ille  gets  the  exposition 
the  Constitution  is  sure  that  .\tlanta  will  gi\-e  Knoxville  everv  su])])ort  in  material- 
izing a  plan  rich  in  practical  possibilities."  That  will  be  the  altitude  of  the  Southern 
press,  and.  we  believe,  ol  the  Southern  people.  The  exposition  is  a  national  affair. 
The  South  has  the  location — the  people  of  the  United  States  w  ill  be  invited  to  come 
here  and  see  the  South  at  the  ex])osition — the  enter])rise  of  the  South  will  be  judged 
by  the  wav  the  exjiosition  is  built  and  the  show  ing  made — the  credit  of  the  v'^outh  will 
be  at  stake  as  well  as  the  credit  of  Knoxx'ille  and  Tennessee.  The  chances  for  carry- 
ing out  the  plans  submitted  seem  good. 

However,  if  present  ]>lans  lail,  though  we  do  not  look  for  failure,  there  are 
other  wavs  for  promoting  the  enterjirise,  which  have  been  carefully  considered  .and 
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which  can  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Promotion  Board,  though,  per- 
haps, on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale.  If  the  people  of  Knox\'ille  will  act  at  once  in 
guaranteeing  an  adequate  promotion  fttnd,  the  Promotion  Board  will  feel  perfectly 
safe  in  announcing  to  the  world  that  the  greatest  exposition  of  the  age — if  not  the 
largest — will  be  held  here  in  1913. 

W.  M.  Goodman,  Secretary.  E.  H.  Scharringhaus,  Chainiiaii. 

The  above  report  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
the  resolution  offered  therein  being  amended  to  the  extent  of  authorizing  the  direc- 
tors tO'  take  the  necessary  steps  to  change  the  name  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition 
Company  to  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  Company,  and  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  to  one  million  dollars. 

The  following  report  was  then  submitted  and  carried  unanimously,  the  direc- 
tors named  therein  being  duly  elected: 

"The  Promotion  Board  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  acting  under 
agreement  with  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the  Exposition  and  according  to 
resoltttion  adopted  by  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company  stockholders  at  a  meet- 
ing held  Tanuary  10th,  1912,  hereby  nominate  the  following  gentlemen  to  serve  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  same  to  hold  the 
office  to  which  they  are  elected  till  the  first  annual  meeting  following  the  exposi^^ion 
to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1913. 

"The  number  constituting  the  Board,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  selected, 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  National  Advisory  Board  at  Washing- 
ton. 

W.  B.  TowNSSND,  President  Little  River  Lumber  Co. 

W.  S.  Shields^  President  City  National  Bank. 

J.  Allen  Smith,  President  J.  Allen  Smith  &  Co. 

H.  M.  Johnston,  President  Union  Bank. 

Edward  HenEGar,  Secretary-Treasurer  Arnold,  Henegar  &  Doyle  Co. 

Geo.  W.  Callahan,  President  Callahan  Construction  Co. 

W.  J.  Savage,  President  W.  J.  Savage  Co. 

W.  M.  Goodman,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Commercial  Club. 

Dr.  Chas.  H.  Gordon,  Associate  State  Geologist,  Tennessee. 

S.  V.  Carter,  Cashier  East  Tennessee  National  Bank. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  Cigar  Manufacturer. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Promotion  Fund  must  be  raised  in  order  that  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition  may  be  located  at  Knoxville,  the  above  named 
gentlemen  have  agreed  to  serve  as  Directors  only  vipon  condition  that  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company  and  the  citizens  of  Knoxville  raise 
this  Promotion  Fund  on  or  before  February  22,  1912. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
THE  PROMOTION  BOARD, 
E.  H.  Scharringhaus,  Chainnan." 
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Following  the  stockholders'  meeting  a  mass  meeting  was  held  at  the  Market 
Hall,  at  which  addresses  were  made  by  W.  S.  Shields,  President  of  the  City  National 
Bank,  and  other  prominent  citizens,  and  by  D.  C.  Ellis,  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
outlining  the  purposes  of  the  exposition  and  urging  the  people  of  Knoxville  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  Ijy  the  enterprise.  Subscrii)tions  to  a  ])ronK)- 
tion  fund  for  the  exposition,  amounting  to  something  over  $28,000.00,  were  made  at 
this  meeting.  An  active  campaign  was  started  at  once,  and  within  a  few  days  a 
meeting  of  soliciting  teams  was  held  at  which  it  was  announced  that  $100,000.00, 
the  amount  of  the  promotion  fund  required  l)y  the  Promotion  Board,  had  been  sul)- 
scribed. 

Immediately  after  tliis  meeting  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Advisory  Board  at 
Washington  stating  that  Knoxville  had  complied  with  all  requirements,  and  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatches- on  the  day  following  Ijrought  the  information  lliat  the  expo- 
sition had  been  awarded  to  this  city. 

A  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  was  held  on  February  28t]i.  The  minutes  are 
inserted  here  as  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise : 

"The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  its  Chairman,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Conservation  Association,  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  fol- 
lowing members  being  present:  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Ellis.  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes 
and  Messrs.  Goodman,  Shields  and  Johnston  from  Knoxville  were  also  in  attendance. 
The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  adopted.  The  Secretary  con- 
veyed the  regrets  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  Mr.  Knapp  and  Mr.  Claxton  for  not  being  in 
attendance,  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Knapp  being  detained  on  important  business  and 
Mr.  Claxton  being  out  of  the  city. 

"Mr.  McGee  reported  for  the  committee  which  had  l)een  named  at  tiic  previous 
meeting  for  defining  the  duties  of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  Secretary  was  instruct- 
ed to  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  each  member  of  the  Board.  The  Chairman  tiien 
explained  to  the  visitors  the  relation  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  Exposition 
project,  and  a  discussion  of  general  plans  and  purposes  followed. 

"The  Secretary  then  stated  to  the  r)oard  that  proper  steps  would  be  taken  to 
have  the  National  Conservation  Association  co-operate  with  the  Exposition  and  to 
have  the  association  endorse  the  Exposition  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board.  Also  that  appropriate  steps  would  be  taken  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  with  the  Washington  office  of  the  Exposition 
and,  further,  that  the  Chief  Forester  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Graves,  ])romised 
to  use  his  eft'orts  in  instituting  a  Section  of  Forestry,  of  which  he  will  be  in  charge, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress  in  April,  in  ]:)romoting  the 
interests  of  the  Exposition. 

"It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  a  Committee  of  Three  be  apjioinled  by  tlie 
chairman  to  confer  with  the  Tennessee  delegation  in  Congress  and  otiiers  in  fram- 
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ing  a  bill  for  a  Goveninicnt  appropriation,  to  be  introduced  in  Congress  by  Mr. 
Austin.  The  motion  was  passed.  The  Chairman  reserved  the  appointment  of  the 
committee  until  later. 

"The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted: 

"JVhcrcas,  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  has 
been  notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Promotion  Board  of  said  Exposition  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  having 
invited  the  said  National  Conservation  Exposition  to  locate  in  their  city,  having 
raised  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  promoting  said  Exposition,  having  con- 
verted itself  into  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  Company  and  taken  steps 
toward  securing  a  one  million  dollar  charter,  having  selected  a  Board  of  Directors 
for  said  Company,  satisfactory  to  said  Promotion  and  Advisory  Boards,  and  having 
turned  over  the  Appalachian  Exposition  plant,  with  all  appurtenances  and  rights 
attached  thereto  to  the  said  Board  of  Directors  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  National 
Conservation  Exposition,  the  said  Promotion  Board  has  with  the  approval  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  selected  Knoxville  as  the  site  of  the  said  National  Conservation 
Exposition.     Therefore,  be  it: 

"Resolved,  That  this,  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  National  Conservation  Expo- 
sition, hereby  signifies  its  approval  and  gratification  at  the  selection  of  Knoxville 
for  the  location  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this,  the  Advisory  Board,  hereby  extends  to  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition  Company  and  the  people  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  the  assurance 
that  it  will  assist  to  the  utmost  of  its  capacity  toward  making  the  Exposition  a 
complete  success  as  an  educational  enterprise  for  the  development  and  conservation 
of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the  Southern  States  and  of  the  Nation. 

"It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee,  with 
himself  as  Chairman,  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  conservation  features  of  the  Expo- 
sition. The  motion  was  passed.  The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Pinchot,  Chairman ; 
Mr.  Ellis,  Secretary;  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Holmes. 

"There  being  no  further  business,  the  Board  adjourned. 

Don  Carlos  Ellis, 

Secretary." 

On  Saturday,  March  12th,  a  meeting  of  the  Promotion  Board  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Exposition  was  held  at  the  office  of  the  City  National  Bank,  at  which  a 
report  was  made  by  the  committee  that  was  sent  to  Washington.  W.  S.  Shields 
submitted  the  report  of  the  Washington  conference,  with  the  above  signed  minutes 
of  the  Advisory  Board.  The  committee  was  enthusiastic  over  the  outlook,  and  this 
enthusiasm  was  soon  manifested  by  all  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  meeting.  It 
was  clearly  brought  out  in  a  number  of  talks  that  were  made  that  Knoxville  had 
secured  a  more  important  affair  in  this  exposition  than  the  people  contemplated. 
Still  greater  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  following  letters : 
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"W'ashin-ton.  I).  C.  Feb.  28,  1912. 
"JNlr.  W.  AI.  Gooilnuin,  R;ileiLi;-Ii  Hotel, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
"My  Dear  Air.  Goodman: 

"The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  today  lirought  out  such  assurances  that 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition  will  be  not  only  a  success,  but  a  great  and 
striking  success,  that  I  Avant  to  send  you  my  heartiest  congratulations.  1  feel  like 
thanking"  you  both  for  the  work  you  have  done  yourself  and  for  the  puljlic  spirited 
and  energetic  strmd  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Knoxville.  The  action  of  the  Appala- 
chian Exposition  authorities  in  turning  over  the  plant  of  that  exposition  to  the 
Conser\-ation  Exposition  will  give  it  an  admirable  start,  which  it  could  get  in  no 
other  way,  while  the  raising  of  $100,000  in  four  days  for  a  promotion  fund  shows 
how  generously  the  jjeople  of  Knox\-ille  are  ready  to  do  their  part.  I  am  confident 
that  the  exposition  will  not  only  be  a  credit  to  Knoxxille,  but  will  represent  a  real 
service  to  the  nation. 

Sincerely  }'ours, 

GiFFORD   PlNCIIOT." 

"Southern  Commercial  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  29,  1912. 
"Air.  William  A'l.  Goodman,  Secretary,  Commercial  Club, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
"Aly  Dear  Air.  (nxxhnan: 

"Allow  me  to  express  my  personal  pleasure  at  the  certainty  of  a  National  Con- 
servation Exposition  taking  shape  in  Knoxville  by  1913,  and  occupying  the  exceed- 
ingly advantageous  grounds  which  have  hitherto  been  used  for  the  Appalachian 
Exposition. 

"The  word  'conservation'  five  years  ago  was  hardly  understood.  It  had  been 
used  by  a  few  who  saw  the  sure  disaster  confronting  the  United  States  unless  the 
nation  as  a  whole  learnt  to  use  rather  than  abuse  its  natural  resources.  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  the  stir  of  interest  that  was  felt  in  my  own  state  of  Alabama  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  aroused  by  the  pleas  of  Gittonl  I'incliot  and  others,  called  the 
first  White  House  conference.  I  remember  also  that  when  the  Southern  Commer- 
cial Congress  was  first  spoken  of,  it  was  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  upon  which  we  predicated  ovn-  first  great  meeting  in  \\'ashington ;  for 
we  realized  that  a  statistical  statement  of  the  resources  of  the  nation  was  not  sufii- 
cient.  We  realized  that  the  South  should  be  on  hand  to  interpret  its  resources. 
Consequentlv  the  whole  work  of  the  Southern  C'ommercial  Congress  is  in  natural 
sympathy  with  the  plans  that  you  are  working  out  for  a  permanent  annual  demon- 
stration of  resources,  their  right  use,  and  the  sentiment  that  should  come  into  exist- 
ence prompting  our  people  to  extend  the  effective  life  of  tlie  nation  through  a 
proper  sense  of  the  danger  of  exhaustion. 

"I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  furtlier  idea  in  relation  to  your  im])ortant 
move.  It  is  that  the  South,  l)eing  possessed  at  the  outset  of  our  history  and  even 
now  with  a  greater  varietv  of  natm'al  resources  in  combination  than  anv  other  third 
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of  the  United  States,  it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  the  South,  through  your 
activities,  should  be  stirred  up  tO'  its  national  responsibility.  1  see  nothing  but 
good  in  the  National  Conservation  Exposition;  for  the  weakness  hitherto  in  the 
South  has  been  that  our  people  have  not  known  what  the  Scnith  possessed,  and, 
therefore,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  aftirmative  in  dealing  with  national  .i)rob- 
lems  related  to  the  use  of  resources. 

"\\'ith  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  with  the  assurance  that 
wherever  I  can  be  of  use  you  can  count  on  nie,  1  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  Grosvenor  Dawe, 
Moiwi^iiig  Director." 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
was  held  on  March  16th,  1912,  and  the  following  officers  elected:  Wm.  S.  Shields, 
President;  J.  Allen  Smith,  Vice-President ;  Don  Carlos  Ellis,  Second  Vice-President ; 
H.  M.  Johnston,  Third  Vice-President;  Geo.  W.  Callahan,  Fourth  Vice-President; 
W.  M.  Goodman,  Director-General. 

Plans  for  organization  and  development  work  were  sul)mitted  to  and  approved 
l)y  the  lioard.  The  plans  embraced  organization,  administration,  committees,  and 
bureaus,  the  establishment  of  oftices  at  Washington  and  Knoxville,  and  work  to  be 
carried  on  from  these  offices;  buildings  and  exhibits;  landscape  work  and  amuse- 
ment features. 

Active  work  followed  along  lines  of  promotion  and  building.  It  was  not  easy 
sailing  at  any  period  between  that  time  and  the  opening  of  the  exposition.  There 
were  many  disappointments,  and  many  obstacles  were  encountered  which  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  overcome.  Changes  were  made  in  some  of  the  original  plans 
for  work,  exhibits  and  buildings,  although  the  principal  features  outlined  in  the 
beginning  were  lirought  out  on  a  larger  scale  than  was  contemplated. 

Among  the  first  stei)s  that  were  taken  was  an  effort  to  secure  participation  bv 
the  National  Government.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  Congressman  Richard  W.  Austin,  of  Tennessee,  on  March  26th,  1912,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions  and  ordered  printed. 
This  bill  was  as  follows: 

A  BILL. 

To  provide  for  participation  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  the  fall  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Rcf^resentatii'es  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Knoxville,  Tennes- 
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see,  during;-  llic  fall  n\  nineteen  hundred  and  lliirleen.  Thai  there  shall  he  exhihiled 
at  said  exposition  from  the  executive  deparlnienls  of  the  United  States  such  articles 
and  materials  as  will  illustrate  the  adminislrali\e  funclicjus  of  the  (lOvernment  and 
their  educational  value  in  connection  with  the  development  and  wise  vise  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  especially  the  advancement  of  scientific  agri- 
culture and  the  increase  of  productivity  of  the  soil  throtigh  improved  cultivation 
and  crop  selection  and  the  prevention  of  a v()idal)le  wastes;  the  reclamation  of  wx't 
and  dry  lands  1)_\-  drainage  nnd  irrigation,  respectively;  tlie  more  economical  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  mineral  wealth  ;  the  judicious  use  of  and  prevention  of 
needless  destruction  in  woodlands  for  maintaining  timher  stipply  and  protecting 
headwaters  of  streams ;  the  use  and  improvement  of  inland  waterwavs ;  the  preser- 
vation of  tish  and  game;  the  ])reser\'ation  and  protection  of  life  in  connection  with 
industrial  operations;  and  the  economic  investigations  and  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  reference  to  mines  and  mining,  geology,  topographic  and  other  sur- 
veys, puhlic  roads,  experiment  stations,  rural  life  improvement,  and  public  health 
and  sanitation.  That  these  subjects  shall  be  presented  in  exhibits  and  in  illustrated 
lectures  by  representatives  of  the  Government.  To  secure  a  complete  and  harmo- 
nious arrangement  of  such  Government  exhibit  a  United  States  Government  hoard 
of  managers  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appointed  to  be  charged  with  the  selection, 
purchase,  preparation,  transportation,  arrangement,  safe-keeping,  exhibition,  and 
return  of  such  articles  and  materials  as  the  heads  of  the  several  departments,  re- 
spectively, decide  shall  lie  embraced  in  the  Government  exhibit  herein  authorized. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  may  also  designate  additional  articles  of  pecu- 
liar interest  for  exhibition  in  connection  with  the  said  Government  exhibit.  Said 
Government  Itoard  of  managers  shall  be  com])osed  of  three  persons  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  (lOvernment  and  shall  be  a])])ointed  b_\'  the  President,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as  chairman  of  the  said  board  and  one  as  secre- 
tary and  disbursing  officer.  The  memliers  of  said  Government  board,  with  other 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Government  who  may  be  detailed  to  assist  them,  includ- 
ing officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  shall  receive  no  compensation  in  addition  to 
their  regular  salaries,  but  they  shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary  travel- 
ing expenses,  together  w  illi  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  to  be  fixed  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  while  necessarily  absent  from  their  homes  engaged  upon  the 
business  of  the  board.  Oflicers  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  shall  receive  said  allowance 
in  lieu  of  the  subsistence  and  mileage  now^  allowed  by  law;  and  the  Secretary  of  A\'ar 
and  llie  Secretary  of  the  Xavy  may,  in  their  discretion,  detail  retired  Armv  or 
Navy  officers  for  such  duty.  Any  provision  of  law  which  may  ])rohil)it  the  detail 
of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  service  than  that  which 
they  customarily  perform  shall  not  apply  to  persons  detailed  for  duty  in  connection 
with  said  National  Conservation  Exposition,  l-'mployees  of  the  l)oard  not  other- 
wise emploved  b\-  the  Government  shall  be  entitled  in  such  coni]iensation  as  the 
board  may  determine,  and  such  employees  may  be  selected  and  appointed  by  said 
board.  The  disbursing  officer  shall  give  bond  in  such  sum  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ma\-  determine  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  said  bond  to  be 
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approved  bv  said  Secretary.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  adxance  to  said 
officer  from  time  to  time,  under  such  regidations  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  sum  of 
money  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Go\'ernment  exhibit  herein  authorized,  not 
exceeding  at  any  one  time  three-foitrths  of  the  penalty  of  his  bond,  to  enable  him 
to  pav  the  expenses  of  said  exhibit  as  authorized  by  the  United  States  Government 
board  herein  created.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  'and 
directed  to  place  on  exhibition,  in  connection  with  the  cxhil)it  of  his  department, 
upon  such  grounds  as  shall  be  allotted  for  this  purpose,  one  of  the  life-saving  sta- 
tions authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  by 
existing  law,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  fully  equipped  with  rdl  apparatus,  furni- 
ture, and  appliances  now  in  use  in  life-saving  stations  in  the  United  States:  Pro- 
I'idcil,  That  the  cost  of  said  exhiliit  herein  authorized,  including  the  selection,  pur- 
chase, preparation,  transportation,  arrangement,  safe-keeping,  exhibition,  and  re- 
turn of  the  articles  and  materials  so  exhibited,  and  the  expenses  and  per  diems  of 
the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Government  connected  with  the  exhibit  or  as- 
signed to  deliver  lectures,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, Avhich  sum,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  aid  of  the  said  National  Conservation  Exposition,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dcillars  is  hereby  approj^-iated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  api)ropriated,  which  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  National  Con- 
servation Exposition  Conijianv  upon  satisfactory  evidence  being  furnished  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  that  the  said  company  has  raised  a  like  sum  on  account  of 
said  exposition,  in  addition  to  any  amount  secured  prior  to  February  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  and  exclusive  of  all  ap])ropriations  from  State  legislatures. 
Said  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  shall  be  ])aid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
upon  vouchers  and  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  has  been  expended  for  the  purposes 
of  the  exposition  other  than  salaries. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  articles  that  shall  be  im]iorted  from  foreign  countries  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  exhibition  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  to  be  held 
in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  the  }'ear  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  upon  which 
there  shall  be  a  taritT  or  customs  duty  shall  be  admitted  free  of  the  payment  of 
duty,  customs  fees,  or  charges,  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasury  shall  prescribe;  but  it  shall  be  lawful  at  any  time  during  the  exposition 
to  sell  for  delivery  at  the  close  thereof  any  goods  or  property  imported  for  and 
actually  on  exhibition  in  the  exposition  buildings  or  on  the  grounds,  subject  to 
such  regulations  for  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  for  the  collection  of  import 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  ])rescribe:  Fnrx'idcd,  That  all  such 
articles  when  sold  or  withdrawn  for  consumption  or  use  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  subject  to  the  dtity,  if  any,  imposed  ui)on  such  articles  by  the  revenue  laws  in 
force  at  the  date  of  withdrawal;  and  on  such  articles  which  shall  have  suffered 
diminution  or  deterioration  from  incidental  handling  and  necessary  exposure  the 
duty,  if  paid,  shall  be  assessed  according  to  the  appraised  value  at  the  time  of  with- 
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(Irawal  for  consiiniplion  or  use,  and  the  pcnallics  iirescrihcd  In-  law  shall  he  en- 
forced against  rmy  person  s^nilly  of  any  illet;al  sale,  use,  or  withdrawal. 

SivC.  4.  That  medals  with  ajipropriate  devices,  emblems,  and  inscrii)tions 
commemorative  of  said  National  Conservation  Exposition,  and  of  the  awards  to  he 
made  to  the  exhibitors  thereat,  shall  be  prepared  for  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  Company  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  some  mint  of  the  United 
States,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  tifty-second  section  of  the  coinage  Act  of 
eighteen  hiin(h-ed  and  ninety-three,  n])on  the  i)aymenl  1)_\- llie  National  Conservation 
Exposition  of  a  sum  e(|ual  to  the  cost  thereof;  and  authority  may  be  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  holder  of  a  medal  properly  awarded  to  him  to 
have  duplicates  thereof  made  at  any  of  the  mints  of  the  United  States  from  gold, 
sih'er  or  bronze,  ui)ou  the  payment  l)y  him  for  the  same  of  a  sum  equal  to  the  cost 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  on  account  of  said  exposi- 
tion for  any  expenses  incident 'to  or  growing  out  of  the  same,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  expense  incident  to  the  selection,  preparation,  ])urchase,  installation, 
transportation,  care,  custody,  and  safe  return  of  the  exhibits  made  by  the  Ciovern- 
ment,  and  for  the  employment  of  proper  persons  as  ofificers  and  assistants  bv  the 
Government  board  created  by  this  Act,  and  for  other  expenses  to  be  approved  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Government  board,  or,  in  the  event  of  his  absence  or  disability, 
by  such  officer  as  the  board  may  designate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  upon 
itemized  accounts  and  vouchers:  Proi'idcd,  That  no  liability  against  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  incurred  .and  no  expenditures  of  money  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall 
be  made  until  provision  shall  be  made  by  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
Company  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government  board  of  managers  herein  estab- 
lisheil  for  a  suitable  building  for  the  Go\ernment  exhibits  and  lectures  herein  au- 
thorized. 

Sec.  C).  That  the  United  States  shall  not  in  any  manner  or  under  any  circum- 
stances be  liable  for  any  of  the  acts,  doings,  or  representations  of  said  National 
Conservation  Exposition  Comjiany  (a  corporation),  its  officers,  agents,  servants. 
or  emplovees,  or  anv  of  them,  or  lor  service,  salaries,  labor,  or  wages  of  said  offi- 
cers, agents,  servants,  or  employees,  or  any  of  them,  or  for  an\-  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock,  or  for  any  stock  certificates,  bonds,  mortgages,  or  obligations  of  an\- 
kind  issued  l)y  said  corjioration.  or  for  any  debts,  li.abilities.  or  expenses  of  .an_\- 
kind  or  nature  whatever  attending  such  exposition  corporation,  or  accruing  by  rea- 
son of  the  same. 

Sec.  7.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  create  any  liabil- 
ity upon  the  i)art  of  the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectlv,  for  an\-  debt  or  obli- 
gation incurred  or  for  any  claim  for  aid  oi"  |)ecuni;ir_\-  assistance  from  C'oiigress  or 
the  Treasury  of  the  I'nited  States  in  sup|)ort  or  lii|ui(lation  of  an\'  debts  or  obliga- 
tions created  bv  said  L'nited  States  Governmenl  bo.ard  in  excess  of  ap])roprialions 
herein  made. 

Skc.  S.  That  the  l'nited  vStates  shall  not  in  anv  manner  (-)r  untler  any  circum- 
stances make  any  loan,  directly  or  indirectly,  lo  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
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Company,  or  for  the  ])enefit  of  said  exposition,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  thereof, 
and  shall  not  appropriate  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  in  connection  with  said  expo- 
sition any  sum  of  money  other  than  that  provided  in  this  Act. 


A  hearing  hefore  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions,  at  which 
statements  were  made  by  President  Shields  and  Mr.  Ellis  concerning  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  exposition,  and  the  ability  of  its  managers  to  carry  out  these  plans 
with  the  help  of  Congress,  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Committee 
tirging  that  the  ap]:)ropriation  be  allowed.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  an  invitation  to 
the  committee  to  yisit  Knoxville  was  accepted.  ]\1  embers  of  the  committee,  with  other 
members  of  Congress,  arrived  at  Knoxville  ^Monday  afternoon,  ]\\\\  22.  1012,  and 
were  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  by  President  Shields  at  the  Cumberland  Club. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  for  lighting  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Exposition,  and  the  first  view  obtained  by  the  distinguished  visitors  of  the 
site  selected  for  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  was  that  of  an  exposition 
already  completed,  with  beautiful  grounds  and  large  structures  illuminated  by  thou- 
sands of  incandescent  lights.  x'Vnother  visit  was  made  to  the  grounds  on  the  day 
following,  when  the  sites  for  new  buildings  were  pointed  out  and  blue  [prints  <if 
architects'  drawings  were  shown.  The  committee  was  afterward  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Callahan,  and  at  Elkmont,  in  the  Smoky  Mountains, 
where  large  tracts  of  land  had  been  selected  by  the  Government  for  the  new  forest 
reserve,  Mr.  W.  B.  Townsend  furnishing  a  special  train  for  the  committee,  mem- 
bers of  the  exposition  boards  and  other  citizens  of  Knoxville.  All  of  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  expressed  themselves  as  being  pleased  with  the 
exposition  site,  with  Knoxville  as  the  location  of  the  enterprise  and  with  its  plans 
and  purposes,  and  intimated  that  a  favorable  report  would  l)e  made,  urging  parti- 
cipation by  the  Federal  Government.  This  was  done  soon  after  their  return  to 
Washington. 

The  first  action  on  the  matter  of  a  Federal  ap])r()])riation  was  taken  in  the  vSen- 
ate.  Through  the  influence  of  Senator  Luke  Lea  of  Tennessee  and  other  friends 
of  the  exposition,  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  Govern- 
ment exhibit  was  made  a  part  of  the  general  deficiency  bill  and  passed  with  that 
measure.  The  appropriation  was  lost  in  the  House,  owing  to  opposition,  which 
had  developed  in  discussions  of  other  exposition  measures.  Another  bill  was  pre- 
pared, as  a  result  of  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Expositions,  at  which 
the  officers  and  a  number  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
appeared.     The  bill,  approved  l)y  the  Senate  Committee,  and  by  man}'  members  of 
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the  ITouse  of  Representatives,  \\\\\  ])rcil)al)lv  pass  at  tlie  ])resent  session.  Tt  is  to 
reimburse  the  Exposition  C<>ni])any  fur  the  money  expended  1)\-  the  exposition  for 
Ciovernment  exhibits,  for  whieh  an  appropriation  was  asked  in  the  original  bill. 

Endorsement  of  the  National  ConsEkvation  ExposiTro.x  tx  Skxaii';  Rki'okt. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  way  in  whieh  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Arts 
and  Expositions  of  the  United  States  Senate  regarded  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  ])roject  can  be  had  than  was  furnished  l)y  the  report  which  that  Com- 
mittee made  to  the  Senate.  The  report  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill  appro- 
])riating  $50,000.00  for  the  Exposition,  and  was  understood  to  reflect  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  regardless  of  party  affiliations,  and  also 
the  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  of  Congress. 

The  report  was  a  magnificent  endorsement  of  the  exposition  project,  and  ])Ut 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  position  of  standing  squarely  behind  the 
exposition  in  approving  of  its  aims  and  of  the  lessons  it  was  designed  to  teach.  It 
was  made  only  after  a  most  thorough  in\-estigation  of  the  conservation  exposition 
])lans,  ]iurposes  and  scope.  The  report  took  the  ground  that  the  Cio\-ernnient  of 
the  United  States  was  duty  bound  to  assist  the  project  to  the  extent  of  $50,000.00 
for  expenses  of  collecting,  transporting,  installing  and  caring  for  the  extensive 
government  exhiliits.  Tt  also  tot)k  the  ground  that  the  exposition  would  be  one 
of  national  importance. 

The  report  said  in  one  place:  "The  exposition  ofifers  the  government  an 
exceptional  opportunity  of  demonstrating  in  a  particularly  effective  way  the  results 
of  manv  if  its  important  investigations  and  of  reaching  many  people  who  are  in 
need  of  such  instruction  and  could  not  be  reached  through  other  channels." 

Of  the  Knoxville  men  behind  the  exposition  ])roject  the  report  stated: — 

"The  business  management  of  the  exjiosition  is  l)eing  handled  by  a  local  board 
of  directors  at  Knoxville,  composed  of  leading  business  men  of  high  character  and 
ability,  and  they  have  associated  with  them  in  the  management  of  the  exposition 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  and  other  educational 
institutions  of  the  South,  state  geologists,  state  foresters  and  other  state  officials." 

The  rejMirt  of  the  committee  was  unanimous.  Tt  was  signed  by  the  follow- 
ing senators:  Ashurst,  of  Arizona;  Overman,  .\orth  Carolina  :  I'ittman,  Nevada  ; 
?\lartine.  New  Tcsey :  Rryan,  h'lorida ;  Shields,  Tennessee;  Myers,  Montana  :  Root, 
New  ^'ork;  Stephenson,  Wisconsin;  Oliver,  T^ennsylxrinia ;  Cronna,  North 
Dakota;  \\ Orks,  California,  and  Catron,  New  Mexico.  The  personnel  nf  this  com- 
mittee is  of  high  calibre. 
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Among  the  statements  made  in  the  report,  it  was  said  that: — 

"This  committee,  having  conducted  a  hearing  of  the  officers  of  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  and  others,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  exposition  should 
have  the  approval  of  the  United  States,  as  it  will  furnish  an  exceptionally  good 
opportunity  for  laying  before  the  people  of  all  the  states  and  particularly  the 
Southern  states,  in  a  visible  and  tangible  manner,  the  results  of  its  educational 
investigations  along  many  important  lines. 

"The  movement  for  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  was  organized  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  February  of  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  at  some 
suitaljle  place  in  the  South  a  national  exposition  designed  to  teach  through  ap- 
propriate exhiliits  the  necessity  for  and  the  best  method  of  conserving  the  resourc- 
es of  the  country.  A  national  advisory  board  was  created  with  authority  to  select 
a  location,  outline  the  subjects  to  be  embraced,  and  formulate  plans  for  the  expo- 
sition. The  members  of  the  board  are  known  throughout  the  nation  for  their 
learning,  ability,  and  thoroughness  in  the  special  lines  to  which  they  have  devoted 
themselves. 

"Knoxville,  in  the  heart  of  the  Southern  Ajipalachian  mountains,  was  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  exposition.  This  was  a  splendid  location  for  the  purposes  in- 
tended to  be  accomplished.  It  is  contigious  to  parts  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Kentuckv,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alalwma ;  similar  in  many  respects  to 
eastern  Tennessee;  a  region  which  contains  almost  boundless  natural  resources, 
comparatively  undisturbed;  and  a  field  where  instruction  through  concrete  exam- 
ple of  proper  methods  for  the  preservation  of  forests,  soils,  waters,  minerals  and 
human  resources  will  be  of  great  value  not  only  to  those  states,  but  to  the  whole 
country. 

"The  National  Conservation  Exposition  Company,  after  being  organized  and 
capitalized,  procured  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  company  which  had  held 
two  expositions  and  has  added  several  new  buildings  to  those  already  erected 
The  grounds  contain  o\-er  100  acres  and  ten  exposition  buildings,  either  completed 
or  in  process  of  erection.  These  represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $1,000,- 
000. 

"The  purposes  of  the  exposition  are  to  promote  the  introduction  of  modern 
scientific  methods  of  agriculture;  the  improvement  of  forest  conditions  for  the 
preservation  of  timber  supply,  the  regulation  of  stream  flow  for  power  and  navi- 
gation, the  diminution  of  floods  and  droughts,  and  the  protection  of  domestic 
water  supplv ;  the  improvement  of  the  farms;  the  development  of  navigable  water- 
ways; the  drainage  of  swamp  areas;  more  economical  methods  of  production  antl 
utilization  of  mineral  wealth;  the  protection  of  wild  animal  and  bird  life,  and 
the  increasing  of  human  efficiency  through  such  agencies  as  the  reduction  of  dis 
ease  and  disease-inducing  agencies,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  elimination  of 
inii)ure  food  and  drugs;  educational  development,  the  introduction  of  domestic  econ- 
omy and  vocational  training  in  schools,  rural  life  improvement,  and  good  roads. 
In  brief,  the  exposition  will  be  designed  to  promote  such  a  development  of  our  nat- 
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ural  resources  as  w  ill  make  tlicni  permanent  sources  of  wealth. 

"The  character  of  the  exposition  is  to  be  entirely  educational.  Jl  is  not  to 
be  local  either  tO'  Tennessee  or  the  Appalachian  region. 

"It  is  national  in  scope,  hut  to  have  special  reference  to  the  sixteen  Southern 
states.  States  outside  the  South,  however,  such  as  New  York,  for  example,  which 
is  to  send  a  large  forestry  exhibit,  will  participate.  The  exposition  was  indorsed 
b\-  the  National  Conservation  Congress  at  its  meeting  in  Indianapolis  last  year, 
at  which  thirty-eight  states  were  represented,  also  by  the  National  Conservation 
Association,  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association,  and  other  Southern  and  national  public  bodies. 

"Knoxville  is  well  situated  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  exposition.  It  lies  im- 
mediately within  the  region  in  which  the  national  government  is  establishing 
national  forests,  it  is  in  the  transition  zone  between  north  and  south,  the  state  in 
which  it  lies  is  touched  liy  nine  other  states,  and  it  is  in  the  direct  line  of  travel 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  is  tlierefore  readily  accessible  to  the  entire 
East. 

"The  object  of  the  bill  now  pending  is  to  appropriate  $50,000  to  be  used  by 
such  departments  of  the  government  as  the  department  of  agriculture,  including 
the  forest  service,  the  bureau  of  education,  the  geological  sur\-ey,  and  the  bureau 
of  mines  of  the  interior  departments  and  the  children's  bureau  of  the  department 
of  labor,  and  the  various  state  experiment  stations,  in  preparing  and  exhibiting 
at  this  exposition  the  exhibits  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  exposition.  The 
government  is  not  asked  to  appropriate  for  a  building  or  to  defray  any  of  the 
expenses  of  the  exposition.  The  exposition  agrees  to  house  the  government  ex- 
hibits in  suitable  buildings  already  prepared  by  the  exposition  company. 

"The  exposition  needs  the  approval  of  the  government  which  this  appropria- 
tion will  give,  as  well  as  the  government  exhibits  themselves.  No  exposition  de- 
voted to  conservation  can  be  com])leted  without  a  display  of  the  work  which  the 
government  has  done  along  this  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exposition  offers 
the  governniAit  an  exceptional  opportunity  of  demonstrating  in  a  particularly 
effective  way  the  results  of  many  of  its  important  investigations  and  of  reaching 
many  people  who  are  in  need  of  such  instruction  and  could  not  be  reached 
throuo-h  other  channels.  It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended  the  bill  for  passage." 

A  bill  appropriating  $25,000.00  for  the  exposition  was  passed  by  the  State 
leo-islature,  but  payment  was  opposed  by  the  Comptroller  on  tlic  grounds  that  the 
act  was  unconstitutional,  and  his  position  was  sustained  by  the  courts. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  a  number  of  the  County  Courts  of  Kast  Ten- 
nessee for  the  erection  of  the  East  Tennessee  Building  at  the  exposition,  thereby 
iM-oviding  abundant  room  for  extensive  agriculturrd  exhibits.  Outside  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  counties — more  than  two-thirds  of  the  .amount  being 
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contrilmted  I)y  tlie  Knox  County  Court — the  exposition  was  financed  l)y  sul)- 
scriptions  that  were  made  by  Knoxville  people. 

Soon  after  the  visit  to  Knoxville  by  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions.  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Shields  resigned  as  President  of  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition.  His  resignation  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  much  of  the  time  when  exposition  work 
would  demand  close  attention.  He  remained  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  aided 
in  carrying  forward  the  great  work  which  had  begun  during  his  administration. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wright  was  elected  President  of  the  Exposition  to  succeed  Mr. 
Shields,  and  the  Board  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  worthv  successor,  or  a  more 
earnest  and  efficient  executive.  The  resignations  of  the  first  and  fourth  vice-presi- 
dents. Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Callahan,  had  been  tendered,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
give  sufficient  time  to  exposition  work.  New  members  were  added  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  J.  Wylie  Brownlee  and  C.  H.  Harvey  \vere  elected  to  succeed  the 
vice-presidents  resigned.  The  officers  and  directors,  as  the  list  then  stood,  and  as 
it  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  were  as  follow: 

OEFTCERS 
T.  A.  Wright,  President. 
J.  \\'vLiE  Brownlee,  Vice-President. 
Don  Carlos  Ellis,  2nd  Vice-President. 
Hu  M.  Johnston,  3rd  Vice-President. 
C.  H.  Harvey,  4th  A'ice-President. 
S.  V.  Carter,  Treasurer. 
W.  M.  Goodman,  Director-General. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

T.  A.  Wright,  Atty.,  V.-President  Mechanics  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Knoxville. 

J.  W'vLiE  Brownlee,  President  Knoxville  Board  of  Trade. 

C.  H.  Harvey,  President  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co. 

Hu  M.  Johnston,  President  Union  National  Bank,  Knoxville. 

S.  V.  Carter,  Cashier  East  Tennessee  National  Bank,  Knoxville. 

W.  B.  TowNSEND,  Pres.  Little  River  Lumber  Co.,  Townsend,  Tenn. 

W.  R.  Johnson,  Mayor  Park  City. 

W.  J.  Savage,  President  W.  J.  Savage  Compan_\',  Knoxville. 

Edward  HenEGar,  Sec.-Treas.  Arnold-Henegar-Doyle  Co.,  Knoxville. 

C.  H.  Gordon,  Associate  State  Geologist,  Tennessee. 

G.  L.  Price,  President  Daniel  Briscoe  Co.,  Knoxville. 

R.  S.  HazEN,  President  Hazen  &  Lotspeich  Co..  Knoxville. 
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r>.  A.  Morton,  President  1 1.  'P.  Hackney  Co.,  Knoxville. 
^\'.M.  v'-i.  Shields,  President  City  National  I'.ank,  Knuwille. 
W.  M.  Goodman,  Secretary  and  Director-General,   Knoxville. 
Judge  John  A\'.  Drummond,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
AA'.  P.  TarvER,  Mascot,  Tenn. 
\\'.  A.  Knap.E,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

New  names  were  also  added  to  the  National  Advisory  Pioard,  this  board  in  the 
early  part  of  l')13  and  nntil  the  close  of  the  exposition  beint;"  constilnted  as  follows: 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT,  President  National  Conservation  x\ssociation.  Chairman. 

Don  Carlos  Ellis.  In  Charo-e  of  Edncational  Co-operation  \J.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, Secretary. 

Philander  P.  ClaxTon,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Miss  Tulia  C.  LaThrop,  Chief  of  the  Children's  I'.urcan,  L'.  S.  Department 
of  Labor. 

Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wilev,  Director  of  the  P.ureau  of  I'oods,  SanilalitJn  and 
Health,  of  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine. 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher^  of  Florida,  President  Southern  Commercial 
Congress. 

Logan  W.  Page,  Director  of  U.  S.  Ofifice  of  Public  Roads. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel,  Editor  Journal  of  Home  Economics. 

Bradford  Knapp,  Tn  Charge  Farmers"  Co-operative  Demonstration  Work,  \]. 
S.  Department  of  x\griculture. 

Jos.  A.  Holmes,  Director  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Senator  Joseph  E.  RansdEll,  of  Louisiana,  President  National  Ri\ers  and 
Harbors  Congress. 

Senator  Luke  Lea,  of  Tennessee. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  President  Farmers'      Educational      and      Co-operative 

L'nion. 

John  H.  Wallace,  [r.,  of  Alabama,  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  ('.ame. 

Charles  LaThrop  Pack,  President  National  Conservation  Congress. 

State  Boards  of  the  National  Conser\ation  Exposition  and  exposition  de])art- 
ments  were  formed,  and  the  following  chairmen  api)ointed: 

STATE  BOARDS 

ALABAMA — Hon.  |ohn  II.  Wallace,  Jr.,  Commissioner,  Dei)artment  of  Game 
and  Fish,  Montgomery,  Chairman. 

FLORIDA — Hon.  W.  11.  .Milton,  I'residenl  Milton  l,and  \-  Investment  Com- 
l)anv,  Marianna,  Chairman. 
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GEORGIA— Col.  Robert  Lowry,  Atlanta,  Chairman. 

KENTUCKY — Hon.  James  B.  McCreary,  Governor,  Frankfort,  Chairman. 

MARYLAND— Dr.  Y'illiam  I'.nllock  Clark,  State  Geologist,  Baltimore,  Chair- 
man. 

MISSISSIPPI — Hon.  Earl  Brewer,  Governor,  Jackson,  Chairman. 

MISSOURI— Capt.  J.  B.  White,  Kansas  City,  Chairman. 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  President  and  Editor  The  Progres- 
sive Earnier,  Raleigh,  Chairman. 

OKLAHOMA — Mr.  David  N.  Taylor,  President  OklaJK.ma  Conservation  Con- 
gress, Oklahoma  City,  Chairman. 

SOl^Tll  CAROLINA— Hon.  Ellison  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D. 
C,  Chairman. 

'J'EXAS — Hon.  O.  B.  Col(|nitl,  Governor,  Anstin,  Chairman. 

^^IRGINIA — Dr.  Edwin  A.  Aklerman,  President  University  of  A'irginia, 
Charlottesville,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ^HNERALS-C.  H.  Gordon,  Associate  State  Geologist, 
Tennessee,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  \\'ATERS— I.  A.  Switzer,  Profes.sor  of  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering, L'niversitv  of  Tennessee,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION— E.  E.  Rail,  Professor  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, University  of  Tennessee,  Chairman. 

CHILD  W^ELFARE  DEPARTMENT— Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  LT.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Chairman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH— Dr.  T.  ap  R.  Jones,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chair- 
man. Dr.  Harvey  \\\  Wiley,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods,  Sanitation  rind 
Health  of  Good  Housekeeping  Alagazine,  Associate. 

ROADS  DEPARTMENT— Cyrus   Kehr,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chairman. 

WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT— Mrs.  Horace  Van  Deventer,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
President. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC— Prof.  C.  S.  Cornell,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chair- 
man. 

ART  DEPARTMENT— Miss  Catlierine  Wiley,  Instructor  of  Art,  University 
of  Tennessee,  Knox\-ille,  Chairman. 

FORESTS — Don  Carlos  Ellis,  In  Charge  of  Educational  Co-operation,  I'.  S. 
Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  LIVE  STOCK— II.  A.  Morgan,  Piolessor  of  Agri- 
cnltnre,  I'niversity  <it  Tennessee,  Chriirnian.  John  A.  |unes,  Knowille.  Tennessee, 
vSnperintendent. 

GIRLS' CANNIXODEPARTAIEXT—AIiss  A'irginia  P.  M.K,re,  Xasliville, 
Tenn..  Chairman. 

NEGRO  DEPARTMENT— Hu  A.  Fagg,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chairman. 

Participation  hy  the  Sonthern  Commercial  Congress  and  the  National  Conser- 
vation Congress  was  sought,  and  strong  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  these 
associations  to  induce  them  to  hold  their  meetings  for  1913  at  the  ex])osition.  In 
this  the  management  failed,  Init  through  these  efforts  they  secured  endorsements 
of  their  work  and  much  effective  publicity. 

The  resolutions  ado])te(l  by  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  in  session  at 
Nashville.  April  Sih,  'Hh  and  10th,  1912,  were  as  follow: 

"Whereas,  an  exi)osition  to  be  known  as  the  National  Conservation  Exposition, 
is  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  the  fall  of  1913,  to  ])romote  the 
conservation  and  highest  tlevelopment  of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  countrv 
and  ])articularly  of  the  South;  and, 

"U'Jicrcas.  it  is  jilanned  by  the  management  of  said  exposition  that  an  All  vSou- 
thern  building  shall  be  erected  at  the  exposition,  to  contain  exhibits  from  all  Sou- 
thern States  which  do  not  erect  separate  buildings:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  4th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Scnuli- 
ern  Commercial  Congress,  do  hereby  heartily  endorse  the  said  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition  as  a  project  directed  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  entire  South,  and 
urge  that  the  governments  and  people  of  all  the  Southern  States  participate  in  said 
exposition  and  co-operate  in  making  it  a  complete  success." 

The  following  statement  made  at  the  National  Conservation  Congress  at  Indi- 
anapolis is  not  only  of  interest  as  a  clear  and  forceful  presentation  of  the  claims  of 
Knoxville  as  the  logical  point  for  a  meeting  of  the  Congress  in  T'lo,  but  as  out- 
lining many  of  the  exposition  features  that  were  later  developed  ;is  ])lanned,  and 
other  features  which  the  management  failed  to  add  to  its  list  of  attractions  on 
account  of  the  time  and  expense  in\'ol\'ed  in  working  out  more  im])orl;int  jilans 
which  were  subsequenll}-  adopted: 

Statement    Made    by    Don    Carlos    Ellis  at    the  4th    National  Conser- 
vation Congress. 

Ini)I.\n.'\i>oi,is,  Indt.'Vna,  (  )t'Toi;i';i<  1st  to  4tli,  P'li. 

Around  the  lakes  in  Chilhowee  Park,  three  miles  from  the  center  of  the  citv  of 
Knoxville,  with  se\eral  ranges  of  the  Smoky  .Mountains  seen  lifting  uji  their  tim- 
bered crests  in  the  distance,  there  is  to  be   held  in   September  and  ( )ctober  of  next 
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year  the  National  Conservation  Exposition.  The  various  departments  of  Conser- 
vation, not  only  forests,  minerals,  waterways,  and  soils,  but  animal  life  and  human 
efficiency  are  to  be  set  forth  in  a  new  way.  Hitherto,  conservation  propaganda  has 
been  largelv  confined  to  the  written  and  spoken  word,  and  at  this  Exposition,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  method,  the  concrete,  tangible,  visible  results  accomplished  through  Con- 
servation in  the  past  and  possibilities  which  may  be  accomplished  by  Conseryation 
in  the  future  will  be  displayed.  Separate  buildings,  where  [iracticable,  are  to  be 
devoted  to  each  of  these  distinct  branches  of  Conservation  in  which  the  conservation 
features  of  the  Exposition's  work  has  been  divided.  A  Forestry  Building,  situated 
appropriately  upon  a  knoll  within  a  grove  of  oaks  and  hickories,  has  already  been 
provided;  an  Agricultural  r.uilding  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  An  interest- 
ing and  novel  feature  of  this  luiilding  will  probably  be  an  immense  relief  map  of  the 
entire  Southeastern  United  States,  showing  details  of  elevation,  the  relation  of  the 
mountains  to  stream  flow,  the  location  of  cities,  the  nature  of  resources  in  various 
parts.  Such  important  facts  as  the  close  relation  between  the  Southern  Appala- 
chian Mountains,  as  far  north  as  Maryland,  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, can  upon  this  map  most  graphically  be  shown.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  this  map 
will  be  obtained  from  a  gallery  running  around  the  entire  building,  and  upon  this 
o-allerv  it  is  planned  that  the  various  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  16 
Southern  States  will  exhibit  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

In  this  conservation  movement,  I  belie\'e  that  no  single  factor  has  contributed 
more  than  the  work  of  the  women's  clubs,  and  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  I 
speak.  It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  they  should  hasten  to  the  support  of 
this  new  branch  of  the  work.  In  advancing  through  the  House  Committee  of  the 
National  Congress  the  bill  providing  for  a  government  exhibit,  the  women's  clubs 
helped  most  generously.  It  was  thought  fitting  that  one  of  the  buildings  should  be 
devoted  to  woman's  work,  and  that  in  this  building  there  should  be  housed  exhibits 
pertaining  to  her  share  of  achievement  in  Conservation  and  the  exhibits  pertaining 
to  child  welfare  and  the  care  of  the  home.  But  I  have  been  convinced  within  the 
past  few  days  that  in  formulating  this  plan  a  big  error  crept  in.  It  was  in  my  talk 
of  a  few  days  ago  with  the  head  of  the  new  Children's  Bureau,  in  Washington, 
Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  that  I  learned  that  children  had  fathers  as  well  as  mothers, 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  home  and  its  inhabi- 
tants rested  upon  men  and  women  together,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  segregate 
effort  by  sex  lines,  and  to  lay  upon  the  willing  shoulders  of  womankind  the  whole 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  our  children  and  our  homes.  It  was  then  that  I 
conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  the  Woman's  Building  by  a  larger  structure  devoted 
to  our  vital  resources  and  to  place  within  it  all  exhibits  devoted  to  human  welfare. 
It  was  originally  planned  that  the  Woman's  Building  should  be  erected  by  the  wom- 
en of  the  South  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  clubs.  This  is  one  responsibil- 
ity of  which  I  hope  the  women  of  the  country  will  not  want  to  be  relieved,  but  instead 
it  is  my  fond  hope,  which  I  now  express  for  the  first  time,  that  they  will  widen  out 
our  original  intention  to  include  the  erection  of  this  building  devoted  to  humanity 
and  that  it  may  stand  as  a  monument  to  their  efforts.     One  of  the  works  which  I 
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h()l)C  til  (1(1  t(ir  this  (.-xpositidii  will  he  to  assist  in  securing;-  tlK'  erection  of  ihis  hnild- 
in.o-,  and  I  want  the  ladies  w  ho  are  in  attendance  upon  this  Congress  to  give  nie  gen- 
erous assistance  in  the  work.  It  has  heen  the  intention  of  the  directors  of  the 
ex]X)sition  to  distrihute  the  exhihits  in  health,  child  welfare,  education,  and  human 
efficiency  in  general  through  the  various  buildings  already  pro])()scd.  It  seems  as 
fitting  that  a  separate  huilding  he  devoted  to  this  department  as  to  such  resources 
as  forests  and  soils. 

Among  the  other  buildings  already  coni])leted  are  the  Knox  Count\-  I'.uilding, 
the  Negro  Building,  the  Live  Stock  TUtilding,  and  Machinery  ilall.  The  Agricul- 
tural lUiilding  now  being  erected  is  to  contain  as  an  annex  an  auditorium  for  lec- 
tures and  assemblies  and  congresses  of  various  sorts.  An  All-Southern  I'.uilding  to 
be  devoted  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Southern  States,  and  an  l{ast  Ten- 
nessee Building  have  already  been  provided  for.  Still  others  are  in  ])ros])ect.  The 
indoor  agricultural  exhibits  are  to  be  suj)plemented  by  a  model  farm  operated  b\ 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  conducted  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  The  most  modern,  scientific  methods  of  agriculture  will  here  be  set 
forth. 

Prospects  are  bright  for  exhaustive  exhibits  from  the  various  brandies  of  the 
National  Government  devoted  to  the  preservation  and  deve]o])nieiit  of  our  natural 
wealth.  A  bill  introduced  into  the  National  Congress  last  session  proxiding  for  a 
(juarter  of  a  million  dollars  to  ])ay  for  a  government  building  and  exhibit  was  re- 
ceived most  favorably,  and  the  1  hxise  Committee  to  which  it  was  referred,  after 
sending  a  delegation  of  its  members  to  Knoxxille  to  investigate  conditions,  has 
given  assurances  of  a  favorable  report  and  strong  backing  on  the  floor  of  the  1  louse. 
This  is  another  work  in  which  the  assistance  of  the  delegates  to  this  Congress  is 
needed.  It  ati'ords  another  wide  field  of  activity  for  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  country  and  particularly  of  the  South  in  matters  concern- 
ing which  adequate  knowledge  is  of  such  great  importance  to  the  continued  jiros- 
])eritv  of  our  land. 

1  have  not  time  to  dilate  upon  many  of  the  plans  and  ])ro])osed  features  .and 
attractions  of  this  Exposition,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  generalizing  for  the 
])resent.  The  entire  project  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  highest  i)ossible  educational 
plane.  Even  the  amusements  are  to  coiuhine  entertainment  with  culture  .and  edu- 
cation. The  branch  of  music  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  developnient  of  local  t.alent  ; 
that  of  art  to  the  pictures  of  Southern  ])ainters,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  drama 
will  take  the  form  of  a  maiumolh  pageant  of  the  nmuntain  people,  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  their  development  upon  western  civilization  and  (he  relation  of  the  use  and  the 
conser\'ation  of  the  mount.ain  resources  upon  their  ci\iliz;ition  ;ind  the  ci\'iliz;ition 
.about  them.  The  Russell  Sage  iMvundalion  .and  the  successful  director  of  j).ageants 
who  has  worked  in  co-o])er;ition  with  the  b'oundation  in  staging  other  .and  sm.aller 
pageants  are  to  unite  in  this,  which  they  projjose  to  m.ake  the  climax  of  their  suc- 
cesses. The  ])age.ant  is  to  ])resent  in  concrete  form,  with  unitv  of  peo])le  ;md  ])lace, 
an  ex,am|)]e  of  the  inlluence  of  Conserwation   u|)on   the   welf.are  of  m;in   which   will 
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apply  to  e\erv  kind  of  natural  wealth  and  every  nature  of  people  throughout  the 
broad  land. 

The  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  which  has 
been  progressing  for  several  years  and,  just  as  the  evolution  which  many  of  our 
pronilinent  scientists  liold  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  development  of  the  world 
began  with  the  nelnila.  so  the  Exposition  itself  has  materialized  from  the  dream  of 
its  present  general  manager.  Most  conservationists  have  been  called  dreamers  up 
to  the  time  when  their  dreams  began  to  take  on  distinctive  form,  and  his  dream 
began  to  take  on  form  about  ten  years  after  he  had  dreamed  it,  and  as  a 
result  of  his  dream  there  was  held  three  years  ago  at  Knoxville  the  first  Appala- 
chian Exposition,  devoted  to  the  development  of  resources  of  the  Southern  Appa- 
lachian Region.  He  had  meant  that  this  should  be  a  conservation  exposition,  but 
he  was  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the  exposition,  while  thoroughly  successful  as  a  local 
affair,  developed  into  a  commercial  and  industrial  project.  It  w^as  followed  the 
next  year  by  an  equally  successful  exposition  of  the  same  character.  It  had  been 
supported  entirely  by  the  people  of  Eastern  Tennessee ;  almost  entirely  by  the  people 
of  Knoxville.  It  had  shown  the  great  natural  wealth  and  the  many  possibilities  of 
that  mountain  country.  But  it  had  accomplished  more  than  that.  It  had  prepared 
Knoxville  for  this  greater  undertaking.  It  had  established  the  city's  ability  to 
handle  an  exposition  of  greater  magnitude  and  it  had  established  vipon  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  a  plant  and  buildings  the  estimated  value  of  which  ranges  from  one- 
half  million  to  one  million  dollars,  and  which  have  ser\'ed  as  a  valuable  nucleus 
around  which  the  Conservation  Exposition  is  being  built.  The  old  exposition  was 
local,  the  new  is  national;  the  old  had  as  its  special  field  the  mountain  regions  of 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  new  has  as  its  special  field  the  entire 
South ;  the  old  was  designed,  as  most  expositions  of  the  past  have  been  designed,  to 
promote  commerce  and  industry  and  to  celebrate  past  achievements,  the  new  looks 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  land.  In  the  words  of  the  dreamer  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  who  has  accomplished  such  material  results,  and  who  is  evidently  a  poet 
as  well  as  a  dreamer,  "the  expositions  of  the  past  were  as  songs  of  the  harvest ; 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition  will  be  the  driving  of  teams  afield  in  the 
springtime  of  progress."  It  was  because  of  Knoxville's  preparedness  to  stage  the 
Conservation  Exposition,  because  it  had  on  hand  the  excellent  exposition  plant  which 
it  was  willing  to  hand  over  to  the  cause  of  Conservation  in  addition  to  new  capital 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Conservation  Exposition,  because  of  the  willingness  of  the 
most  successful  business  men  in  the  city  to  direct  the  business  affairs  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, because  of  its  location  in  the  South,  being  in  a  position  sufiiciently  central  to 
make  it  easily  accessible  to  the  entire  East,  because  of  its  location  in  a  region  where 
the  National  Government  is  doing  more  conservation  work  along  the  lines  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  because  it  lies  in  the  very 
center  of  the  richest  'hardwood  region  of  the  United  States  where  the  Government 
is  now  engaged  in  buying  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes,  because  the  South 
needed  the  Exposition  to  assist  in  the  w'onderful  awakening  through  which  she  is 
progressing — it  was  for  these  reasons  that  Knoxville  was  chosen.    I  have  said  that 
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the  business  affairs  of  the  Exposition  were  to  he  directed  1)\'  the  most  successful 
business  men  of  the  city.  1  am  not  a  citizen  of  Knoxville  or  of  Tennessee,  but  I 
know  enoug-h  of  its  peo]iIe  to  know  that  this  is  so.  And  the  conservation  features 
are  Ijeing  planned  by  men  and  women  e(|ually  prominent  in  tliat  field  of  work.  i\n 
Advisory  Board  was  formed  for  this  ])urpose,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most  prom- 
inent workers  in  the  \arious  fields  of  Conservation.  Gifford  Pinchot  is  at  its  head; 
mineral  conservation  is  represented  Ijy  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  the  Director  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines;  agricultural  resources  by  Charles  S.  Barrett,  president  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union,  and  Bradford  Knapp  of  Boys'  Corn 
Clul)  fame;  water  resources  1\v  Representative  Joseph  E.  Ransdell  of  Louisiana, 
president  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  The  late  Dr.  \V.  J.  ~\IcGec 
was  an  earnest  worker  in  this  field  up  to  a  very  short  time  before  his  death.  The 
work  of  education  is  represented  by  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P. 
Claxton;  health  by  Dr.  Wiley;  child  welfare  by  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lalior;  good  roads  by  tlie 
Director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Logan  W.  Page;  home  economics  l)y 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Southern  devel- 
opment in  general  by  Senators  Luke  Lea  of  Tennessee  and  Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of 
Florida,  President  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress. 

This  Exposition  is  receiving  the  warm  support  of  the  Southern  Commercial 
Congress  and  the  National  Conservation  Association,  and  both  of  these  bodies  have 
adopted  resolutions  endorsing  it.  The  endorsement  of  this  Congress  is  also  desired 
and  1  have  here  resolutions  which  I  desire  to  propose  for  the  purpose.  I  shall  read 
them  to  you  at  the  conclusion  of  my  talk,  which  is  very  near.  One  of  the  clauses  of 
these  resolutions  recommends  the  consideration  by  the  executive  board  of  this 
Congress  of  accepting  the  invitations  of  the  city  of  Knoxville  and  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Exposition  to  hold  at  the  Exposition  next  fall  the  5th  session 
of  this  Congress.  I  have  the  honor  and  the  privilege  of  presenting  these  invita- 
tions to  you.  It  seems  most  fitting  that  these  two  aft'airs  which  are  working  so 
hard  for  Conservation,  the  Congress  and  the  Exposition,  should  unite  in  Knoxville 
next  year.  The  National  Conservation  Congress  l)elongs  to  the  whole  Nation  and 
the  whole  Nation  is  proud  of  it.  For  four  years,  however,  it  has  held  its  sessions 
in  the  North.  It  seems  fitting  that  the  South  should  now  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
entertaining  it,  and  no  Southern  city  will  be  better  prepared  to  do  this  in  1913  than 
the  city  whicli  is  at  that  same  time  to  stage  the  Exposition.  In  1913  the  Panama 
Canal  is  to  open,  and  the  South  having  lost  the  privilege  of  holding  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  one  of  its  cities  is  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  canal  during 
the  year  of  its  opening  in  other  ways.  The  tide  of  passenger  traffic  next  vear  is  to 
be  directed,  with  the  help  of  the  Southern  railroads,  through  the  South  to  the  Gulf, 
and  (~)ne  of  the  highways  of  travel  lies  througli  Knox\-ille.  For  two  vears  the  Sou- 
thern railroads  gave  special  rates  to  tlie  A|)palachian  Exposition.  The  Southern 
railroads  are  also  giving  special  rates  this  year  to  this  Congress,  and  may  be 
dei)ended  upon  tO'  give  better  ones  to  Knoxville  next  }-ear.  The  attendance  of  the 
Exposition  is  expected  to  be  very  large.     The  Exposition  will  be  given  wide  advcr- 
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tisenient  in  every  part  of  the  country,  'i'he  Congress  can  enjoy  these  advantages 
and  can  in  turn  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Exposition  in  helping  it  to  focus 
interest  in  Conservation  during  that  period  upon  a  single  city.  The  interests  of  the 
Exposition  and  the  Congress  are  identical.  They  are  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  whole  United  States  in  perpetuating  their  sources  of  supply  of  the  essentials 
of  prosperity. 

A  letter  from  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the  Exposition,  signed  by  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Pinchot,  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Ellis.  It  urged  the  selection  ni 
Knoxville  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  the  time  of  the  meeting  to  be  during  the 
Exposition  period.  This  matter  was  referred  tO'  the  I£xecutive  Committee.  The 
resolution  adopted  was  as  follows: 

"IJ'licrcas.  it  is  the  sense  of  the  fourth  National  Conservation  Congress,  as- 
seml)led  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  1  to  4,  1912,  that  the  National  Conservation 
Exposition  to  be  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  in  September  and  October,  1913,  will  be 
a  strone  factor  in  the  advancement  of  conservation  and  wise  use  of  the  resources 
of  this  nation,  and  ])articularly  of  the  Southern  States; 

"li'Iicrcas.  it  is,  further,  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  education  in  the  care 
of  natural  resources  is  particularly  needed  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
resources  are  of  great  value  and  their  development  is  in  a  period  of  great  awaken- 
ing, but  their  conservation  at  a  low  ebb;  therefore  be  it 

"Rcsoli'ccl.  That  the  National  Conservation  Congress  hereby  signifies  its  grat- 
ification that  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  to  take  place  and  its  earnest 
hope  that  all  persons  and  institutions  interested  in  the  conservation  of  any  of  our 
natural  resources  will  give  the  exposition  their  cordial  support  and  co-operation." 

It  was  a  surprise,  as  well  as  a  disapiiointment  to  many,  that  Knoxville  was  not 
selected  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  1913.  The  suggestion  that  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Conservation  Congress  be  held  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition 
was  first  made  bv  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  and  it  was  approved 
by  officers  of  the  National  Conservation  Association.  An  opiwrtunity  was  oiTered 
here  for  the  Conservation  Congress  to  hold  the  largest  session  in  its  history,  and 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  Exposition  to  do  eiTective  work  for  the  South  and 
the  Nation  that  would  not  be  possible  of  accomplishment  at  any  other  time  or  ])lace. 


The  work  of  organization  was  completed  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  the  follow- 
ing report  of  the  Committee  on  Organization  l)eing  adopted: 

"To  the  Board  of  Directors,  National  Conservation  Exposition: 

"Gentlemen : — Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  and  repc^rt  a  plan  of 
organization  and  rules  for  the  government  of  the  ex])osition  board,  beg  to  submit 
the  following  report: 

"I.  The  Executive  Organization. 
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"According-  to  the  charter  of  tlie  Xalioiial  Conservation  Exposition,  the  full 
responsibiliu-  and  control  of  the  exposition  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  hoard  of 
directors  who  were  elected  by  the  stockliolders  of  the  exposition  compan\-.  Asso- 
ciated with  tliis  l)ody  is  one  called  the  national  advisory  board  which,  while  co- 
operating- with  the  board  of  directors,  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  direct 
management  of  the  exposition.  It  is  therefore  in  a  sense  subsidiary  to  the  board 
of  directors  and  derives  its  authority  by  delegation  from  that  board.  So  also  in 
the  promotion  of  the  work  of  the  exposition,  the  aid  of  various  bodies  or  commit- 
tees will  be  invoked  upon  whom  will  rest  only  the  responsibility  of  carrving  out 
the  plans  and  instructions  of  the  central  l)oard.  In  order,  therefore,  that  responsi- 
bilities shall  be  properly  placed  and  that  all  reins  of  authority  shall  emanate  from 
the  board  of  directors,  it  is  the  o])inion  of  your  committee  that  there  should  be  a 
full  and  conij^lete  organization  of  the  board  such  that  for  every  line  of  work  there 
shall  be  representatives  on  the  board  to  direct  and  control  it.  This  organization 
we  have  designated  the  executive  organization.  Tt  consists  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, its  ofificers  and  executive  committees,  together  with  its  agents  and  employes  as 
follows : 

"1.  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors: 

"President,  first  vice-president,  second  vice-president,  third  vice-i)resident, 
fourth  vice-i)resident,  treasurer,  general  manager  and  secretary,  general  counsel. 

"2.  Executive  Committees: 

"The  executive  committees  shall  consist  of  three  members,  each  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president  from  the  directorate.  When  superintendents  or  other  special 
officers  are  needed  to  carry  out  the  work  in.  charge  of  any  of  these  committees  such 
officers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  committee  concerned  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  manager  and  elected  by  the  board  of  directors.  The  following  cnmniittees 
are  recommended  and  others  mav  be  added  as  circumstances  may  re(|uire: 

"a.  Finance;  b.  Buildings  and  grounds;  c.  'JVansportation;  d.  Public  comfort; 
e.  l'ul)licity;  f.  Exhibits;  g.  Amusements;  h.  Conventions;  i.  Purchasing  committee. 

"3.  Office  and  Field  Assistants. 

"Office  Assistants — Bookkeepers,  stenographers,  other  office  help  as  needed, 
including  gate  attendants  and  other  help  when  the  exposition  is  in  operation. 

"Field  x\ssistants — Superintendents  for  various  departments,  jjublicilv  agents, 
etc. 

"IT.   vSubsidiary  Organizations. 

"1.  The  National  Advisory  Board: 

"The  offices  of  the  advisory  board  are  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
advisorv  board  names  its  own  officers  excejjt  its  secretary,  who  is  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors.  The  function  ol  the  advisory  board  is  to  co-operate  with  and 
assist  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  exposition,  but  neither  the  board  nor  its  offi- 
cers shall  make  contracts  calling  for  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  exposition 
except  on  the  written  authority  of  the  board  of  directors. 

"2.  State  Ex])osilion  lioards. 
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"These  shdulil  he  appointed  in  every  Southern  state,  the  |)rehniinary  steps  he- 
ing  now  taken  in  tliis  matter  by  the  secretary  of  the  ach'isory  board.  To  secure 
such  co-operation  an  exposition  commissioner  should  be  appointed.  The  South- 
ern Commercial  congress  has  under  consideration,  so  your  committee  is  advised, 
the  proposition  to  undertake  the  erection  of  the  Southern  States  building.  If  this 
is  done  the  secretary  of  the  congress  will  act  as  the  exposition  commissioner. 
^'our  committee  would  recommend  that  this  plan  be  endorsed  pending  decision  by 
the  executive  board  of  the  congress.  If  this  arrangement  fails  then  we  recommend 
that  a  competent  man  be  secured  to  undertake  the  organization  of  state  exposition 
boards. 

"3.  General  Committees. 

"The  various  lines  of  wurk  involved  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  exposi- 
tion shall  be  performed  bv  standing  committees,  each  of  which  shall  be  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  general  manager,  thrdugh  whom  all  reports  to  the  board 
shall  be  made  except  as  the  l:)oard  may  otherwise  direct. 

"The  following  committees  are  suggested,  others  to  be  named  as  occasion 
may  require : — 

"a.   Lands.  "i.  Woman's  Department. 

"b.  Forests.  "j.  Child  Welfare. 

"c.  Minerals.  "k.  Country  Life. 

"d.  Waters.  "1.  Art. 

"e.  Education.  "m.  Music  and  Entertainment. 

"f.  Health.  "n.  Negro  Department. 

"g.   Public  Health.  "B— Rules  of  the  P.oard. 

"h.  Commerce  and  Manufactures.  "I.  As  to  Expenditures. 

"1.  No  contract  or  obligation  binding  on  the  exposition  shall  be  entered  into 
by  any  one  connected  with  it  until  definite  authority  for  such  action  is  given  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Persons  failing  to  observe  this  rule  shall  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  the  obligation. 

"2.  So  far  as  possible  all  contracts  for  buildings,  materials  or  supplies  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids,  said  bids  being  o])ened  and  contracts  award- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  except  when  for  satisfactory  reasons  this  duty  is  dele- 
gated to  a  committee. 

"3.  In  the  case  of  expenditures  that  cannot  be  entered  for  competitive  bids, 
orders  for  the  same  must  emanate  from  the  jiurchasing  committee  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  board,  and  no  order  shall  be  regarded  as  valid,  or  binding  on  the 
board,  that  does  ftot  bear  the  signature  of  the  chairman.  To  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  various  committees  and  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  expenditures,  the 
purchasing  committee  shall  prei)are  suitable  blanks  for  requests  for  requisitions  and 
for  orders  by  means  of  which  a  proper  check  can  be  kept  on  all  expenditures. 
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"4.  Thr  finance  conimittcc  shall  act  as  the  andiliiii;-  ciminiitlcc.  Xo  account 
shall  l)c  paid  until  it  has  been  apijroved  liy  the  president  of  the  hoard  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  finance  coinnhttee. 

Respectfully  sulmiitted. 

C.    II.   (iuKlK)N, 

W.  M.  Goodman, 
W.  j.  Savac.k. 
Coniniittec  on  ( )r<;anization. 

The  Standin,L;-Coniniittees  appointed  h_\-  the  Hoard  were  as  follow: 

finance — \\'.  R.  Johnson,  W.  S.  Shields,  C.  11.  Harvey,  S.  X.  Carter,  11.  M. 
Johnston,  P).  A.  Morton. 

Biiildiir^s  and  Grounds — \\'.  J.  Savage.  W.  R.  Johnson,  W.  M.  Goodman,  J. 
A\'.  T.rownlee,  R.  S.  Hazen,  C.  II.  1  larvey. 

Transportation — W.  B.  Townsend,  \\'.  R.  Johnson,  Edward  Henegar,  [.  W. 
Brownlee,  G.  M.  Ellis,  D.  S.  Chandler,  Al  Coojjer,  W.  T.  Rogers. 

Exhibits— C.  H.  Gordon,  W.  M.  Goodman,  R.  S.  Hazen,  ^^^  J.  Savage.  C.  II. 
?Iar\-ey,  \N .  R.  Townsend,  G.  L.  Price. 

I'nblic  Comfort — G.  L.  Price.  S.  \\  Carter,  W.  R.Johnson,  lidward  llenegar, 
R.  W.  Earr,  C.  P..  Atkin,  Victor  Seilaz. 

Publicity — Ivlward  Henegar,  James  B.  Young,  C.  H.  Gordon,  G.  L.  Price,  W. 
L.  Morgan,  Joe  Baker,  J.  P..  Criswell. 

.linuscjncnts — II.  M.  Johnston,  \\'.  S.  Shields,  ^^'.  A.  Knahe,  R.  S.  I  lazen, 
Joe  Ijorches,  C.  PI.  Harvey,  J.  \V.  Brownlee. 

Coinriitions — W.  R.  Johnson,  W.  P.  Townsend.  C.  II.  Harvey,  J.  W.  Brown- 
lee, Carey  E.  Spence,  Joe  Porches,  Jesse  L.  Plen.son,  John  M.  Thornhurg,  Horace 
A"an  Deventer. 

Purchasini^ — W.  J.  Savage,  J.  W.  Brownlee,  Ivlward  Henegar,  G.  P.  Price. 

Reception — W.  S.  Shields,  11.  M.  Johnston,  R.  S.  Hazen,  W.  .M.  Goodman. 
Carey  E.  Spence,  Powell  Smith,  Will  Ross,  A.  l\  Sanlord.  Will  I).  Wright,  M.  H. 
Arnold,  D.  C.  Chapman,  I'rank  Ila_\nes,  Horace  \'an  l)e\enter,  I'',.  T.  Sanford,  W'. 
W'.  Woodruff,  Dick  Gibson. 

Entertainment — H.  M.  Jolinston,  Care_\-  P.  S]ience,  D.  C.  Chapman. 

Program — 11.  T.  Pucas.  I).  C.  Chapman,  Carey  !''.  i^i)ence. 

Admissions— K.  S.  Hazen,  W'.  S.  Shields,  G.   P.    Price.  W.  J.   Savage.  H.  T. 

Lucas. 

The  following  departments  and  committees  of  the  Xalional  Conservation  l'",x- 
position  were  then  organized: 

Woman's  Departmejit — Mrs.  Horace  \  an  1  )e\enter.  President:  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Boyd,  1st  \'ice-presidenl ;  Mrs.  W'.  S.  Shields,    2nd    \'ice-prcsident ;    Mrs.    J.     V. 
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Imston,  3rd  Vice-])resiclent ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Denney,  4tli  A'ice-president ;  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Woodruff.  5th  A^ice-presidcnt ;  Miss  Louise  A.  Neilson,  Secretary. 

Executive  Cotiiiiiiffce — ^Irs.  Horace  \'an  Deventer,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
\\\  S.  Shields,  Mrs.  J.  ^'.  Johnston,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Denney,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Woodruff, 
Miss  Louise  A.  Neilson.  Mrs.  M.  P..  x\rnstein,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson,  INIrs.  W..  A. 
Boies,  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Borches,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Brabson,  Mrs.  Tully  R.  Cornick,  Miss 
Amanda  Gibson,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Goodman,  Mrs.  Clyde  Gothard,  Mrs.  Cuyler  Kimball, 
Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Knabe,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Knaffl,  Mrs.  Richard  McCargo,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Coykendall,  Mrs.  Robert  Foust,  Mrs.  Hugh  Van  Deventer,  Mrs.  J.  R.  McDowell, 
Mrs.  Samuel  McKinney,  Mrs.  Ckorge  Mellen,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Miller,  Mrs.  S.  V.  Mins- 
key,  Mrs.  John  Oberne,  Miss  Lucy  Rhea,  Mrs.  William  Ross,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Sanford,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Saunders,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Storrs,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Temple,  Mrs.  Lewis  Tillman,  Mrs.  Fay  Van  Deventer,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Van  Gilder, 
Miss  Kate  White,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Wright,  Mrs.  W'.  D.  Wright. 

.Ictivc  Members  of  Woman's  Board — Miss  Bessie  Allison,  Mrs.  Ploward 
Anderson,  Mrs.  James  Anderson,  Mrs.  Brown  Ayres,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Baird,  Mrs. 
Cecil  Baker,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Baldwin,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baxter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bickley,  Mrs.  A. 
S.  P.irdsong,  Mrs.  William  Ely  Boies,  Mrs.  Ben.  S.  Boyd,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Boykin,  Mrs. 
Phil  Briscdc.  Jr..  ]\Irs.  T.  G.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Wylie  Brownlee,  Mrs.  William  Brown- 
lee,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Brownlow,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Burks,  Miss  Carrie  Callaway,  Miss 
Catherine  Carson,  Mrs.  Fred  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Chapman,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
Choate,  Mrs.  William  T.  Claiborne,  Mrs.  David  Cleage,  Mrs.  Charles  Cornell,  Mrs. 
Howard  Cornick,  Mrs.  James  H.  Cowan,  Mrs.  George  Crane,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Crumbliss, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dailey,  Mrs.  Washington  Danenhower,  Mrs. 
William  Delpeuch,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Deaver,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dosser,  Miss  Sophie  Ducloux, 
Miss  Leah  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Henry  Fonde,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Foust, 
Mrs.  Ambrose  Gaines,  Mrs.  Frank  Gaut,  Mrs.  George  Gaut,  Mrs.  S.  H.  George, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Gibson,  Mrs.  John  K.  Gillespie,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Gordon,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hall,  Mrs.  L.  S.  PLall,  Miss  Sophie  Harrill,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Asa  Hazen, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Hazen,  Mrs.  George  Helm,  Mrs.  James  Henderson,  Mrs.  Edward  Hen- 
egar,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hensley,  Mrs.  Douglas  Howell,  Mrs.  Henry  Hudson,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  T.  ap  R.  Jones,  Mrs.  Jennie  Keeling, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Keesling,  Mrs.  William  Kennedy,  Mrs.  R.  N.  Kesterson,  Miss  Louise 
Krutch,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Varnell.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kyle,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Lindsay,  Mrs.  Roy 
Lotspeich,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Lowry,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lutz,  Miss  Sara  Lynn,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Lyons,  Mrs.  David  Macgowan,  Mrs.  Robert  Mason,  Mrs.  James  Maynard,  Jr., 
Mrs.  David  Meriwether,  Mrs.  Frank  Milligan,  Mrs.  Stokeley  Mitchell,  Mrs.  R.  E. 
L.  Mountcastle,  Miss  Catherine  Mulligan,  Mrs.  Inge  Murphy,  Miss  Margaret 
McCalla,  Mrs.  H.  H.  McCampbell,  Mrs.  C.  J.  McClung,  Mrs.  Porter  D.  McCon- 
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ney,  Airs.  A.  H.  Nave,  Mrs.  Kdward  Oodcn,  Airs.  W  .  J.  Oliver,  Mrs.  Chas.  A. 
Perkins,  Mrs.  George  \\'.  Peters,  Mrs.  William  Price,  Miss  Elizabeth  Ouist,  Mrs. 
Robert  Rhea,  Mrs.  \\^alter  S.  Roberts,  Miss  Aline  Rosenthal,  .Miss  Ida  Ross,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Ross,  Mrs.  William  Rnle,  Mrs.  .Mfred  Sanford,  Mrs.  Hngh  Sanford,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Sanford,  Mrs.  Richard  v^ansom,  Mrs.  Thomas  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Sam 
Shields,  Mrs.  11.  Al.  Simmonds.  .Mrs.  Robert  Simmonds,  Airs.  W.  P.  Snllins,  Airs. 
Jacob  Thomas,  Airs.  Lytton  Thomas,  Miss  Lanra  Thornburgii,  Miss  Louise  Turn- 
er. Airs.  L.  D.  Tyson,  Alr>.  llngh  \'an  Deventer,  Airs.  J.  \\  X'odrhees,  Airs.  C.  1^. 
Waite,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Wel)b,  Sr.,  Airs.  A.  P.  White.  Airs.  1).  11.  Williams,  Airs. 
Charles  W.  Wright,  .Mrs.  A.  A.  Yeager.  Mrs.   lames  Young. 

L'oiinnltfcc  oil  .  l-a'iinl.s- — Airs.  Thomas  P.  Aliller.  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  A. 
Poies,  A'ice-Chairman.  Mrs.  W\lie  Prownlee,  Airs.  W.  A.  Lo\vr\-,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ken- 
ned}'. 

Exterior  Decoration  and  Groiiiids  Committee — Mrs.  Fayette  F.  \'an  Deventer, 
Chairman,  Airs.  E.  Clyde  Gothard,  \'ice-Chairman,  Airs.  W.  T.  Claiborne.  Airs. 
Fred  \y.  Chaml)erlain,  Airs.  Edward  Ogden,  Airs.  R.  II.  Simmonds. 

Interior  Decoration  and  Sj^ace — Airs.  Joseph  E.  Porches,  Chairman,  Airs.  E. 
H.  Saunders,  A'ice-Chairman.  Airs.  Henry  Hudson,  Airs.  George  Gaut. 

Home  Economies — Airs.  Richard  AlcCargo,  Chairman.  Airs.  Lewis  Tillman. 
Vice-Chairman. 

Snb-eommittees — Li^'ing  Room — Airs.  R.  E.  L.  Mountcastle.  Chairman.  Airs. 
Brown  Ayres,  Airs.  T.  S.  Wel)b,  Sr. 

Dining  Room — Airs.  W.  E.  Pickley,  Chairman,  Airs.  las.  Henderson,  Airs. 
Charles  M.  Kyle. 

J>ed  Room — Airs.  James  H.  Cowan.  Chairman.  Mr>.  Howard  Cornick,  .Mrs. 
George  LI  elm.  Airs.  C.  S.  Paldwin. 

Serving  Room — Airs.  W.  S.  l\ol)erts.  Cliairman,  .Mrs.  W.  P.  Snllins,  Airs.  H. 
Al.  SimnKjnds,  Airs.  J.  G.  Crnmbliss. 

Pantry — Airs.  George  ^^'.  Peters.  Clnirman.  Airs.  Slokelv  Alilchell.  Airs.  A. 
P.  White,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Brown,  Airs.  \\\\\  P.rownlee. 

Kitchen — Airs.  C.  H.  (^lordon.  Chairman,  Airs.  J.  1!.  Keesling,  Airs.  George 
Crane.  Aliss  Kalherine  Carson. 

I.aiindrx — Airs.  Lewis  Tillman,  (^'hairman,  .Mrs.  .\.  T.  Dosser.  Miss  Louise 
Turner. 

!.ah(>r  Sai'ing  Perices — Airs.  Henry  bOnde,  Chairman,  .Mrs.  R.  R.  Cboate. 
Airs,  .\rlhnr   .M .  Lyons.   Mrs.  .\.    11.    Dailey. 

I )emonstralions  and  (.'liarts — .Miss  Kalherine  .Mnlligvui,  Lni\ersilv  of  Tennes- 
see, Miss  Louise  Turner,  L'ni\-ersitv  of  Tennessee. 
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Flotccrs  and  Decorations — Mrs.  S.  H.  George,  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Lind- 
say. 

■    Prepared  Foods — Mrs.  James  Anderson,  Chairman,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Cunningham, 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Hazen. 

Arts  and  Crafts— Mrs.  ].  R.  McDowell.  Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Van  Gilder, 
Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Smith,  Secretary. 

Siib-coniniittecs — Metal  Work,  Leather  and  Bookbinding — Mrs.  Charles  Burks, 
Chairman,  Mrs.  George  Gaut,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Landon  White,  Miss  Aileen  Rosenthal. 

Needlecraft — Mrs.  Washington  Danenhower,  Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Young, 
Mrs.  John  Gillespie,  ^Irs.  Robert  Mason. 

Applied  Design — Mrs.  A.  A.  Yeager,  Chairman. 

JJ'ood  Work — Mrs.  Hugh  Sanford,  Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Maynard,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
William  Rule. 

Weaving — Miss  ]Mabel  Smith,  Chairman,  ^liss  Laura  Thornburgh. 

Basketry — Mrs.  Lytton  Thomas,  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lutz. 

Ceramics  and  Pottery — Miss  Elizabeth  Quist,  Chairman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Waite, 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Saunders. 

Oitf-of-Tozvn  Chairmen — ^Irs.  W.  O.  Reynolds,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Miss 
Sara  Gaut,  Ward-ISelninnt  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Miss  S.  M.  Schroeder,  Wash- 
ing-ton, D.  C,  Mrs.  Walter  Howard,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Associate  Committee — Mr.  Charles  I.  Barber,  xA.rchitect,  Mr.  Dean  Parmelee, 
Architect,  Mr.  Albert  Yan  Gilder,  Mv.  Justin  Smith,  Craftsman,  Mr.  Eanz  Staub, 
Mr.  Robt.  Mason. 

Historic  and  Loan  Committee — Mrs.  Will  D.  Wright,  Chairman,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Anderson,  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Boykin,  Secretary. 

Indian  Relics — Mrs.  A.  S.  Birdsong,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Jacob  Thomas,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Hall,  Mrs.  Roy  Lotspeich. 

Civil  Jl'ar  Confederate  Relics — Mrs.  W.  A.  Lowry,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Denney,  Mrs.  Richard  Sansom,  Mrs.  Thomas  Sedgwick. 

Colonial  Relics — Mrs.  Asa  Hazen,  Chairman,  Mrs.  William  Ely  Boies,  Mrs. 
T.  S.  Webb,  Sr.,  Mrs.  C.  J.  McClung. 

S panish-American  Relics — Mrs.  Phil  Briscoe,  Jr.,  Chairman,  i\Iiss  Sophie  Har- 
rill,  Mrs.  Ambrose  Gaines. 

War  of  1812  and  Mexican  Relics — Mrs.  J.  F.  Voorhees,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
Wiley  Brownlee,  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Mrs.  Ben  Boyd. 

General  Historical  Relics — Mrs.  J.  H.  Anderson,  Chairman,  Mrs.  Erank  ]\Iil- 
ligan,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Boykin,  Mrs.  R.  E.  L.  Mountcastle. 

Civil  War  Union  Relics — Mrs.  Emma  Eanz  Price,  Chairman,  Miss  Ida  Ross, 
Mrs.  John  Ross,  Mrs.  T.  ap  R.  Jones. 
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Collections — Mrs.  Dou.^las  Howell,  Miss  Margaret  McCalla,  Cliainuan,  Miss 
Leali  I^'letclicr,  Mrs.  James  A.  Ileiisley. 

All-Soiiflicni  Library  Committee — Miss  Kate  \\'hile.  Chairman.  Mrs.  W'm.  A. 
Knabe,  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  William  K.  Moses,  Secretary,  Mrs.  Howard  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  \\'.  \y.  Baird,  Mrs.  David  Cleage,  Mrs.  Charles  Cornell,  Mrs.  William 
Delpeuch,  Miss  Sophie  Ducloux,  Airs.  H.  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Goodman, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Jennie  Keeling.  Mrs.  R.  N.  Kesterson,  Miss  Sara  Lynn, 
Mrs.  David  McGowan,  Mrs.  T.  P.  :\Iiller,  Mrs.  Inge  Murphy,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Nave. 

ll'orld's  Progress  ill  U'eaz'iiig  Coiiimittec — Mrs.  B.  D.  P)ral)son,  Ciiairman, 
Mrs.  George  Mellen.  A^ice-Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  H.  McCampbell,  Secretary.  Mrs.  T 
L.  Deaver,  Mrs.  Edward  Henegar,  Mrs.  Porter  D.  McConney,  Mrs.  Da\id  Meri- 
weather,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Mrs.  John  M.  Ross,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Wright. 

American  Red  Cross  Committee — Miss  Lucy  Rhea,  Chairman.  Mrs.  Rudnlph 
Knafifl,  Vice-Chairman,  Mrs.  Cecil  Baker,  Mrs.  Robert  Foust,  Mrs.  Frank  Gaut, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Gilison,  Miss  Louise  Krutch,  Mrs.  Sam  Shields,  Mrs.  Hugh  \'an  Deven- 
ter. 

Cafe  Committee — Mrs.  J.  ^'.  Johnston.  Chairman,  Mrs.  \A'.  S.  Shields.  \'ice- 
Chairman,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Chapman. 

Reception  and  Entertainment  Committee — Mrs.  E.  T.  Sanford,  Chairman,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Storrs,  \'ice-Chairman,  Mrs  J.  H.  Anderson,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Arnold,  Mrs.  M. 
B.  Arnstein,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baxter,  Mrs.  U.  D.  Beeler,  Mrs.  David  Chapman,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Claiborne,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hall,  IMrs.  J.  B.  Harrison.  :\lrs.  H.  M.  Johnston, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  McClung,  Mrs.  \\\  J.  Oliver,  Mrs.  John  Ross,  Mrs.  Alfred  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Sanford,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Shields,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Tyson,  Mrs.  Fayette  \'an 
Deventer,  Mrs.  Hugh  Van  Deventer,  Mrs.  \\'.  H.  L.  White,  Mrs.  1).  11.  Williams, 
Mrs.  T.  A.  Wright. 

Young  Ladies'  Reception  C'oinmittee — Mrs.  John  Oberne,  Chairm.an.  Mrs. 
William  Ross,  Vice-Chairman,  Miss  Helen  Bean,  ]\liss  Juliette  Boyd.  Miss  .Mar- 
garet Briscoe,  Miss  Rose  Briscoe,  Miss  Jennie  lirownlow,  Miss  L.  Cam])l)ell.  Miss 
Marion  Cunningham,  Miss  Florence  Fonde,  Miss  Martha  Hall,  Miss  .Anne  Hazen, 
Miss  Marie  Hazen,  Aliss  Rose  Hazen,  Miss  Margaret  Henegar,  Miss  Anne  Leach, 
Miss  Edith  Lockett,  Aliss  Louise  Mountcastle,  Miss  Ellen  McClung,  Miss  Julia 
McClung,  Aliss  Margaret  McClung,  Miss  Marguerita  McClure,  Miss  Elizabeth 
McClellan,  Miss  Julia  McCulley,  Miss  Annie  B.  McKinney,  Miss  Margaret  Mc- 
Kinney,  Miss  Helen  AlcMillan.  Miss  Jean  McXull,  Miss  Florence  McTeer,  Miss 
Clara  Oliver,  Miss  Evelyn  Ko>e,  .Miss  .Anna  Magee  Sanford  Miss  Dorothv  San- 
ford, Miss  Maud  Sharp,  Miss  Margaret  Simmond:*.  Miss  .Amy  Staub.  Aliss 
Margaret  Thomas,  Miss  Lsabel  Tyson,  Miss  l-'ftie  A'eager. 
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Art  Dcf^arfniciif — Miss  Catherine  A.  Wiley,  Superintendent,  Miss  Mabel  Smith, 
Secretary. 

Executive  Board — Miss  Catherine  Wiley,  Chairman,  Miss  Mabel  Smith,  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Lloyd  l^.ranson,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lutz,  Miss  Sophie  Duclotix,  Miss  Laura  Thorn- 
buro-h,  Mr.  Charles  Barber,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Garrett,  Mr.  Charles  Krutch,  Mr.  [as.  W. 
\\'allace,  ]\Hss  Mary  Grainger,  Miss  Dorothy  Davidson. 

Girls'  Canning  Club  of  Southern  States — Miss  Virginia  P.  Moore,  Chairman, 
Miss  Ella  G.  Agnew,  A'irginia,  Miss  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  North  Carolina,  Miss 
lulith  Parrott,  South  Carolina,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Harris,  Florida,  Miss  Mary  E.  Cress- 
well,  Georgia,  Miss  Susie  V.  Powell,  Mississippi,  Miss  Elizab'jth  1>.  Kelly,  I<ouisi- 
ana.  Miss  Bettie  M.  Rogers,  Texas. 

Tennessee  Members — Miss  Margaret  Ambrose,  Miss  Malissa  Byrd,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Lauderbach,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cook,  Mrs.  Myra  A.  N.  Tandy,  Mrs.  Rose  Nipher, 
Miss  Jessie  E.  McCulloch,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hardin,  Mrs.  Maggie  Lansdcn,  Mrs.  R.  L. 
Bynum,  Miss  Ruby  MotTatt. 

De;partment  of  AIines  and  Minerals. 

Executive  Coinniittee — C.  H.  Gordon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy, University  of  Tennessee,  and  Associate  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee, 
Chairman. 

Howell  y.  Davis,  President  East  Tennessee  Coal  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chair- 
man Committee  on  Fuels. 

fohn  M.  Ross,  President  Knoxville  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville.  Chairman  Com- 
mittee of  Structural  Materials. 

Chas.  A.  Weller,  B.  S.,  M.  E..  Knoxville,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ores. 

Royal  P.  T^i'vis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  University  of 
Tennessee,  Chairman  Committee  on  Mines. 

Advisory  Members. 

U.  S.  Geological  Sur7'e\'  Exhibits — George  H.  Ashley. 

.S7(7^^  ExJiibits — State  Geologists:  Alabama,  Eugene  R.  Smith,  Florida,  E.  H. 
Sellards,  Georgia,  S.  W.  McCallie,  Illinois,  F.  W.  DeWolf,  Kentucky,  J.  15.  Hoe- 
ing, Maryland,  W.  B.  Clarke,  Michigan,  R.  C.  Allen,  Mississip])i,  E.  N.  Lowe, 
Missouri,  H.  E.  Buehler,  North  Carolina,  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  Pennsylvania,  R.  R. 
Hice,  Tennessee,  A.  H.  Purdue,  Virginia,  T.  L.  Watson,  West  Virginia,  L  C. 
White. 

Structural  Materials — Geo.  T.  Eenton,  Fenton  Construction  Co.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  H.  Oscar  Healey,  with  Victoria  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  John  P.  Kern, 
Pres.  Royal  Marble  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Ores — l*".  j.  lA)hs,  M.  Iv  lH)niier  Assistant  State  Geologist,  Lexington,  Ky., 
R.  J.  Koch,  Contractor  Diamond  Core  Drilling-,  Knoxville,  Iv  1,.  l.arison.  Metal- 
lurgical Engineer,  witli  Ducktown,  S.  C.  &I.  Co.,  Isal)ella,  Tenu..  W.  II.  Kcnihlcr, 
Industrial  Engineer,  C.   C.  X:  ().    R.   R.,  Johnson  Citv,  'i'enn. 

Fuels — E.  C.  Malian,  President  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation, Knowille,  Tenn.,  Geo.  M.  Camp,  Supt.  Coal  Creek  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co., 
Knoxxille,  Tenn.,  j.  E.  McCoy,  Sec.  So.  Ap])alachian  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Mines — F.  A.  Clymer,  Supt.  Roane  Iron  Co.,  Rockvvood,  Tenn.,  G.  T.  llridge- 
man,  Supt.  American  Zinc  Co.,  Mascot,  Tenn.,  Geo.  E.  Sylvester,  Chief  Mine  In- 
spector, Copper  Hill,  Tenn.,  E.  E.  Buffat,  Pres.  Tennessee  Mine  Eoremen's  Associa- 
tion, Oliver  Siirings,  Tenn.,  D.  T.  Rlakey,  representing  Allis  Chalmers  Co.,  Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Department  of  Education. 

Couiinittce  on  Hdncation — General  Chairman,  E.  E.  Rail,  Professor  of  luluca- 
tion,  Universitv  of  Tennessee,  Advisory  Chairman,  I'.  1'.  Claxton,  [\  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

S  UB-COM  M ITTEES. 

Public  Schools — W.  E.  Miller,  Superintendent  Knoxville  Schools,  Chairman. 
|.  W.  Ilrister,  Superintendent  Puhlic  Instruction  of  Tennessee,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
L.  1j.  Evans,  Superintendent  Schools,  Augusta,  Ga.,  M.  W.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
Schools,  Knox  County.  Tenn.,  J-  R-  Lowry,  Superintendent  Schools,  Park  City, 
Tenn.,   R.  j.  Tighe,  Superintendent  Schools,  Asheville,  X.  C. 

Agricultural  Fducafion — .\dams  Phillips,  Principal  I'arragut  II.  S.,  Chairman, 
Concord,  Tenn.,  Miss  Virginia  P.  Moore,  (3rganizer  School  Improvement  .\ssoci;i- 
tions  and  (lirls'  Clubs,  A.  C.  Bishop,  Iowa  vState  College,  j.  j.  vSowder,  East  Tennes- 
see vState  Normal. 

Higher  Education — Jasjier  C.  Barnes,  Maryville  College,  Chairman.  Bruce  R. 
Payne,  President  Geo.  Peabody  College,  Nash\-ille,  Tenn.,  S.  A.  .M\nders,  Pres- 
ident West  Tennessee  Normal  School,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  J.  C.  lloykin.  Bureau  of 
Education,  \\'ashington,  D.  C,  H.  A.  Morgan,  University  of  Tennessee  Exper- 
iment Station. 

Home  F,cononiics — Miss  Catherine  A.  Mulligan,  Dean  of  Women,  l'ni\-ersitv 
of  Tennessee,  Chairman,  Mrs.  M.ir}-  tl.  A])el,  Hallimore,  .Md.,  Advisory  Ch.air- 
man.  Miss  Harriet  A.  B.oyer,  Sojjhia  .Xewconib  College,  New  Orleans,  Miss  Claudia 
Frazier,  Central  High  School,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Miss  Agnes  Harris,  Tallahas- 
see, Florida. 
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Industrial  Education — C.  E.  Ferris.  University  of  Tennessee,  Cliairman,  [.  ^^^ 
Curtis,   Principal  Memphis  Vocational   School. 

Agricultural  Department. 

Agricultural  Committee — Jno.  A.  Jones,  Chairman.  M.  Rosenthal.  Secretary, 
Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  Prof.  Chas.  Keffer,  Prof.  J.  C.  Pridmore,  Prof.  C.  A.  Mooers, 
Prof.  S.  M.  Spangler,  W.  B.  Henderson,  J.  M.  Crawford,  H.  J.  Kinzell,  Wm. 
Jenkins. 

General  Live  Stock  and  Horse  Sliozv  Coiniuittec — Jno.  A.  Jones,  Chairman.  M. 
Rosenthal,  Secretary,  D.  E.  Tate,  Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan,  J.  Wiley  Brownlee,  Chas. 
J.  Brown,  Homer  Hamilton,  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  H.  N.  Camp.  George  Camp.  J.  G. 
Sterchi,  D.  F.  Brown,  J.  G.  Crumhliss  Supt.  Night  Horse  Show.  Dr.  G.  A.  Met- 
calf,  Prof.  C.  A.  Wilson,  C.  A.  Nickerson,  B.  J.  Condon.  Ed.  AIcLemore,  Chas. 
Brakehill,  J.  J.  Ashe,  J.  H.  Blankenship,  Ed.  White,  Dr.  W.  D.  Morris.  A^eterina- 
rian — F.  G.  Giltner,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. 

Potdtry  Committee — J.  H.  Flenderson.  Chairman,  Edw.  M.  Graham.  Chair- 
man Publicity  Committee.  C.  S.  Cornell.  Chairman  Exhibitors'  Committee.  John  E. 
Jennings.  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  R.  P.  Williams.  W.  J.  Baker,  C.  G. 
Wayland,  T.  E.  McEean,  C.  A.  Wilson. 

The  other  departments  and  chairmen  were  as  follow: 

Forests — Don  Carlos  Ellis,  Chairman. 

Waters — Prof.  J.  A.  Switzer.  Chairman. 

Child  JVclfare — Miss  Julia  C.  Lathro]).  Chairman. 

Health — Dr.  T.  ap  R.  Jones,  Chairman. 

Good  Roads — Cyrus  Kehr,  Chairman. 

Music  Department — Prof.  C.  S.  Cornell.  Director. 

Negro  Departnwnt — Prof.  Hu.  G.  Fagg,  Chairman. 

The  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Committees  of  the  National  Conservation  Ex- 
position assumed  duties  which  involved  constant  attention  and  hard  work  during 
the  whole  period  of  preparation,  and  from  the  opening  to  the  closing  dates. 

Every  department  showed  the  most  pleasing  results  of  intelligently  directed 
efforts.  The  exposition  was  the  great  and  striking  success  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Board,  and  which  the  manage- 
ment had  determined  it  should  be  in  spite  of  disappointments  and  unexpected  dififi- 
culties. 

The  two  Appalachian  Expositions  not  only  provided  a  nucleus  around  which 
to  build  an  exposition  of  national  scope,  but  furnished  experience  in  exposition 
building  for  most  of  the  workers  engaged  in  promoting  the  larger  affair. 

The  Appalachian  Exposition  of  1*'10,  under  the  able  administration  of  William 
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J.  (  )li\'e'r,  and  llie  .\])i)alacliian  l"*.\])()siti(in  of  I'Ml.  uiuk-r  ihe  no  less  alilc  adminis- 
tration of  Col.  Lanrence  1).  Tyson,  were,  with  one  excci)tion,  the  largest  and  most 
successful  aftairs  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  ,Soulh.  A  majorit\-  of  the  menihers 
of  the  Pxvard  of  Directors  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  had  sei-\-ed  on 
the  Appalachian  F.xi)osition  Hoards  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  ahove-nien- 
tioned  Presidents.  This  is  true  of  the  acti\-e  menihers  and  committees  of  the  ^^'om- 
an's  Department,  and  of  the  departments  of  ag-riculture  and  live  stock.  In  the 
departments  of  Minerals  and  iMirestry  the  lields  were  hroadened  and  the  assistance 
of  new  workers  was  secured,  llealth,  Child  Welfare,  Education,  llird  Life  and 
Waters  were  new  features.  These  departments  were  ahlv  conducted  hv  local  .and 
n;ition;d  leaders  in  these  special  fields  of  conservation. 

The  Appalachi.an  h'xposition  plant  consisted  of  the  .^'rounds  leased  from  the 
Knoxville  Railway  &  Li.t^'ht  Company  .and  live  huildini^'s,  the  lar,^-est  hein^-  the  Ad- 
ministration Piuildin^-,  used  hy  the  Xation.al  Conser\-ation  l'A'l)osition  for  exhihits 
of  Machiner\-  .and  Eilieral  Arts. 

The  plans  of  the  National  Conserwalion  Exposition  called  for  the  erection  of 
six  additional  larg-e  exhihit  huildings  and  a  numher  of  smaller  structures.  The 
larg-e  huilding-s  erected  were  the  Woman's  P>uildinti",  Child  Welfare  Puildin^', 
Miner.als  Puilding,  East  Tennessee  Puildini^".  and  the  P.-md  Building  and  Audito- 
rium. 

These,  with  the  Alachinery  and  Liher.al  Arts  liuildino-.  The  Fine  Arts  Puild- 
ing-,  Negro  I'uilding  and  Live  Stock  Puilding,  previously  constructed,  ])rovided 
over  ten  acres  of  exhibit  space,  (not  counting  wall  space,  nearlv  all  of  which  was 
utilized)  and  every  foot  was  filled  before  the  opening  date. 

Added  to  the  great  work  of  erecting  the  new  buildings  in  the  short  time 
allowed,  was  that  of  grading — the  cutting  down  of  Large  hills,  formed  in  m.any  cases 
of  almost  solid  rock,  for  building  sites  and  for  the  amusement  district — and  the 
labor  of  cfmstrticting  .and  imi)roving  driveways,  and  of  sodding  .and  otherwise 
be;iulif\-ing  the  exposition  grounds.  .Ml  ot  tliis  w.as  well  done — ;md  completed 
on  lime  bv  the  committees  in  charge. 

The  work  of  collecting  and  .arrrmging  exhibits  w.as  far  more  difficult  and 
expensive  th.an  would  li.ave  been  the  case  with  .an  e.xjMJsition  devoted  exclusively  to 
dis])l.avs  illustr.ating  tlu'  progress  ol   commerce  and  industrv. 

The  ])rinci])al  exhibits  of  the  Nation.al  Conserwalion  l'*x])osilion  were  educa- 
tional. The\-  were  ])l;mned.  collected,  or  built  to-order,  .and  installed  for  the  i)iu-- 
|)ose  of  teaching  lessons  which  the  American  peopK'  nuist  learn  if  the  ])rogress  of 
civiliz.ation  on  this  continent  is  to  contimie  .and  the  connlrv's  n;ilm",al  wealth  and 
])roductive  power  .are  to  be  preserved.  Tlu'  following  ch.a])ters  will  show  how  well 
the  work  w.as  done. 
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The  National  Conservation  Exposition  opened  September  1st,  1913 — Labor 
Dav — and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Knoxville  and  of  thousands  of  visitors 
over  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  at  the  time  advertised,  and  on  a  scale  worthy 
the  name,  was  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  efforts  of  its  promoters.  National  and 
State  aid  had  been  sought,  and  the  Exposition  planned  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  such  aid.  Newspapers  and  magazines  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  land 
had  carried  to  the  people  the  statements  of  the  exposition  officials  that  the  plans 
would  be  carried  out.  Assistance  from  these  sources,  which  seemed  assured,  was 
not  given  to  the  exposition,  and  the  management  had  to  face  a  great  disappoint- 
ment and  a  most  serious  difficulty.  That  disappointment  did  not  lead  to  retrench- 
ment ;  that  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  enormous  expenses  incident 
to  the  continuance  of  original  building  plans  was  not  considered  insurmountable, 
and  that  the  directors  succeeded  in  pushing  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, shows  that  the  afifair  could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands  nor  located 
in  a  c\i\  of  more  enterprising,  liberal  business  people. 

The  first  exposition  of  conservation  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
and  under  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  signal  for  the  opening  was  given 
by  President  Wilson  in  a  wireless  message  received  at  the  station  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds.  Eollowing  the  receipt  of  the  President's  message.  Governor  Hooper, 
of  Tennessee,  and  ]\Iayor  Heiskell,  of  Knoxville,  welcomed  the  visitors  for  the  state 
and  the  city.  President  Wright,  of  the  Exposition,  responded  in  a  speech  outlin- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  big  show  had  begun. 

Address  by  Gov.  Ben  W.  Hooper,  oi-  Tennessee,    at    the    Opening    of    the 
National  Conservation  Exposition. 

"Several  tliousand  years  ago  the  children  of  Isreal  were  given  a  divinely- 
inspired  description  of  the  land  into  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  It  was  said 
to  them : 

"  'The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  springs,  flowing  forth  in  valleys  and  hills,  a  land  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  vines  and  tig-trees  and  pomegranates,  a  land  of  olive  trees  and  honey, 
a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness.  Thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it — a  land  where  stones  are  iron  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig 
copper.' 

"That  passage  of  scripture  could  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  description  of  the 
Appalachian  region  of  the  South,  the  promised  land  of  North  America.  It  falls 
short,  however,  of  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  blessings  and  delights  of  our 
own  mountain  country. 

"But  beautiful  and  resourceful  as  was  ancient  Palestine,  it  is  to-day  a  land 
of  ruin  and  waste  places,  similar  to  certain  other  oriental  countries. 
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"Sometimes  we  wonder  if  il  is  possible  thai  the  decadence  of  these  ^reat 
countries  where  the  human  famih'  was  cracUed  shall  he  repeated  here  in  this 
fa\-(ired  lantl. 

"Will  the  time  ever  come  when  oiu"  mountains  shall  stand  hleak  and  hare, 
denutled  of  lorests  and  robhed  of  soil? 

"\\'ill  the  grand  old  Smokies  lose  their  gorgeous  drapery  of  autumn  and  the 
gentle  hlue  haze  of  Indian  summer,  and  stand  forth  with  their  glistening  skeletons 
of  rock  ex])osed  to  the  hlazing  sun? 

"Will  the  French  liroad  and  Pigeon,  the  Clinch,  Chuckey  and  Holston  no  long- 
er go  singing  toward  the  sea,  amid  smiling  valleys  of  wheat  and  corn,  aufl  ])leas- 
ant  green  hills  where  the  cattle  graze? 

"Can  it  he  that  a  thousand  years  from  now  the  stranger  from  a  far-olT  land 
will  \'isit  these  scenes  in  order  that  the  straggling  inhahitants  may  ])oint  out  to 
him  the  desolate  places  of  historic  interest  where  once  did  dwell  a  strong,  hra\-e  and 
patriotic  people? 

"Certainly  these  gioom_\-  forebodings  will  not  be  realizetl  in  our  lime,  but  the 
first  stages  of  destruction  and  decay  ha\-e  already  taken  place  before  the  eyes  of 
the  i)resent  generation.  We  haye  seen  the  ruthless  waste  of  our  timber,  the  eros- 
ion of  our  uplands,  the  abandonment  of  fields  and  the  Hooding  of  the  \-alle\-s. 

"This  great  exposition,  the  inauguration  of  which  we  witness  to-day,  afifords 
mo.st  striking  evidence  that  our  people  have  ])roiited  b\-  the  accumulated  experience 
of  mankind.  For  thousands  of  years  the  histor_\-  of  the  human  family  has  been  a 
record  of  waste.  ISecause  all  the  sources  of  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  other  forms 
of  comfort,  luxury  and  wealth  have  appeared  to  l)e  inexhaustible,  men  have  sinned 
against  (H)d  and  the  race  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  world's  resources.  It 
is  only  within  the  ])resent  generation  that  men  have  shown  any  serious  inclina- 
tion to  look  down  the  vista  of  time  and  take  thought  of  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  the  billions  vet  unborn.  This  new  idea  s|irings  from  the  wisdom  of  statesman- 
shi])  and  the  s])irit  of  Christianity.  The  crude  concei)tion  of  the  untutored  sa\-age, 
that  man  liyes  for  himself  alone,  has  broadened  into  the  s])lendid  conviction  that 
man  lives  for  all  contemporary  mortals,  and  for  all  who  mav  hereafter  tre.ad  this 
terrestrial  ball.     This  is  the  keynote  to  conserxalion. 

"It  must  be  said,  however,  that  material  things  should  be  conserved,  not  fur 
the  sake  of  themselves,  but  for  the  sake  and  service  of  man.  The  true  object  of 
conservation  is  the  betterment  of  mankind.  What  shall  it  \)rn\'\{  us.  therefore,  if 
we  adopt  elaborate  methoils  for  the  conserwalion  of  trees.  ri\-ers  and  soils,  and 
fail  to  conserve  the  bodies,  minds,  morals  and  li\es  of  men.  women  and  children? 
Among  all  the  terrible  waste  ol  Cod's  created  things,  animate  and  in.animate.  there 
has  been  no  such  wild,  wanton,  wicked  destruction  as  that  of  human  life.  Think 
f)f  the  millions  of  men  murdered  and  maimed  in  the  wars  of  the  world,  and  then 
return  thanks  for  the  great  modern  conser\ation  nK)vement  of  international  i)eace. 

"Consider  for  a  moment  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  destroyed  in 
.\merica  during  the  last  cenlur\-  bv  industrial     .accidents.       To-dav.     howex'er.     an 
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enlightened  public  sentiment  is  Ijeginning  to  demand  that  human  lixcs  shall  not  be 
unnecessarity  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

"It  is  likewise  appalling"  to  contemplate  the  nmltiplied  millions  of  human  be- 
ing's who  have  died  from  preventable  and  curable  diseases,  the  toll  of  gross  ignor- 
ance and  barbarous  neglect.  Rut  we  are  again  comforted  when  we  remember  that 
within  the  memory  of  those  here  to-day,  the  average  human  life  in  America  has 
increased  from  ii  to  44  vears. 

"Along  with  these  destructive  influences  has  gone  the  waste  of  millions  of 
untrained  and  inefficient  human  minds.  Our  section  of  country  has  suffered  much 
in  this  regard,  but  the  morning  lig;ht  of  education  is  breaking  over  the  mountain 
lops. 

"In  everything  that  goes  to  conserve  men,  the  Appalachian  States  of  the  South 
are  responding  nobly  to  the  challenge  of  the  highest  Christian  ideals  of  social  serv- 
ice. 

"Within  the  last  few  j^ears  Tennessee  has  made  great  progress  along  these 
lines. 

"What  our  state  has  done  toward  the  adoption  of  modern  principles  of  prison 
reform  is  known  to  the  world.     This  is  the  conservation  of  men. 

"Perhaps  it  can  l)e  truthfully  said  that  we  lead  the  South  in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  strong  pure  food  and  drug  laws,  and  we  have  just  placed  on  the 
statute  books  a  model  vital  statistics  law.  This  means  the  conservation  of  the  pub- 
lic health. 

"Our  state  has  recently  created  a  workman's  compensation  commission  and  a 
department  of  shop  and  factory  inspection,  to  the  end  that  the  lives  of  those  who 
toil  mav  be  conserved. 

"We  are  proposing  that  the  work  and  working  hours  of  women  and  children 
shall  be  regulated  for  the  conservation  of  the  race. 

"Our  state  is  now  for  the  first  time,  expending  one-third  of  its  revenues  for 
]iul)lic  education,  and  has  taken  steps  to  make  sure  that  no  child  shall  be  deprived 
of  an  education  by  the  neglect  of  parents  or  the  greed  of  employers.  This  is  the 
conservation  of  the  minds  of  Tennessee's  boys  and  girls,  the  state's  greatest  asset. 

"The  laws  of  Tennessee  have  recognized  the  relation  of  alcoholism  to  disease, 
crime,  pauperism  and  vice,  and,  as  a  civilized  peoi)le,  we  are  trying  to  conserve  the 
lives  and  morals,  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  men,  women  and  children  against 
this  enemy,  which  has  destroyed  more  human  beings  than  famine,  pestilence  and 
war.  If  this  were  onlv  a  f|uestion  of  morals,  the  task  would  be  easy,  but  it  is  a 
question  of  money,  and  the  task  is  hard.  But  the  people  know  what  is  right,  and 
they  will  finally  have  their  way.  This  is  the  greatest  conservation  movement  ever 
undertaken  by  a  free  people. 

"To  preserve  this  country  as  good  as  it  is,  and  to  keep  our  people  worth v  to 
live  in  such  a  land — these  are  the  broad  purposes  of  conservation.  Progress  with- 
out destruction,  prosjierity  without  stagnation,  wealth  without  corruption,  success 
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williDiU  the  loss  of  our  ideals  and  principles — these    constitute    the    conservation 
creed  of  Tennessee. 

"Upon  behalf  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  I  congratulate  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  patriotically  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  great  exposition.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  your  efiforts,  and  will  stand  as  a  landmark  in  the  annals  of  the  gouth." 

Among  the  editorials  concerning  the  exposition  which  ap])earcd  in  local  jiapers 
was  the  following  from  the  Kiio.vi'illc  SciitincT. 

"The  first,  deepest  and  most  lasting  impression  of  the  visitor  is  that  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition  represents  immense  brain  work  and  an  enter- 
prising citizenship.  The  exposition  park  so  deftly  simulates  the  work  of  nature  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  overlook  the  art  that  concealed  its  own  tracks  and  to 
believe  that  the  exposition  builders  had  only  to  locate  the  buildings  and  call  in 
architects  and  constructors. 

"The  site  had  exceptional  natural  advantages  and  these  have  been  utilized  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Around  the  lake  are  grouped  nearly  a  score  of  buildings 
which  are  reflected  in  its  ])lacid  waters.  Hurrying  multitudes,  eager  to  see  their 
unfolded  treasures,  give  the  exposition  grounds  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  mart  of 
trade  such  as  used  to  attract  merchants  from  all  nations  in  the  olden  davs  when 
the  camel,  the  ship  of  the  desert,  carried  the  commerce  of  the  earth. 

"Masters  of  entertainment,  including  men  and  animals  from  distant  climes, 
complete  the  illusion  and  give  added  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene. 

"Night  falls  softly  and  the  myriad  lights  flash  forth  in  obedience  to  a  master 
hand  and  the  exposition  grounds  are  transformed  into  a  veritable  fairvland. 

"Knoxville's  third  and  greatest  exposition,  the  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion, is  in  the  hands  of  the  jury  of  award,  the  visitors,  and  the  verdict  will  be 
awaited  with  the  utmost  confidence.  We  believe  that  this  will  read  that  this  expo- 
sition is  superior  to  any  ever  held  in  the  United  States  except  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition  at  Chicago  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Eouis, 
and  that,  for  its  size,  it  is  their  equal. 

"The  keynote  of  the  exposition  is  conservation  and  the  greatest  branch  of  con- 
servation is  the  conservation  of  human  life.  The  first  building  seen  by  the  visitor 
is  the  Child's  \\'elfare  r.uilding  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  grounds.  There 
mothers  who  would  be  unable  to  visit  the  exposition  owing  to  the  demands  upon 
them  by  their  infants  are  invited  to  leave  their  tots  in  the  care  of  trained,  deft  and 
tactful  substitute  mothers.  There  they  are  also  shown  all  that  jilivsicians.  teach- 
ers, p.sychologists  and  inventors  ha\-e  thought,  planned  antl  made  to  lighten  the 
cares  and  bm-dens  of  motherhood  and  tO'  assure  to  their  otTspring  the  best  o])])ortun- 
ities  of  growing  into  ])erfect  manhood  and  womanhood. 

"Conservation  of  natural  resources  claims  attention  pre-enn'nentlv  in  the  hand- 
some Mines  and  ^Minerals  Ihiilding  where  rich  under-ground  stores  of  the  Appalach- 
ian South  are  displayed  in  choice  and  well  arranged  specimens  and  in  manufactured 
form. 
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"Lessons  of  conservation  are  tau.^'ht  almost  equally  in  all  the  dilicr  Iniildings, 
the  Coal  Palace,  the  Live  Stock  Pa\ili(ni,  the  Land  Building,  the  Southern  States 
Building,  the  Tennessee  Building  and  others.  Conservation,  as  exemplified  in  this 
exposition,  is  the  broadest  of  subjects.  It  means  the  right  use  of  opportunity  by 
the  ]iresent  generation  and  not  abuse  at  the  expense  of  those  which  will  follow. 
All  the  arts,  sciences  and  industries  have  their  ])laces  in  the  scheme  of  conserva- 
tion.    All  that  educates,  refines  and  entertains  or  edifies  claims  attention. 

"The  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  therefore  a  world  in  miniature.  It 
sets  forth  what  men  have  done  and  are  striving  tO'  do  to  spread  prosperity  and  com- 
fort and  happiness  among  their  fellow  men.  It  represents  the  co-operation  of  the 
mind  that  conceives  and  the  hand  that  executes.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  dreams 
of  sages  and  inventors  around  the  midnight  lam]i  and  the  skilled  training  of  the 
men  of  tool  and  machine  who  gi\-e  shape  and  durable  existence  to  their  conceptions. 

"All  expositions  are  designed  to  be  educational  and  that  is  stamped  upon  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition,  from  the  Child's  Welfare  and  Mines  and  Min- 
erals Building  tO'  the  Poultry  Pavilion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Negro  Building  on 
the  other.  1'his  is  the  jubilee  year  of  Emancipation  and  the  negroes  of  the  South- 
ern states  naturally  embraced  eagerly  the  opportunity  to  display  to  the  world  what 
they  have  accom]ilished  and  what  they  hope  tO'  do  for  themselves  and  their  poster- 
ity.' 

"E(|uallv  educational  are  the  exhibits  of  manufactured  products,  the  work  of 
loom  and  forge,  furniture  factory,  woodworking  establishment,  foundry,  brick- 
kiln, wagonshop  and  autoniol)ile  manufactory.  In  ever}-  line  of  endeavor  there  is 
displayed  the  latest  product  of  brain  and  brawn  and  all  accepted  methods  and 
devices  for  lightening  labor  and  increasing  and  bettering  output. 

"The  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  a  marvelously  written  volume  illus- 
trating the  advances  of  man  from  huma.i  sla\-ery  and  drudgery  to  the  harnessin';- 
of  nature's  forces.  It  sets  forth  how  men  have  become  more  and  more  guiding 
hands  rather  than  lifting  muscles. 

"In  the  departments  devoted  to  domestic  science,  household  comforts  and  the 
like,  in  the  Woman's  Building,  there  is  exhibited  the  coming  transformation  of  the 
kitchen,  the  laundry  and  the  household  plant  generally.  The  Emancipation  of 
Woman  is  at  hand  and  women  have  arranged  the  exhibits  that  sho\v  how  this  will 
come  about.  The  age  of  electric  motors,  gasoline  engines,  water  motors,  electric 
and  gas  cooking  appliances,  improved  light  cooking  utensils,  vacuum  cleaners,  and 
the  like  is  here  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  women  were  insisting  upon  other  rights 
than  those  now  claimed  throughout  the  world :  the  right  to  share  with  the  men  the 
results  of  science  and  invention.  They  will  find  at  the  National  Conservation  Ex- 
])Osition  interesting  and  suggestive  exhibits.  Let  them  take  to  their  homes  a  cata- 
logue of  the  things  that  are  offered  to  lighten  their  labors  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
get  them. 

"The  National  Conservation  Exposition  will  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
visitors  from  this  and  the  other  states  of  the  South  and  manv  from  more  distant 
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sections.  Knowillc  in\-itc's  llicni  and  has  prnxidcd  for  ilu-ir  comlUrl  and  llieir  ])leas- 
nrc.  as  well  as  their  instruction.  The  railways  are  co-oj)erating.  The  Imtels  have 
made  their  ])lans  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale.  There  will  be  no  lack  of  good  rooms 
in  pri\'ate  families.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Comfort  in  the  Board  of  Commerce  is 
ready  to  give  information,  find  rooms  and  do  everything  reijuisite  to  lessen  the 
minor  anxieties  of  a  journey.  N'isitors  can  come  with  a  mind  npen  as  to  the  lenglh 
of  their  stay.     That  the\-  will  he  ]ileased  is  our  confident  expectation. 

"Knoxville  has  done  its  part  in  i)lanning  and  erecting-  l)uilding-s  and  in  get- 
ting together  varied  and  attractive  exhibits  and  choice  amusement  features.  Music, 
art,  literature,  the  treasures  of  mines,  fields  and  forests,  and  the  refined  products 
of  factories  are  shaken  out  as  it  were  from  a  co])ious  horn  of  plenty  before  the 
eyes  of  its  guests.  Knoxville  will  continue  to  do  its  pain  until  the  exposition  gates 
close.  'iMie  greatest  and  most  successful  of  its  undertakings  is  olTered  to  the 
discriminating  judgment  of  the  nation." 

The  following"  editorial  on  the  exi)osition  and  its  objects  appeared  in  the  .S"^ 
Louis  Gluhc  Democrat : 

"The  National  Conservation  Kxjxisition  which  opened  in  Knox\ille,  Tennes- 
see, Alonday  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  would  be  exi)ected  in  the  mountains 
of  Tennessee,  even  in  so  modern  a  city  as  Knoxville.  Conservation  in  every  form, 
not  only  of  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  our  natural  resources,  but  of  our  energies 
and  activities  as  a  peo])le,  will  be  taught  by  the  exhibits  and  instruction  given 
there  during  the  two  months  of  its  existence.  There  is  nothing  the  American 
people  need  more  to  learn  than  this  principle  of  conservation.  They  need  to  im- 
bibe its  spirit  and  to  practice  it  individually  and  in  the  aggregate.  Tt  is  as 
important  to  the  nation  that  the  health  of  the  people  be  conserved  as  that  the 
sources  of  wealth  be  guarded  from  wastefulness  and  destruction.  If  we  are  to 
rush  madly  along  in  the  work  of  development  and  the  ])iling  up  of  wealth  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  our  nervous  energy,  our  children  will  see  strangers  come  in 
and  rea])  the  fruits  of  our  activity.  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honev  is  ever 
the  goal  of  those  who  would  partake,  and  if  we  are  to  have  and  to  hold  we  must 
make  ourselves  even  stronger  to  hold  tb.'ui  to  liav'C. 

"As  for  conser\-ation  of  our  physical  resources,  and  esi)eciall\-  that  jiarl  of  it 
which  has  to  do  with  the  saving  of  the  forests  and  the  prevention  of  Hoods  in 
the  rivers,  Knoxville  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  seat  of  such  an  exposition. 
Around  her  are  vast  sweeps  of  timbered  mountains  covering  jiortions  of  six  states, 
and  through  them  run  great  streams  that  contribute  the  rains  and  melted  snows 
of  those  mountains  to  the  vast  volume  of  water  which  Bows  down  the  Mississip])i 
and  floods  millions  of  acres  of  land.  River  control  is  a  problem  which  nuist  take 
of  this  mountain  forest  reg'ion  as  one  of  its  leading  elements. 

"The  whole  subject  of  conservation  of  resources  and  llood  control  is  so  inter- 
woven that  it  must  be  considered  as  one  general  problem.  The  people  nuist  adojjt 
an  all  com])rehensive  attitude  towards  il   if  practical  results  are  to  be  accomplished. 
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Such  an  exposition  as  tliat  at  Knoxville  is  educational  in  the  liighest  degree  in 
the  l)ringing  about  of  the  right  state  of  the  pul)hc  mind  which  is  needed  to  sup- 
port conservation,  protection  of  lands  from  floods  and  development  of  river  navi- 
gation. In  the  future  the  country  is  going  to  spend  vast  sums  of  monev  to 
accomphsh  these  things,  sums  beside  which  the  last  cost  of  the  Panama  canal  will 
look  small,  indeed.  But  it  will  be  money  well  invested,  much  better  invested  thaii  that 
which  has  gone  into  the  canal,  the  use  of  the  canal  in  war  not  being  considered. 
Conservation  is  in  its  infancy.  Those  who  live  to  see  it  reach  maturity  will  behold 
a  wonderful  country  and  a  prosperitv  beside  which  that  of  the  present  is  small." 

Special  Days  and  Events,  National  Conservation  Exposition. 

Sept.     1.     Opening  Day.     Address  by  Gov.  Ben  W.  Hooper,  of  Tennessee. 

Sept.  6.  Address  delivered  at  Exposition  grounds  by  Speaker  Champ  Clark, 
Jovian  Day. 

Sept.  11.     Home  Makers'  Day.     ^laryville  and  Blount  County  Day. 

Sept.  12.  ^^'oman's  Club  Day.  Address  by  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennxbacker,  President- 
General  Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

Sept.  13.  Planners'  Conservation  Conference.  Gifford  Pinchot.  Chairman,  presid- 
ing,    r.  P.  A.  Day. 

Sept.  16.     G.  A.  R.  Day. 

Sept.  17.     G.  A.  R.  Day. 

Sept.  18.     G.  A.  R.  and  Hoo-Hoo  Day. 

Sept.  19.  Red  Cross  Day.  Address  by  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  President  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Society.     Convention  of  State  Geologists. 

Sept.  20.     Miners'  Field  Day. 

Sept.  22.     Confederate  \^eterans"  Day. 

Sept.  23.     Poultry  Show  Opened.     Real  Estate  Day. 

Sept.  25.     American  Museum  of  Safety  Day.     Alabama  Day. 

Sept.  26.     Children's  Day. 

Sept.  27.     U.  C.  T.  Day. 

Sept.  30.     Helen  Keller  Day. 

Oct.      2.     Moose  Day. 

Oct.  4.  D.  A.  R.  Day.  Address  by  :\lrs.  \\'illiam  Cummings  Story,  President- 
General.  Pan  American  Day.  Address  by  John  Barrett,  Director  Pan- 
American  Union  and  by  Senator  Duncan  U.  b'lelcher,  Pres.  So.  Com- 
mercial Congress. 

Oct.  5.  Elks'  Day.  Edward  Leach,  Grand  Exalted  Ruler,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  fraternity  present. 

Oct.       6.     Live  Stock  Show  Opened.     Corn  Show. 
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Oct.  7.  Atlanta  and  ('.curs^-ia  Day.    Nit^iit   Morse  Slmw    (  )|)l-ik-(1. 

Oct.  S.  Kentucky    Day.      Needlework  (aiild  of   America    Daw 

(3ct.  10.  r>ird  Day.     Teniperance  Day. 

( )ct.  11.  Sundav  School  and  MoIIkts"   Da_\-.     Address  hy  lion.  William  Jennings 

Bryan,  Secretary  of  State. 

Oct.  13.  Knight,s  of  Columbus  Day.     Address  In-  Cardinal  C.ililions. 

Oct.  14.  Xashville  Day. 

Oct.  15.  National   Civic   Federation   Day. 

Oct.  16.  Chattanooga  Day. 

Oct.  17.  Shriners'   Dav.      Address  hy   William  W.  Irwin,  Imperial  I'olentate. 

Oct.  18.  Tennessee  Manufacturers'  Day. 

Oct.  20.  Mountain  Work  Day.     Address  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  Exposition 

Grounds. 

Oct.  21.  Railroad  Day. 

Oct.  21.  Ben  Hur  Day. 

Oct.  22.  North  Carolina  Day. 

Oct.  24.  Odd  Fellows"  Day. 

Oct.  25.  Pul)lic  Health  Day.     Address  by  Dr.  Harvey  W  .  Wiley. 

Oct.  28.  Knoxville  Day.    Press  and  Writers"  Day. 
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MAIN   ENTRANCE,  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


GOVERNMENT  EXHIBITS 


C  O^cj  -Pt  -f 


The  qowrnnKMit  r\Iiil)ils  ;il  the  Xational  Coiiservation  F.x|)i)silii)n  wore  IkuisciI 
in  ihe  I.aiid  and  Minerals  liuilihn^s.  I'ractically  ihe  entire  lower  tldur  of  the 
I, and  I'.nildinL;'  was  i>crn])ied  1)\-  exhihits  I'rdin  warimis  hnreaus  nf  the  nepartmeiit 
(if  Ai^ricullure.  'i'hus  was  shown  the  interest  manilested  Iw  the  i^uxernnient  and 
its  official  recognition  ot"  the  national  sco])e  ot'  the  e.\|)osition.  I  )on  Carlos  l\llis. 
in  charge  of  educational  co-operation  ol  the  Inited  v^tates  i'"orest  Service,  arran^^'ed 
the  wirious  displavs  and  directed  their  installation. 
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The  largest  exliil:)it  furnished  In'  the  government  was  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice.    Concerning  this  feature  of  the  exposition  Mr.  Ellis  says: 

"It  was  most  fitting  that  forestry  should  have  occupied  a  prominent  place  at 
a  conservation  exposition  in  the  Southeast,  and  particularl}-  at  the  first  conserva- 
tion exposition  ever  held  in  the  United  States,  or  for  that  matter,  in  the  world." 

"Forestry  is  naturally  the  forerunner  of  all  movements  for  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  because  forests  are  by  their  \'ery  nature  the  resource  first  to  be 
exploited  and  wasted,  ^\'hile  mineral  resources  lie  hidden  beneath  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  which  are  wasted  are  quickly  brought  back  to  their  sources  in  the 
form  of  rain,  and  the  soils  are  comparatively  slow  in  giving  up  their  fertility,  and 
the  game  resources  may  flee  from  the  haunts  of  men  and  take  refuge  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  forests  lie  immediately  at  hand,  unable  to  flee — awaiting,  and  inviting, 
exploitation.  Hence  it  is  that  the  forests  of  a  new  land  are  among  the  first  of  its 
natural  resources  to  become  scarce. 

"The  diminution  of  wild  life  usually  precedes  even  the  wasteful  destruction 
of  forests,  but  the  effect  is  not  felt  so  widely  or  so  soon.  In  this  country,  as  in 
most  other  countries,  therefore,  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  as  it  is  known  today,  began  with  the  forestry  movement.  Furthermore, 
next  to  soil,  forests  are  the  most  important  of  our  resources.  Not  only  do  they 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  lumber  industry,  the  third  greatest  of  our  nation, 
and  manv  other  important  industries  which  depend  directly  upon  the  forest,  l)ut 
upon  the  continuance  and  efficacy  of  other  classes  of  resources.  The  forests 
prevent  the  erosion  of  land,  help  to  diminish  floods  and  add  to  the  soil's  fertility. 
They  regulate  stream  flow,  thus  holding  back  flood  waters  and  making  power 
streams  and  the  navigable  portions  of  our  rivers  more  dependable  and  efificient. 
They  aft'ord  homes  for  game,  protect  streams  in  which  fish  abound,  and  even  make 
the  utilization  of  our  mines  practicable,  for  they  supply  props  and  roofs,  which 
keep  the  tunnels  open  and  wooden  ties  supporting  the  rails  on  which  run  wooden 
cars  carrying  the  mineral  products.  As  the  forests  are  destroyed,  wild  life  disaj)- 
pears,  the  streams  become  irregular  and  filled  with  silt  and  the  productiveness  of 
farms  and  mines  is  seriously  impaired. 

"The  South,  ])articularly  the  Southern  Appalachians,  is  rich  in  forests.  The 
yellow  pine  forests  of  the  coast  states  have  long  lead  over  all  other  kinds  of  timber 
in  this  country  in  the  amount  lumbered,  and  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  region, 
the  finest  hardwoods  of  the  country  grow  in  luxuriance.  The  Appalachians  are 
rapidlv  becoming  the  center  and  soon  will  be  flic  sole  proiiiijicut  source  of  flic 
liardii'ood  siipf>ly.  In  these  Southern  Ap])alachian  mountains  all  the  ]irinci])ril 
species  of  trees  which  grow  anywhere  in  the  East  reach  tlieir  highest  develop- 
ment. 

"The  department  of  forests  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  showed 
the  forest  wealth  of  the  country  and  ]iarticularly  of  the  So'Uth,  how  these  forests 
control  the  country's  prosperity  directly  and   through   their   influence   upon   other 
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EXHIBIT  MADE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 
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resources  and  liow  these  forests  can  l)e  used  so  as  ade(|uatelv  \n  meet  all  present 
day  demands  and  \el  insure  for  the  future  their  own  perpetuation  and  the  henc- 
fits  which  flow  from  them." 

The  largest  of  the  de])artment's  exhihiis  was  that  i)re])ared  1)\-  the  I'nited 
States  Forest  Service.  I'oth  its  Washington  office  and  the  lM)rest  I'roducts 
Lahoratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  furnished  an  extensi\-e  exhihit  co\-erin,L;'  all  fields  of 
the  !^'o\-ernnient"s  work  in  forestry. 

How  the  government  handles  the  sale  of  timber  on  the  nationrd  forests  was 
shown  hy  two  models  representing-  an  acre  of  western  \ellow  i)ine  land  in  a  nation- 
al forest  in  the  Southwest  before  and  after  logging.  In  the  "before"  model  a 
virgin  stand  of  matin-e  western  yellow  pine  was  shown,  the  trees  ranging  in  age 
from  young  growtli  of  a  few  years  of  age  to  over-mature,  stagheaded  individuals. 
On  the  second  model  the  mature  trees  and  all  trees  over  a  certain  diameter  which 
are  of  good  form  from  the  lumberman's  standard  were  shown  as  cut  down  and 
made  into  logs  and  cordwood.  To  avoid  all  unnecessarv  waste  stum])s  are  cut 
low,  the  logs  taken  from  as  high  u|)  into  the  tree  as  iiracticable  and  cordwood 
made  of  such  axailable  material  as  is  not  Ht  for  the  making  of  lumber.  This  model 
showed  the  care  exercised  in  felling  in  order  that  the  voung  growth  be  not  unneces- 
sarily injured  and  the  ground  cover  not  liadly  torn  u]).  The  brush  was  shown  as 
])iled  into  heaps  for  burning  after  the  lumber  has  been  remove<l,  so  as  to  dispose 
of  a  serious  fire  menace.  The  exhibits  were  on  a  scale  of  about  1  inch  to  5  feet, 
making  trees  of  about  100  feet  in  height  ap])ear  as  20  inches  high  on  the  model. 

These  exhibits  were  meant  tO'  teach  several  lessons: 

(  1  ) — That   tile  timber  on  the  national  forests  is  lumbered  and  sold: 

(2) — That  it  is  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  avoidable  waste  of  wood,  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  stand,  the  preservation  of  the  forest  cover  for  the 
])roteetion  of  stream   l1ow  and   tlie  reduction  of  lire  menace; 

(3) — The  general  underKing  ])rinciples,  api)licable  to  an\-  logging  operations, 
that  over-matured  and  unhealthy  trees  should  be  removed,  that  thriftilx'  growing. 
ycHing  trees  should  be  left  in  the  stand,  that  young  growth  should  be  protected,  etc. 

A  miniature  fu'e  tower  and  miniattn"e  lire  fighting  e(|uipment  station,  similar 
in  everything  but  size  to  those  used  in  the  national  forests,  were  among  the 
exhibits.  Fire  towers  in  the  national  forests  are  erected  to  enable  the  forest  offi- 
cers who  are  on  the  lookout  for  fire  to  get  high  enough  alxjve  the  tree  tO])s  or 
other  obstacles  to  see  over  a  large  stretch  of  countr\-.  These  towers  are  e(|ui]5ped 
with  held  glasses,  alidades,  range-finding  maps,  and  other  e(|ui])ment,  all  of  which 
were  shown  in  the  exhibit,  to  enable  the  forest  officers  to  locate  the  position  of  a  fire 
with  considerable  accuracy.      L'su.ally  two  lookout  stations  several  miles  apart  need 
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to  work  in  coniunction  to  find  out  the  exact  location  of  a  fire.  Tliese  lookout 
stations  are  in  telephonic  conmumication  with  each  other  and  with  headquarters. 
Many  of  these  are  also  equipped  with  heliographs,  l.y  which  they  are  ahle  to  flash 
sun  messages  to  other  heliograph  stations.  The  towers  take  ditterent  forms, 
dependable  upon  the  nature  of  the  location.  S-.metimes  they  are  enclosed  rooms, 
at  other  times  open  platforms.  They  are  usually  built  of  wood  or  steel,  but  in 
some  cases,  upon  high  mountain  peaks,  where  stone  is  the  most  readily  available 
material,  they  are  built  of  broken  stone.  The  fire  e(|uipment  stations  are  merely 
large  substantial  boxes,  well  protected  from  the  weather  and  painted  a  conspicu- 
ou.r  color,  in  which  supplies  for  fire  fighting,  tools,  such  as  shovels,  picks,  mattocks, 
water  buckets,  hose,  etc.,  and  emergency  rations  are  stored. 

An  improved  form  of  the  working  erosion  model  which  was  originally  shown 
at  the  first  Appalachian  exposition,  and  attracted  so  much  attention  in  forestry 
exhibits  elsewhere  and  has  been  w'idely  written  up  in  scientific  and  popular  journals 
])()th  in  this  country  and  abroad,  was  installed. 

This  model  is  a  working  demonstration  of  the  effect  of  deforestation  upon 
surface  formation  and  stream  flow.  Two  hills  are  built  uj)  of  the  soil  of  the  region 
in  which  the  model  is  shown.  One  is  covered  with  a  mimic  forest,  the  other  is 
left  bare.  Water  in  the  form  of  rain  falls  in  e(|ual  <iuantities  upon  both  hills.  It 
washes  awav  the  soil  from  the  uncovered  hill  and  deposits  it  in  the  channel  of  a 
river  below.  The  forested  hill  absorbs  the  water,  no  erosion  occurs  and  the 
stream  is  regular  and  clear. 

Recent  investioations  have  demonstrated  that  the  growing  of  basket  willows, 
which  is  now  confined  commercially  to  a  few  locations  in  the  northeastern  and  lake 
states,  is  practicable  in  widely  scattered  regions  through  other  sections  of  the 
country,  including  the  Southern  states.  A  very  complete  basket  willow  exhibit  was 
on  display,  showing  both  in  transparencies  and  colored  bromide  enlargements  and 
bv  actual  specimens  the  best  methods  of  willow  culture  and  basket  making.  Maps 
were  used  to  show  the  locations  where  willow  is  now  grown  commercially  and 
where  successful  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  willow  culture. 

The  Forest  Products  Lalioratory  at  Aladison,  which  is  engaged  in  in\'estiga- 
tions  and  experiments  directed  toward  securing  more  complete  utilization  of  tim- 
ber the  introduction  of  species  now  little  used,  greater  efficiency  of  timber  and  tim- 
ber iM'oducts  in  use,  and  the  reduction  of  waste,  furnished  an  exhibit  including  (1 ) 
mine  timbers  treated  with  preservative  and  untreated,  after  dilTerent  lengths  of 
time  in  use,  (2)  charts  showing  methods  of  preservative  treatment  of  timbers  and 
the  leno-th  of  life  added  to  various  sjjecies  in  contact  with  the  soil.  ])y  preserva- 
tive treatment,  (3)  exhibits  showing  the  improved  (|uality  and  greater  quantity  of 
resin  ol)tained  and  the  protection  afforded  the   forests  by  the  use  of  tlie  cupping 
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system  of  turpentining  in  place  of  the  wasteful  and  antiquated  method  of  boxing, 
(4)  various  species  of  timbers  tested  in  \arious  ways  for  strength,  to  determine  the 
relative  efificiencv  of  dift'ercnt  timbers  in  different  uses,  and  to  encourage  the  intro- 
duction of  little  used  species,  (  5 )  exhibits  of  by-products  manufactured  from  wood 
wastes,  (6)  a  ])apcr-making  exhil)it  showing  new  species  of  timber  found  suitable 
bv  the  forest  service  for  paper  making,  and  samples  of  ])aper  pu\\)  made  from  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  a  display  of  instruments  used  in 
forestry.  Many  of  these  are  little  known  and  were  strange  looking.  Among 
them  were  instruments  for  measuring  intensity  of  light,  to  determine  the  height, 
diameter  and  volume  of  trees,  the  amount  of  evaporation  inside  and  outside  the  for- 
est, and  instruments  for  marking  timber  in  various  ways. 

Particular  stress  was  placed  upon  the  work  which  the  government  is  doing 
in  establishing  and  administering  national  forests  in  the  Southern  Appalachian 
region.  Maps  showed  the  lucation  of  the  areas  purchasetl.  'I'he  results  of  erosion 
and  stream  flow  studies  which  enaljle  the  government  to  estal)lish  these  forests  un- 
der the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  constitution,  were  graphically  presented, 
and  the  visitors  to  the  exposition  were  given  an  un])aral!eled  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing iust  what  the  establishment  of  these  national  forests  mean  to  the  country  and 
how  the^'  will  benefit  the  region,  its  industries,  and  its  people. 

Many  magnificent  newly  colored  transparencies  and  Ijromide  enlargements 
were  made  especially  for  this  exposition,  showing  the  work  of  tiie  forest  service 
upon  the  national  forests  and  elsewhere,  methods  used  in  fire  protection,  in  control 
of  grazing  ranges,  reforestation,  rmd  ])ermanent  im])r()vement  work,  such  as  Iniild- 
ing  trails,  bridges,  wagon  roads,  telephone  lines,  and  ranger  cal)ins.  These 
jjictures  also  showed  forest  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  countrv  and  abroad,  the 
importance  of  retaining  forests  on  watersheds,  and  the  devastation  wrought  by 
forest  fires.  Two  artists  worked  in  the  forest  service  for  several  weeks  coloring 
this  material.  One  of  these  artists  had  just  returned  from  a  two-years  course  of 
advanced  study  abroad,  and  the  pictures  received  the  l^enefit  of  the  best  ideas  in 
art  which  the  old  world  has  to  teach. 

A  most  interesting  feature  was  two  diagrams  designed  and  prepared  especial- 
ly for  this  exposition  showing"  in  great  detail  the  manner  in  whicii  a  tree  grows. 
Longitudinal  and  cross  sections  of  a  tree  showed  the  various  parts  of  the  tree  and 
the  functions  they  perform  in  its  life  history. 

The  forestry  exhiljits  were  not  confined  to  those  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  department  of  parks  of  New  York  City  sent  a  large 
consignment  of  material  showing"  city  tree  problems  and  how  they  are  met,  and  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  furnished  an  exhibit  of  the  forest 
problems  and  conditions  in  New  York  State, 
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SECTION  OF  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS.  SHOWING  APPROACH  TO  LAND  BUILDING 


The  State  foresters  of  Xorth  Carolina  and  Keiilncky  sent  exhibits  from  their 
slates,  and  niai)s  of  forest  conditions  in  oilier  Soiuhern  states  were  on  display.  Coin- 
niercial  institntions  .also  contrihnled  their  share  of  cdncalinnal  material.  The 
h'orest  Products  Coni])anv  of  Ldnisiana,  scnl  an  exhibit  nf  prodnels  made  from 
wlial  hitherto  has  been  wood  waste,  such  as  stumps  and  slash  left  in  the  v^outh- 
ern  ])ineries  after  lo.n'.^'ing-,  and  a  m.anufacturer  of  sawmills  in  (  )hio  contributed  an 
exhibit  showing"  the  saxdnii"  n\  timber  accomplished  1)\-  the  use  of  the  band  saw- 
mill instead  of  the  circular  sawmill.  The  avera^v  circular  saw  cuts  nut  a  kerf  of 
sawdust  three  times  as  wide  as  that  cut  mt  by  the  avera.^e  band  saw.  and  the 
amount  of  limber  which  can  be  saved  ihrou.^h  the  use  of  ihe  band  saw  ag"S"reg'ates 
the  almost  unbelievable  anmunl  of  about  2,250.000,000  board  feet  per  \ear. 

Hxcellenl  W  nod  i'"xhibils,  including'  cuts  fmni  lari^'e  specimens  of  all  trees  of 
the  3'^i^ithern  .\])palachians  were  furnished  In'  the  l.itlle  Rixer  Lumber  Comprinw 
Townsend,  Tennessee,  and  1)\-  the  \'estal  Lumber  C'nmiiain-.  and  the  1).  M.  Rose 
Lumber  C'omi)an\-,  111   knoxville. 
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TIk'  Western  I'orestry  and  Conservation  Association,  a  league  of  co-operative 
patrol  associations,  maintained  l)y  the  priwate  timber  owners  (if  the  Pacific  north- 
west, extendinq-  from  northern  Montana  throuo-h  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon 
to  northern  California,  sent  a  display  of  splendid  educational  material  which  it  is 
distributing  broadcast  in  its  campaign  for  protection  of  forests  against  lire. 

The  other  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  represented  bv  extensive 
exhibits  in  the  Land  I'.uilding  were  Animal  Industrw  I'lant   lndustr\-    ICntomolotrv 
Chemistry,  ( )ftice  of  Public  Roads,  and  Office  of  Experiment  v^tations. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Tndustrv  was  com])lete  in  ever\- 
detail.  .\  model  dairy  barn,  fully  e(|uii)|)ed,  was  one  of  the  interesting  and 
instructive  features.  A  model  slaughter  house  was  also  shown,  in  which  the  idea  of 
perfect  sanitation  was  carried  out.  The  barn  and  slaughter  house  were  brilliantly 
lighted,  which  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  models.  The  exhibits  were 
planned  to  teach  the  farmer  and  packer  the  best  methods  employed  in  the  dairv 
and  packing  industries.  Lessons  were  taught  concerning  the  proper  care  and  feed- 
ing of  live  stock.  Illustrated  lectures  on  dairying  by  department  experts  were 
given  in  tlie  auditorium  annex. 

The  work  of  tlie  bureau  as  carried  on  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  was  clear- 
ly shown  by  tlie  exhibits.  The  inspection  and  stamping  of  meats  for  Interstate 
Commerce  was  illustrated.  This  feature  of  the  exhibits  gave  a  general  and  verv 
practical  idea  of  the  methods  employed  in  slaughtering  and  in  packing  meats  for 
shipment,  showing  the  care  taken  in  preserving  all  meat  products  in  the  interest 
of  public  health.  Kxhil)its  showing  the  diseases  of  cattle,  hogs  and.  jjoultrv,  were 
among  the  most  im])ortant  displays  of  this  department.  Actual  cuts  of  diseased 
meats  and  livers,  carefully  preserved  in  glass  ca.ses,  and  ])lainl\-  labeled,  taught  an 
important  lesson  to  those  who  give  little  thought  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the 
food  which  they  consume. 

The  plant  industry  exhibit  ii^cluded  many  large  cases  of  artificial  fruit,  show- 
ing varieties  as  perfect  in  shape  and  coloring  as  the  choicest  ]iroducts  of  orchard 
and  \ineyard:  examples  of  drainage,  irrigation  and  other  modes  of  treatment 
designed  to  impro\-e  tlie  soil  and  enhance  pi'oductix'cness ;  methods  for  preventing 
and  coniI)atting  diseases  of  trees  and  Iruit  and  for  the  extermination  of  insects; 
jilant  crojis,  with  special  reference  tO'  new  varieties;  methods  of  culti\aling.  harvest- 
ing and  of  increasing  iiroduction;  tillage  best  adapted  to  particular  soil  i\pes  and 
climates,  shown  on  a  small  scale  bv  models  and  machinerv  as  well  as  bv  ])lioto- 
gra])hs  and  other  illustrations. 

An  im])ortant  object  of  the  dis])lay  was  to  illustrate  the  a\-ailabilitv  of  unknown 
or  little  used  cro])  ])lams  for  increasing  the  income  yield  of  farms  bevond  that 
])racticable   with   such   sla])les  as  corn   ruid  cotton.     Another  object  was  to  illustrate 
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every  sta.y'c  in  the  process  of  .growth  and  niannfaclure  of  lv])ic;il  crops,  in  sncli 
manner  that  t^'rowers,  niannfactnrers  and  consumers  mav  Ijetter  adjust  and  co- 
ordinate their  respecti\-e  functions.  Special  displays  were  also  made  of  success- 
ful methods  of  multiplyiui^-  production  per  acre  as  has  been  recently  illustrated  bv 
corn  and  tomato  clubs. 

T.ectures  and  literature  tellin,!.;"  how  to  care  for  fruit  trees,  their  husbandry, 
prunin,^-,  planting,  plucking-  periods,  etc.,  were  gone  into  full}-,  giying  the  farmer 
and  (irchardist  a  practical  and  not  a  theoretical  story  of  fruit  growing  and  ])lant 
industry.  Specimens  of  corn,  tobacco,  standard  grades  of  cotton,  wheat,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  etc.,  were  on  exhibition.  Colored  pictures  of  diseased  plants,  lectures 
telling  how  to  prevent  or  stop  the  a])pearance  and  sjiread  of  disease,  methods  for 
its  eradication,  etc.,  were  fully  set  out  Iw  a  government  representative. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  exhibits,  especially  to  Southerners  was  that  from 
the  Department  of  Entomologw  Models  of  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  in  the 
South  were  shown.  An  especially  interesting  exiiibit  \vas  that  of  a  nios(|uito,  which 
was  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  its  anatomy  shown.  Insects  of  every  kind,  including  boll  wee\'il,  jjotato 
bug,  ants,  grasshoppers,  birds  of  every  kind,  were  represented.  The  itlea  ])resented 
was  that  b_\-  some  process  of  elimination  the  extinction  of  the  insects  that  are  injuri- 
ous may  be  accomplished,  while  the  farmer  must  l)e  taught  to  preserve  and  con- 
serve those  insects  which  hel])  him  in  the  raising  of  iiis  crops.  There  are  many 
birds  wliich  feed  upon  insects  injurious  to-  growing  plants,  and  which  would  make 
dangerous  ravages  into  the  vSouthern  farmer's  crops  if  it  were  not  for  the  insect- 
destroying  bird.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  certain  kinds  of  ])ir(ls  tliat 
d<.)  damage  to  crops,  and  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Some  insects  destroy 
other  insects,  this  being  their  purjiose  in  living.  Farmers  do  not  understand  the 
])urpose  of  these  insects  which  are  sometimes  looked  upon  as  nuisances. 

Tn  the  department  of  chemistry,  drugs  and  foods  which  have  come  under  the 
ban  of  the  pure  foods  and  drugs  act  were  shown.  This  exhibit  was  made  to  sliow 
the  value  of  this  law,  and  how  it  has  ])enefited  in  the  prevention  of  the  spread  n\ 
|)oisonous  drugs  and  injurious  foods.  It  was  strictly  educational,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law  whose  application  the  exhibit  represented  were  clear!}'  demon- 
strated. 

The  office  of  Public  Roads  had  on  exhiiiit  twenty-five  models  showing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  construction  and  the  best  materials  in  use;  also  model 
rock  crushers,  quarries,  photographs  of  good  and  bad  highwavs.  This  exhibit  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  l)uilding.  Lecturers  told  of  the  (|ualities  of  various  mate- 
rials used  in  building  highways,  the  ease  of  destruction  bv  erosion,   washing,   etc., 
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and  all  ihc  more  dnralik'  (|ualilic's  of  hi.qiiway  Imildin.i;-,  I  mm  the  ,L;T.mnd  founda- 
tion  to  siirfacin,!^'. 

The  office  of  l^xperinient  Stations  had  a  sni.all  exhibit.  ll  consisted  of 
charts  denionstralin.i;-  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  etc.,  the  |>re]iaration  of  foods, 
domestic   science  and  domestic  arts   instruction. 

Lectures,  illustrated  with  stereo|)ticon  slides,  was  one  of  the  most  important 
leatures  of  the  exixisitioii.  These  were  .<;i\'en  by  .^ox-ernment  experts  and  were 
intended   to  he   helpful   rather   than   entertaining. 

I'rof.  h.  Lamson-Scrihner  was  the  special  ag'ent  of  the  ooxernment  in  charge 
of  the  preparation  of  exhibits  from  the  ])ei)artmenl  of  Agriculture.  !•'.  L.  Scribner, 
Jr.,  was  the  custodian  of  the  government  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  made  by  the  Dcijartment  of  .Agriculture  was  (he  most  extensive 
e\-er  ship])ed  to  the  South,  a  number  of  cars  being  re(|uired  to  transport  it  to  Knox- 
\ille,  and  the  collection  was  one  that  appealed  to  every  \isitor.  The  conservation 
idea  was  brought  to  the  front  in  all  features  of  the  disi)lay.  The  assistance  thus 
given  by  the  department  to  the  builders  of  the  exposition  was  just  what  the  man- 
agement re(|uire(l  to  c<implete  the  great  work  of  teaching  bv  exam])]e  the  necessity 
for  conserx'ing  resources  and  for  promoting  industrial  (le\elo|>ment  in  a  wa_\-  that 
will  make  these  resources  permanent  sources  of  wealth. 

The  exhibit  from  the  V.  S.  (geological  Surx-ey  was  housed  in  the  Minerals 
I'-mlding,  an<l  embraced  a  comi)rehensive  disjjlay  of  minerals  found  in  this  country, 
and  esi)ecially  in  the  Southern  AppaLachian  region;  also  the  estimated  (|uantities 
of  ore,  their  c|uality  and  values.  The  exhibit  strongly  emphasized  the  conserva- 
tion idea. 

Scattered  through  the  go\ernment  exhibit  were  many  verses  and  mottoes,  ap- 
pealing tor  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  "■ft  is  a  debt 
one  generation  owes  to  all  succeeding  generations  to  conser\e  the  minerals  and 
timberlands,  and  pre\-ent  the  destruction  or  wasteful  utilization  of  such  resources," 
ap])eared  on  one  placard.  These  sentences  and  mottoes  were  in  themselves  excellent 
lectures  on  conservation. 


R.  F.   Graf  &  Sons.  Anhilecls 


MACHINERY  AND  LIBERAL  ARTS  BUILDING 


INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS 


The  industrial  exhibits  which  were  made  at  the  Xational  Conservation  Expo- 
sition were  hoitsed  in  the  Southern  States  Building',  the  Machinery  and  Liberal 
Arts  lUiilding-,  the  Land  lUiildiuL;-  and  in  special  buildings  erected  by  exhibitors. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  character  and  variety 
of  these  dis])lavs,   although  less   than   half  the  nunilier  are  thus  shown. 

The  Southern  States  I'luilding  was  designed  for  exhibits  of  Southern  manu- 
factured ])r()ducts,  and  in  this  structure  was  found  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
extensive  displays  ever  made  by  the  cities  of  the  South.  Large  sections  of  the 
floor  space  of  this  building  were  occupied  bv  manufacturers  of  Baltimore.  Louis- 
ville, Birmingham,- Lynchburg,  Ivnoxville,  and  by  Greenville,  S.  C.  Greenville 
made  an  excellent  exhibit  as  a  Sottthern  textile  manufacturing  center,  occupying 
more  space  than  anv  other  city.  The  nianufactiu'ers  represented  were:  Dunean 
Mills,  Parker  Cotton  ]\lills.  Pietlmont  Manufacturing  Co.,  F.  ^^^  Foe  ^lanufactur- 
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ing  Co.,  Cani]icr(l(i\vn  Mills.  Xuckasec  Mainitacluriny-  Cn.,  I'nidii  lUcachery, 
Scales,  AA'ilson  C'i>.,  ( 'irL-cinillc  Mantel  Mamil'aeUirini.;"  Cn.,  (ireenville  Chaniher  of 
Commerce,  llraiuldii  Mills. 

Other  exhiliitors  in  the  Sontliern  States  Ikiildini,;"  were:  'I'lie  William  J. 
()li\er  Manufacturing-  Company.  Knoxville,  I!.  V.  Averv  i.'v:  Suns,  Louisville,  job- 
bers Overall  Co.,  L\nclil)uri:;',  Ai)])alachian  Mills,  Knowille,  International  liar- 
row  Cultixalor  Co.,  llirmin^liam,  White,  I'.lakeslee  -Mtg'.  Co.,  liirmin^ham,  vSemet- 
Solvav  Companv,  luislev,  .\la.,  Stockham  i'i])e  &  h"ittin,i;s  Co.,  llirmin^ham,  Mc- 
Xaug'hton  (".rate  liar  Co.,  Maryxille.  Tcnn.,  Cherokee  Tahle  Co.,  Maryvillc, 
Tenn.,  Peter  Kern  Co.,  Knoxville,  Littlefiekl  &  Steere  Co..  Knoxxille,  Martin, 
("lillett  Co..  Baltimore,  McCormick  &  Co.,  I'.altimore,  C.  O.  Kenn\-  Co.,  Ikiltimore, 
Xickerson  Mfg.  Co.,  Knoxville,  jas.  K.  Thompson,  Knoxville,  Tennessee  Tower 
Co.,  Ocoee,  Tenn.,  Tennessee  Metal  Cuhert  Co.,  Xaslnille,  Smith  &  Lamar  Pub- 
lishing House,  Xashville,  Emerson  Drug  Co.,  P)a!timore,  Stokelv  Bros.,  Xewjxirt, 
Tenn.,  Whittle  Trunk  (S:  ISag  Co.,  Knoxville,  The  Po-da-cro  Co.,  Morristown,  Tenn., 
j.  Allen  Smith  i^  Co.,  Knowille,  Knox  Stove  Works,  Knox\-il]e,  Sible\--Menge 
llrick  &  Coal  Co.,  Ihrmingham,  Jefferson  Powder  i.\:  1  )_\namite  Co.,  I5irmingham, 
Roekwood  Hosiery  .Mills,  Rockwoocl,  'i'enn.,  joint  exhibit  with  the  Richmond 
llosiery  Mills,  Chattanooga  Knitting  Mills,  1  larriman  llosierv  Mills  and  .Magnet 
Knitting  Mills,  Adler  .Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  King  ALantel  &  Furniture  Co.. 
Knoxville,  C.  l'>.  Atkin  Co.,  Knoxville.  Knoxville  Knitting  Mills,  Knoxx'ille  Print- 
ing &  Box  Co.,  Knoxville  Lithographing  Co.,  Standard  Machine  Co.,  Xew  ^'ork, 
H.  Brinton  &  Co.,  Philadel])hia,  [Morrow  Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn..  House- 
Hasson  Hardware  Co.,  Knoxville. 

Greever-Lotspeich  Co.,  exhibit  in  Wdman's  Puilding. 

Exhibitors  in  the  Land  I'uilding  were:  The  Southern  Railwav  L'oni]ianv, 
Louisx'ille  &  Xaslnille  Railr(.)ad  Co.,  Xorfolk  &  Western  l\ail\\a\-  Co.,  Western 
Electric  Co.,  A.  II.  Tindell  Xursery  Co.,  liarber  .\s])halt  Co.,  American  r.allast 
Co.,  Little  Ri\er  Lumber  Co.  These  in  addition  to  government  exhibits  on  the 
lirst  t]oor,  and  educational  department  exhibits  on  the  second  lloor  of  the  Land 
I'.uilding. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  exhibits  in  the  .Machiner\-  and  Liberal  Arts 
r.uilding  were  made  by  the  following:  X'ational  Cash  Register  Co.  (industrial 
hygiene — educationrd  ),  (  )li\er  Chilled  Plow  Works,  R.and  Powder  Co..  Schenk 
Electric  Co..  Spirella  Corset  Co..  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  (health  exhibit). 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.  (health  and  accident  i.  W.  j.  v^a\age  Co..  .Vrnold,  Hene- 
gar.  Doyle  Co.,  C'umberland  .Motor  Co.,  llacknew  llroyles  &  Lackey  Co.,  Tennes- 
see Mill  vSu])ply  Co.,  Cr.ane  i.K:  Co.,  Ihckley,  McClure  &  Co.,  The  American  Wa.gon 
Co.,  Belding   Bros.  Co.,  The   Rmlolph  Wurlilzer  Co.,  The  Ceo.  \\"iedeman    I'.rew- 
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ing-  Co.,  The  nianton  S:  McKay  Co.,  Dalton  Adding-  Machine  Co.,  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Co.,  Sharpies  Cream  S(-'p;^i'<il<T'  Co.,  Republic  Tire  X:  \'nlcanizing  Co, 
^^'alker  A'ehicle  Co.,  J.  E.  Rhodes  &  Sons,  Starr  Pian(j  Co.,  L'niversal  Stenotvpe 
Co.,  Dwinell  Wriglil  .K:  Co.,  C.  M.  .McClung  &  Co.,  Majestic  Range  Co.,  Doty 
Mfg.  Co.,  Orange  jndd  Cn.,  .Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Lewis,  Underwood  Typewriter 
Co.,  Sterchi  liros..  The  Jas.  Heekin  Co.,  I^ngenian-Maltliews  Range  Co.,  ( )shcosh 
Crass  flatting  Co.,  \'])silanti  Reed  l*\n"niture  Co.,  S.  Carpen  i\:  llros.,  Caswell  & 
Runion  Co.,  S.  ^\'eisg■lass  &  Co.,  Simmons  Mfg.  Co.,  Knoxville  E.xcelsior  &  Mat- 
tress Co.,  American  I'nrnitnre  lUivers'  As.sociation,  Enn-ich  I'urnilnre  Co..  vSidwav 
Mercantile  Co.,  Old  Hickory  Inn^nitin'c  Co.,  C.  \\  Schmoe  h'nrnitnre  Co.,  Indianap- 
olis Chair  Co.,  Mt.  Airy  Alantel  &  Eurniture  Co.,  Brookside  Mills,  .Vutopiano  Co., 
.\rmour  &  Co.,  R.  T.  Blow  Co.,  Postal  Life  Insurance  Co.,  (health  exhil)it  ),  Knox- 
ville Overall  Co. 

Exhibits  in  special  buildings:  Wheeling  Mold  6c  Foundry  Co.,  ]\lasillon  Engine 
X:  Thresher  Co. 

O.  J.  Childs  &  Co.,  exhibits  in  all  buildings. 

Reference  to  the  industrird  exhibits,  as  well  as  to  other  features  of  the  Exposi- 
tion, is  made  in  the  following  news])aper  accounts,  which  were  ])ublished  during  the 
ex])osition  period.  These  articles  present  the  \-iews  of  outsiders,  and  are  given  as 
supporting  the  claims  made  bv  the  management.  The  following  article,  which  ap- 
l)eared  in  the  .Itlanfa  Coiisfitiifioii,  \\a^  written  by  Isma  Doolev,  Editor  of  the 
\\'onian's  ])e])artment  of  that  pa])er: 

"The  National  Conservation  Ex])Osit  ion  well  illustrates  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  and  the  buildings,  beautifully  located  on  grounds  which  show  the  genius  of 
the  landscape  artist,  are  filled  with  wares,  inxentions  and  products  ])roclaiming  the 
riches  of  the  central  South. 

"The  s])lendid  cattle  exhiliil,  wliicli  ])rought  interested  ])eo])le  from  e\-er\-  ])arl 
of  the  country,  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  in  the  L'nited  States,  and  there  still 
remain  of  the  exhibit  specimens  which  would  make  a  da\-  of  inspection  there  too 
short  a  time.  The  horse  show  was  held  at  the  same  time,  and  marked  the  ascend- 
ancy still  of  'King  Horse,"  with  types  of  the  best  from  Kentuckv,  the  Northwest, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee. 

"The  Southern  Slates  Building,  a  new  one  of  distinct  architectur.al  e\])ression, 
contained  many  meritorious  exhibits,  there  being  machinery  of  international  note 
shown,  the  protlucts  of  Tennessee  craft,  textile  exhibits  from  the  leading  mills  of  the 
South,  furniture  proving  the  ability  of  the  South  to  manufacture  the  woods  of 
which  she  has  rich  stores,  and  many  interesting  exhibits  of  the  smaller  industries 
wliich  are  making  so  directlv  for  our  general  i)ros])erilv. 

"In  the  Land  Building,  several  railroads  ha\e  illuminating  exhibits  showing 
the  richness  of  the  lands  through  which  their  lines  are  the  trans]iortation  mediums. 
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The  subject  of  good  road  Iniilding-  is  dealt  with  in  a  series  of  exliihits  demonstrating 
the  methods  being  pursued  in  this  all-im])()rlant  phase  of  our  upbuilding.  The  na- 
tive woods  in  all  their  variety  and  Ijeauty  were  exploited  here,  and  the  marble  rmd 
granite  riches  which  are  ours. 

"An  exhibit  of  minerals  was  e(|ually  interesting,  and  the  government,  besides 
demonstrations  of  forestation  in  small  exhibits,  has  contributed  to  the  exposition  a 
highly  instructive  health  exhibit,  and  one  showing  several  johases  of  educational 
progress. 

"The  Liberal  Arts  lUiilding  is  complete  with  interesting  depai-tmenls,  and  there 
is  a  creditable  exhil)ition  of  art. 

"The  building  containing  the  work  of  the  negroes  of  the  South  eloquentlv  pro- 
claimed their  ])rogress,  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  many  who  do  not  know  the 
many-sidedness  of  this  progress.  Conferences  of  significant  im])ort  ha\e  been  held 
in  this  building. 

"Xo  department  of  the  exjjosition  has  attracted  more  universal  attention  than 
the  child  welfare  exhiliit  brought  to  tlie  exjjosition  dirough  the  elTorts  of  the  Moth- 
ers' x\ssociation,  of  Knoxville,  of  which  .Mrs.  Percv  Lockett  is  one  of  the  leading 
spirits.  Mrs.  Lockett  was  president  of  the  women's  board  of  the  second  A])])ala- 
chian  Exposition. 

"The  welfare  exhibit  is  one  collected  through  the  efforts  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  national  child  welfare  committee  of  Xew  \'ork,  and  Mi^s  |ulia 
Lathrop  of  the  national  child  bureau,  of  Washington,  i).  C 

"Miss  Lathrop  was  present  at  the  installment  of  the  exhibit  and  spent  several 
days  in  Knox\-ille.  The  Russell  Sage  ^^)un(lation  had  an  enthusiastic  representative 
in  the  building,  and  Dr.  iM'ancis  Sage  P.radle}-,  of  .\tlanta,  is  the  demonstrating  ])hy- 
sician  in  charge. 

"Charts,  photogra])hs,  originrd  illustrations,  cartoons  and  illuminated  literature 
tell  the  story  of  the  child  and  what  should  be  done  for  its  conservation  from  the 
time  it  comes  into  the  world  until  it  reaches  the  age  when  it  can  take  care  of  itself. 
Tlie  dangers  which  beset  the  child,  the  ]:)rotections  that  should  be  given  in  the  home 
and  in  the  scIkwI  were  forcefully  imjiressed  upon  the  mind  b\-  the  \^•lrion-^  devices 
of  the  exhibit. 

"The  Atlanta  .\nti-Tuberculosis  Society  contributes  a  creditable  (k-]rirtnienl 
to  the  exhibit ;  also  the  Alkuua  Surgical  Institute  in  the  matter  of  the  tri'atment 
gi\-en  deformed  children. 

"An  interesting  jiart  of  the  welfai'e  exhibit  is  that  sent  by  the  city  of  .Memphis, 
ll  shows  a  complete  little  hosjiital  and  e(|ui])ment  for  children,  according  to  the  fresh 
air  idea,  and  illustrates  the  work  being  done  by  the  children's  open  ,air  hos])ital  of 
Memphis,  maintained  through  a  sjjccial  tax  le\ied  on  bachelors.  A  wealthy  bachelor 
of  that  cit_\- contributed  the  fuiKN  for  the  little  exhibit  sent  to  the  l\nnx\-ille  ex])osi- 
tion. 

"In  the  department  of  common  school  education  a  most  creditable  showing  is 
made  b\-  the  school  children  of  Knoxville.  those  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  those  of 
the  high  .schools,  the  Knoxville  school  system  deiuonstrating  the  success  of  indus- 
trial education  being  combined  with  the  acadenn'c  in  the  general  curriculum. 
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"The  school  problem,  I  learned,  was  almost  as  complex  in  Knoxville  as  it  is  in 
Atlanta,  in  the  lack  of  large  enough  school  Iniildings  and  adecjuate  facilities.  The 
recent  enactment  of  a  S])lendid  law  for  compulsory  school  attendance  has  brought 
suddenly  to  the  sclnxil  a  large  element  of  children  wlm  might  without  the  law  have 
neyer  had  a  chance. 

'"Besides  their  inyalual)le  aid  in  making  the  social  side  of  the  exposition  a  suc- 
cess, the  woman's  board,  of  which  Mrs.  Horace  \'an  Deventer  is  the  efficient  presi- 
dent, has  a  beautiful  exhibit  of  woman's  wares  and  hand-crafts  in  the  woman's 
building.  Hyery  department  commands  interest  and  rellects  the  genius  and  talent 
of  women  from  the  simple  work  of  the  rural  and  mountain  women  with  their  hands 
to  the  literary  achieyements  of  the  wome.n  of  the  !-^outh  to  be  seen  in  the  library 
exhibit  and  those  of  art  and  the  sciences  domestic.  A  loan  exhibit  is  a  feature  of 
the  woman's  building,  and  the  whole  reflects  the  continued  effort  of  the  women  of 
Knoxyille  commenced  in  the  regime  of  Mrs.  Herbert  Hall,  the  president  of  the  first 
woman's  board,  continuing  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Percy  Lockett,  and  ably 
carried  to  the  jiresent  status  of  interest  by  Mrs.  Horace  \'an  Deyenter." 

THE  LAND  BUILDING 

With  its  thousrmds  of  dollars  worth  of  exhibits,  teaching"  the  lesson  of  the 
conseryation  of  forests,  soil,  etc.,  the  beautifttl  Land  lUiilding  was  probabl\-  the 
main  ])oint  of  interest  on  the  big  National  Conseryation   Ivxposition  grounds. 

This  building  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  the  grounds,  and  the  second  larg- 
est exposition  structure.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  eleyation,  with  the  ground  about 
it  terraced  and  beautified  with  flowers.  Tt  is  not  only  beautiful  on  the  exterior, 
but  the  interior  was  e(|ually  as  attractive.  A  large  fountain,  surrounded  by  green 
])lants  and  grayel  walks,  occupied  the  center  of  the  building.  The  decorations  were 
United  States  flags,  festooned  very  gracefully  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  colors 
blended  ])rettilv  with  the  man\-  i)lants  around  the  fountain. 

In  this  building  were  housed  most  of  the  ])rincipal  exhibits  te;iching  the  con- 
ser\'ation  of  natural  resources,  and  one  studying  them  carefullx-  had  almost  the 
equal  of  a  college  education  on  those  particular  subjects.  C'onserwition  of  soil  and 
forests,  two  of  the  most  inii)ortanl  factors  of  the  present  civilization,  were  t.aught. 
In  addition  to  this,  one  might  gain  a  good  knowledge  of  the  many  resources  of  the 
Southern  states,  and  how  thev  are  being  developed  from  the  exhibits  of  the  Sou- 
thern  Railwa\-,    Xorfolk  X:   Western   Railway,  and  the  Loui>\ille  X:  \ash\-ille  Rail- 


road, 


U'ee  afreat  railroad  systems  that  have  belted  the  South  with  their  tracks. 


fi 


Upon  entering  the  building,  the  visitor  was  first  im])resse<l  with  the  beauty  of 
the  appearance  of  everything,  and  the  charming  color  harmony.  In  the  lobby  were 
a  large  number  of  hand-colored  forestr\-  pictures,  and  ])assing  Irom  this  into  the 
main  part  of  the  building,  the  Xorfolk  &   Western    Railway    exhibit    stood    on    the 
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left  of  the  entrance  and  llie  Louisville  and  Xaslnille  i\ailroad  exhibit  to  the  rig'ht, 
while  lookino-  throiis^h  the  center  of  the  huildin.;^'  the  \isitor  saw  the  fountain 
and  the  exhibit  of  the  v^oulhern  Railway  at  the  extreme  rear.  (  )n  the  sides  of  the 
building"  were  the  forestry  and  soil  exhibits  mi  the  ri^iil.  and  the  i^'ood  roads,  i)ure 
food  and  dru,<^"s  exhibits  on  the  left,  together  with  one  or  two  commercial  exhibits 
that  had  some  relation  to  the  large  governmeni  exhibits. 

SOUTHERN  STATES  BUILDING 

The  Southern  States  Ihiilding,  one  of  ihe  largest  n\  the  i)ernianent  exposition 
structures,  is  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  grounds,  west  of  the  lower 
lake.  It  has  a  commanding  site  on  the  hill,  o\-erlooking  the  lake,  rmd  in  dignitw 
grace  and  ])eauly  of  architecture,  is  second  to  none.  Handsome  Cdlumns  grace  the 
main  entrance  to  the  ])uilding,  while  hundreds  of  electric  lights  are  trained  around 
it,  so  that  when  illuminated,  the  building  is  most  impressive  in  a])pearance. 

A\'ithin  the  building,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  sixteen  Southern  states,  were 
shown  the  exliibits  that  demonstrated  very  effecti\ely  the  great  progress  that  has 
been  made  b_\'  the  ",\'e\v  South"  along  commercial  and  industrial  lines.  A'erv  di\'er- 
sified,  indeed,  were  the  articles  on  display,  ranging  in  size  from  tinv  pieces  of 
candv  and  similar  articles  to  the  great  dump-cars  made  in  Knoxville,  one  thousand 
of  which  were  bought  by  the  United  States  Government  for  use  in  the  building  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Hundreds  of  m;niufactured  articles  were  arranged  most  attracti\elv  within 
the  building,  wherein  was  found  indisputable  evidence  that  the  vSoutli  could  "'hold 
its  own"'  with  anv  section  of  the  country,  commerciallv  and  industriallv.  In  one  sec- 
tion of  the  building  the  growth  of  the  manufacture  of  textiles  in  the  South  was 
emphasized  in  a  nunil)er  of  booths,  several  extensive  ])lants  being  shown  complete 
in  miniature.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  commercial  acli\itv  that  was  not  rejire- 
sented  in  some  way,  and  tlie  versatility  of  the  man  of  the  South  al  manufacturing 
was  shown  beyond  the  (|uestion  of  doubt. 

The  South  is  especiallv  rich  in  valuable  water  ])ower,  and  in  this  section  great 
dams  are  now  under  process  of  construction  in  order  thai  the  power  awiilable  ma\' 
lie  couN'erted  ir.to  electrical  jxiwer  for  use  in  countless  industries.  The  jxiwer  com- 
pany exhibits  were  surrounded  practically  all  the  lime  by  ])ersons  inleresied  in  the 
(kwelopment  of  this  most   \aluable  natural  resource. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  exhibits  referred  to  above  were  others  in  which  were 
displayed  articles  used  in  the  home,  in  building,  in  heating,  in  manufacturing,  for 
clothing,  and  for  a  "thousand  and  one"  other  purposes,  loi^  noihiug  w;is  lacking  in 
the  array  llial  confronted  the  \ision  of  the  sightseer  as  he  made  his  round  through 
the  building. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITS  AND 
BUILDING 


\  isilurs  to  the  Xalional  Conservation  Exposition  wlio  were  interested  in  as^ri- 
cultnre  were  not  disappointed  witli  the  East  Tennessee  Tkiildin.!:;-,  in  wliich  was 
located  the  a.^ricnltural  exhil)its,  nor  with  the  exhihils.  The  display  was  said  to 
compare  favorahly  with  that  of  any  former  exposition  in  the  counlrw  Aside  from 
the  tastefnl  arrant^emcnl  of  the  exhihits  in  the  si)acions  hniliHni;-,  the  wide  variety 
of  ])r()dncts  exhilnted  attracted  the  eye  of  every  visitor  interested  in  nn-al  ])in-snits. 

Tliis  dei)artment  had  a  distinct  advantag-e  in  the  location  of  its  Ijnildini;-  on  the 
main  walkway  leading  from  the  main  entr.ance  to  the  Land  lUn'ldini^-. 

The  East  Tennessee  Building  is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  exhihition  of 
agcicultural  products.  Tt  is  130x^0  feet,  and  the  exhihils  were  placed  in  well  ar- 
ranged sections  and  hooths. 

This  huilding  was  erected  hy  various  counties  of  East  Tennessee,  Init  was  open 
to  exhiljits  from  every  section. 

There  were  hundreds  of  articles  exliil)iied,  many  varieties  of  hay,  corn,  wheat 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  fruits,  cotton  and  many  other  ])roducts  of  the  farm  lieing 
shown.  There  was  not  an  article  grown  in  tliis  entire  section,  no  matter  in  how 
.small  a  i|uaniit_\-,  ])Ut  what  was  on  exhilMtion  there. 

Among  the  exhil)its  that  attracted  i)articular  attention  during  the  days  of  the 
exposition  w;is  that  of  the  girls"  tomato  clul»s  of  Tennessee.  Tt  occupied  one  of  the 
largest  lioolhs,  and  was  com])rised  of  canned  ])ni(lucls,  ])hotogra])Iis,  histm-ical 
sketches  ol  tlie  work,  and  information  ahout  how  chihs  mav  lie  esta1)li>hed  in  an\- 
neighl)orhood,  etc.  The  exhihit  was  not  conlined  to  tomato  products  alone,  ])ut  to 
practically  all  fruits  and  vegetahles,  which  were  i)roduced  and  canned  l)y  meml)ers 
of  the  tomato  cluhs. 

The  single  entry  exhihits  also  attracted  much  attention.  They  were  located 
in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  occupied  one  of  the  largest  lioolhs.  Products  of 
ah  kinds  grown  on  the  farm  were  represented.  The  \arious  t'xhihits  in  this  booth 
were  labeled  and  arranged  so  that  they  might  easily  be  located  and  understood  by 
the  Layman,  as  well  as  by  the  .agriculturist. 

One  feature  of  the  ])uililing  that  pro\-ed  of  i)arlicnlar  advantage  w.as  its  si)a- 
ciousness.  While  it  is  but  one  story,  it  is  ])erhaps  the  "roomiest"'  ])uil(ling  on  llie 
grounds.  Wide  windows  and  doors  are  proxided,  while  wide  \\alkwa\s  were  re- 
served so  that  tile  throngs  that   \isited  it  were  not  crowded. 


FINE  ARTS  BUILDING.  IN  WHICH  WAS  DISPLAYED  THE  GREATEST  COLLECTION  OF  PAINTINGS 

EVER  SHOWN  IN  THE  SOUTH 


FINE  ARTS 


The  Fine  Arts  Building  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  a  superb 
structure  for  the  showing  of  large  and  valuable  works  of  art,  and  its  setting,  in  a 
grove  of  stately  trees,  is  ideal  for  the  lover  of  beauty. 

The  building  is  spacious  in  its  dimensions,  affording  sixty  by  eighty  feet  of 
almost  unbroken  wall  space  for  the  hanging  of  paintings,  and  giving  that  feeling 
of  breadth  and  freedom  that  is  proper  in  a  building  housing  one  of  the  best  and 
most  exclusive  exhibits  of  paintings  and  statuary  ever  shown  in  the  South. 

Located  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  lake  and  affording  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  entire  exposition  grounds,  the  situation  is  ideal  for  cultural  and  artis- 
tic purposes.  The  Fine  Arts  Building  is  simple  and  elegant  in  its  plan,  and  the 
pictures  were  hung  far  enough  apart  to  obviate  all  feeling  of  crowding  or  confu- 
sion. The  building  was  lighted  from  above,  and  all  canvases  were  hung  against  a 
background  of  a  soft  shade  of  brown.     The  floor  is  of  concrete  and  a  number  of 
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white  Ijenches  were  ])lace(l  ;il  cunveiiienl  points,  so  that  visitors  might  study  the 
paintings  at  their  leisure. 

In  the  center  of  the  gallery  was  a  beautiful  fountain,  surmounted  Iw  a  bronze 
figure  of  a  nude  bo}-  jjlaying  on  a  pipe  of  reeds.  The  statue  was  the  work  of  a  rising 
young  woman  artist,  and  the  fountain,  which  was  made  of  white  granite  and  green 
tiles,  was  donated  by  Mr.  Morgan,  of  this  city,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Barber,  planned  and  designed  it.  Around  the  fountain,  decorative  plants 
and  classic  seats  were  placed.  This  central  ornament,  \\ith  ihe  water  splashing 
and  ])laving  over  it,  was  a  work  of  art  in   keeping  with  the  exhil)its. 

The  exhibit  of  paintings,  which  far  surpassed  those  shown  at  former  expositions, 
consisted  of  fifty  oils  and  sixty-five  water  colors  and  illustrations,  secured  through 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  work  li}'  local  artists,  and  work  from  artists  of 
Xasli\-ille,  New  Orleans,  .Mempliis  and  Athens. 

The  exhibit  secured  from  the  east,  through  the  Federation  of  Art.  touched  the 
liigh  water  mark  of  excellence.  It  was  representative  of  the  best  of  contemporary 
American  ]iainting.  No  special  school  of  art  was  adhered  to  in  this  exhibit,  and 
the  pictures  were  as  varied  as  the  genius  of  the  artists  differ.  This  collection  con- 
tained work  bv  such  well  known  men  as   John   W.    Alexander,    Sargent,   William 


R.  F.  Graf  &  Sons.  Architects 
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Chase,  Edward  TarlK-ll,  Childe  Hassam,  Daniel  Garher.  J.  Alden  W'ier,  Irving  R. 
\\'ilcs,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne  and  others  whose  have  become  iiousehold  names  to 
tliose  in  loucli  with  tlie  world  of  art.  The  snl)jects  of  these  paintings  were  varied, 
and  covered  a  wide  range  of  interest.  There  were  many  landscapes  and  coast  views 
in  the  collection,  and  the  realistic,  idealistic,  impressionistic  and  classic  themes  were 
all  represented. 

(3ne  corner  of  the  gallery  was  devoted  to  the  showing  of  work  hy  local  agists, 
and  in  this  collection  were  paintings  which  demonstrated  the  fad  that  Knowilk-  has 
a  gronp  of  artists  of  which  she  may  well   l)e  prond. 

The  committee  on  the  selection  of  paintings  for  the  local  exhibit  was  very  strict 
in  adhering  to  a  high  standard  for  admittance.  A  certain  degree  of  excellence  was 
reqnired  in  a  picture  before  it  was  favorably  passed  u])on  and  only  original  work 
was  considered. 

The  jury  of  selection  and  awards  for  the  fine  arts  department  was  composed 
of  Mr.  John  Carlson,  of  New  York,  instructor  of  the  Art  League's  Summer  School, 
Miss  Ella  Hergesheimer,  of  Nashville,  a  successful  young  Soulhern  artist,  and 
Miss  Catherine  Wiley,  of  this  city,  chairman  of  the  fine  arts  dei)artment  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  jury  reserved  the  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  picture  suhnn'tted,  and 
judged  each  picture  by  the  same  standard,  wholly  on  its  merits  and  without  knowin"- 
the  name  of  the  artist. 

A  feature  of  the  fine  arts  exhibit  never  before  shown  in  tliis  city  was  tlie  collec- 
tion of  statuary.  This  collection,  consisting  of  fifteen  pieces,  was  also  obtained 
through  the  American  Federation  of  Art.  The  figures  were  small  bronzes,  and 
were  beautiful  in  conception  and  form.  They  were  shown  upon  six  marble  pedes- 
tals, and  added  greatly  to  the  educational  \alue  of  the  exhibit. 

The  awards,  officially  announced  by  tlie  jury  of  Awards,  were  as  follows: 

0/7^\— Gold  Medal— George  H.  Marcum,  "The  Pile  Driver." 

Silver  Medal— K.  A.  Bucher,  "Breakfast  on  the  Grass." 

Bronze  Medal— Richard  Miller,  "At  the  ^\■indow." 

Water  Colors.— Go\(\  Medal— Blanch  Dillaye,   "Moonlight." 

Silver  Medal — Katherine  Patton,  "In  Chadford." 

Bronze  Medal — Wagner,  "A  Bright  Day." 

Twenty-dollar  Branson  prize  for  best  portrait  by  Soulhern  artist — Miss  Eliza- 
beth Getty s,  of  Athens. 

Tw-enty-dollar  Strong  |)rize  for  best  landscajje  in  oil — Robert  Lindsay  Mason. 

Ten-dollar  award  for  best  water  color  by  Souilicrn  artist,  oflfered  by  Miss  Ru- 
cloux— C.  C.  Krutch. 

H.  J.  Cook  gold  medal  for  best  collection  in  Appalachian  region — Llugh  Tyler. 
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MRS.  HORACE  VAN  DEVENTER. 
PRESIDENT  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT,  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


EXHIBITS,  WOMAN'S  BUILDING,  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


THE  WOMAN'S  BUILDING  AND  EXHIBITS 


'J'he  Woman's  Ituilclin^",  in  whicli  was  denionstrated  1)\-  handsome  exhibits 
nian\'  and  various  Hnes  of  activity,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive,  interesting  and 
l)oi)ular  Imildings  on  the  exposition  grounds. 

Located  just  inside  tlie  main  entrance  of  tlie  exjjosition,  it  was  the  first  l)uil(l- 
ing  to  arrest  tlie  attention  of  tlie  visitor. 

The  exterior  of  the  l)uil(hng  and  tlie  grounds  imme(h'atelv  surrounding, 
slio\\ed  the  artistic  touch  of  woman's  hand.  In  every  window  were  bo.xes  of  lux- 
uriant ])looming  tlowers  and  beds  of  vari-colored  decorative  plants,  brilliant  salvia 
and  dwarf  evergreens,  surrounded  by  green,  welld<e])t  lawns,  formed  a  fitting  set- 
ting for  the  building. 

LTpon  entering  the  building,  the  visitor  was  impressed  at  once  by  the  fact 
that  the  attractive  exterior  was  only  a  suggestion  of  the  bewildering  beauty  and 
interest  presented  on  the  main  exhibit  floor.    The  Iniilding,  which  was  rectangular 
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ONE  OF  THE  ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT  ROOMS,  WOMAN'S  BUILDING. 


ill  shape,  was  divided,  on  the  main  Hoor,  into  a  sort  of  central  court,  with  spacious 
\\  ings  on  either  side.  In  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a  fountain,  surrounded  by 
l);ilnis,  ferns  and  other  ])lants.  This  fountain  served  to  center  the  interest  and 
around  its  cool  greenness  was  groui)ed  the  various  exhibits. 

The  general  efifect  upon  entering  the  building  was  such  that  one  marvelled  at 
what  women  had  accomplished.  Everywhere  there  was  order,  harmony,  color  and 
interest,  and  the  beholder  was  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  a  detailed  insi)ection,  so  im- 
posing was  the  general  a])pearance  of  the  main  floor. 

However,  upon  closer  inspection,  the  exposition  visitor  realized  that  the  exhibit 
s])ace  had  been  planned  and  utilized  so  that  every  avaliable  square  foot  counted. 
The  wing  to  the  left  of  the  central  court  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  reception  room  and 
there,  during  the  two  months  of  the  exposition,  receptions,  afternoon  teas  and  social 
afifairs  of  a  more  or  less  formal  nature  were  given.  This  reception  room  was  spa- 
cious, and  afforded  ample  room  for  these  functions.  On  the  walls  hung  the  cele- 
brated Freer  collection  of  oil  jiaintings,  consisting  of  fifteen  large  canvases  valued 
at  $30,000.     This  exhibit  of  paintings  came  from  Nashville,  anfl  is  a  rare  collection 
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of  art  gems.  On  the  floor  were  many  handsome  rugs,  while  easy  chairs  and  lounges 
made  the  place  one  of  heauty  and  comfort.  Just  hack  of  the  reception  room  was  tlie 
president's  office. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  court  a  large  wing  was  devoted  to  the  arts  and 
crafts  exhihit  of  whicli  Mrs.  |.  R.  McDowell  was  chairman,  and  Mrs.  W  alter  \an- 
gilder  vice-chairman.  This  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  exhihits 
in  the  huilding  and  was,  without  douhl,  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  collections  of 
the  kind  ever  shown  in  this  section. 

The  arts  and  crafts  exhihit  occupied  considerahle  floor  si)ace,  and  its  chief 
interest  was  that  it  showed  the  various  hand-craft  of  women.  .Vniong  some  of  its 
interesting  features  were  the  following:  Collection  of  genuine  Xavajo  Indian  lilan- 
kets,  which  came  from  Arizona,  and  were  hauled  150  miles  to  the  railroad  to  he 
shipped  to  the  exposition,  these  hlankets  heing  wonderful  in  color  and  material,  and 
marked  with  weird  Indian  designs,  a  large  collection  of  Indian  haskets,  from  .\verv*s 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  and  an  exhihit  of  hasketry  and  weaving  done  1)\-  the 
mountain  whites  of  Western  Xorth  Carolina,  both  of  unusual  charm  and  interest ; 
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collection  of  hand-carved  furniture,  from  tiie  Biltmore  estate  industries;  large  and 
handsome  showings  of  Rookwood,  Sophia  Xewcomh,  and  Paul  Revere  pottery,  and 
an  exhibit  from  the  Kalo  arts  and  crafts  shop,  of  Chicago,  these  forming  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  what  was  contained  in  this  exhibit. 

o 

On  llie  main  floor,  directly  back  of  the  central  fountain,  was  a  most  unique 
exhibit.  This  consisted  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  of  every  country  in  the  workl, 
shown  in  their  native  costumes.  Dolls  dressed  to  represent  the  various  nationalities 
formeil  the  exhibit,  which  was  sent  direct  from  the  new  National  Museum  in 
Washington  by  Miss  Mabel  Boardman,  ]iresident  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
Society. 

Under  the  stairway  was  an  exhibit  of  relics  and  curios  sent  bv  Miss  Carnie 
Johnson,  from  Clarksville.  This  little  city  has  many  historic  connections  from  the 
early  settlement  of  the  state,  and  the  exhibit  contained  articles  of  i)riceless  value 
and  al)sorl)ing  interest  to  the  lover  of  the  old  and  the  curious. 

An  exhibit  by  the  Needlework  Guild  of  America  was  also  shown  on  the  main 
floor,  together  witli  several  commercial  exhibits. 

The  scene  presented  on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  was  just  as  full  of 
interest  as  that  on  the  main  floor,  and  every  exhibit  was  as  w'ell  arranged  and 
attractive. 

Upon  ascending  the  stairs,  perhaps  the  first  thing  that  attracted  the  eye  was 
the  Southern  Library  exhiliit,  of  w'hich  committee  Miss  Kate  White  was  chairman 
and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Knabe  vice-chairman.  This  exhibit  occupied  the  entire  front  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  second  floor.  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  books  by 
Southern  authors,  presented  either  by  the  author  or  publisher.  These  books  are  of 
great  \-alue,  and  were  not  loaned,  but  were  given  to  the  exposition,  and  are  to  lie 
preserved  in  a  private  room  in  the  public  library.  Inspection  of  the  books  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  those  concerned  with  the  literary  history  of  the  South.  A 
l)ust  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  the  South's  greatest  literary  genius,  was  accorded  the 
place  of  honor  in  this  exhibit,  and  over  the  cases,  in  which  the  l)Ooks  were  arranged, 
hung  paintings,  while  a  place  for  resting  and  writing  postcards  was  provided. 

In  one  wing  of  the  second  floor  was  the  historical  loans  exhibit,  of  which  com- 
mittee Mrs.  W.  D.  Wright  was  chairman.  The  other  wing  was  occupied  by  the 
home  economics  exhibit,  ]Mrs.  ^^^  R.  McCargo,  chairman,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Till- 
man, vice-chairman.  Both  these  exhibits  were  exhaustive,  and  of  vital  interest,  the 
latter  especially  so  to  women. 

In  the  historical  loans  exhibit  were  to  be  seen  curios  and  relics  of  colonial 
days,  of  the  Indian  wars,  the  Mexican  war,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  war  of  1812. 
The  Andrew  Jackson  relics  occupied  three  cases,  and  the  Lincoln  ^Memorial  Uni- 
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versity,  at  Cunihcrland  (laj),  liirni.shed  sonic  \-aliial)le  relic-  nf  ilu'  war  of  1S12. 
There  were  in  lliis  exhiljit,  articles  used  by  many  of  the  ])ron,incm  men  and  women 
in  the  history  of  the  country,  also  articles  topical  of  \arious  hislorical  ])eriods. 

Perhaps  the  most  interestini^'  and  practical  exhiltit  for  wonien  was  the  liome 
economics  department,  which  was  shown  on  a  strictly  modern  and  scientific  basis, 
with  the  central  idea  beiiii;"  that  ot  (lenuinstralini,;"  that  the  home  ma\'  be  comfort- 
ably and  attracti\el_\-  fin-nished  at  small  cost. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  to  show  a  nindern  hnnie.  It  was  dixided  im<i  se\en 
departments,  or  rooms,  a  bed  .room,  dinins^'  room,  li\-in.i4'  room,  sewing'  room,  pan- 
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try,  kitchen  ami  laundry.  Each  of  these  was  equipped  in  a  model  way,  and  in 
each  were  modern  lal)or-savini^'  machines,  invented  to  assist  woman  in  doing-  her 
house  work.  How  to  keep  house  without  a  servant  was  shown  in  this  department, 
and  demonstrations  of  various  kinds  were  made  several  days  of  each  week.  The 
weaving  exhibit,  on  the  second  floor,  attracted  both  men  and  women.  In  this  ex- 
hibit, of  which  Mrs.  B.  D.  Brabson  was  chairman  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Mellen  vice- 
chairman,  the  world's  progress  in  weaving  was  shown.  Looms  of  all  kinds  were  to 
be  seen,  from  the  Indian  primitive  and  those  operated  during  colonial  days  by  foot- 
power,  to  the  modern  electric  loom.  Not  only  were  looms,  spinning  wheels,  etc.. 
shown,  but  weaving  was  actually  done  and  the  articles  made  exhibited. 

That  the  women  of  Knoxville  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  collecting  and  in- 
stalling" the  exhibits  in  this  building  met  with  un])recedented  success  was  demon- 
strated at  a  glance. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  on  opening  day,  and  each  officer,  chairman,  and 
vice-chairman  was  at  her  post.  The  ladies  worked  together  like  one  machine,  and 
the  result  was  one  of  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  woman's  exhibits  ever  shown 
at  any  exposition. 

The  floor,  or  exhibit  space,  availal)le  in  the  building  was  three  times  as  great 
as  that  at  anv  former  local  exposition,  but  the  women  had  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  cope  with  big  propositions,  and  they  made  every  foot  of  space  in  their  building 
of  absorbing'  interest. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  AND  MINERALS 

I'.V    C.     I  1.    (^OKIHIX,     I'll,     1)/^^ 

Ai'i'Ai.Acii  i.\x  KxPosrTiox,    l''l(),    I'Ml. 

At  tlic  ]{xposition  oi  1*^10  the  minerals  exhil)ils  occui)ie(l  a  ])arl  of  \\\u  IniiliU 
iny-  known  as  the  Forestry  and  Minerals  liuildins-.  The  central  s])ace  arrani^ed 
in  the  form  of  a  ])a\'ili<m  together  with  a  portion  ot  the  side  walls  were  devoted 
to  the  dis])lavs  of  mineral  i)roduels.  The  dis|jlay  of  'J'ennessee  marlile  was  present- 
ed in  the  form  of  pedestals  marking"  the  limits  of  the  paviHon  hetween  which  were 
glass  cases  containint;'  minerals  collections  lari^-ely  the  loan  of  (he  I'nixersity  of 
Tennessee.  In  addition  to  the  line  dis])la\-  of  marbles  in  the  pavilion  which  were 
contributed  bv  the  \arious  comi)anies  o])eratini;- in  h'.ast  Tennessee  there  were  sla1:)s 
and  other  specimens  representing  the  different  (|nalities  of  the  stone. 

A  large  and  waried  collection  of  cop])er  and  iron  ores  represented  the  resom-ces 
of  'i'ennessee  in  these  minerals.  In  addition  to  re])resentative  collections  displayed 
in  the  Forestry  and  Minerals  lUiilding,  the  coal  resources  of  the  A])])alachian 
region  were  represented  in  a  building  constructed  wholly  of  coal  contributed  by 
the  companies   operating   in   this  district. 

A  disi)la\-  of  special  interest  was  that  of  the  Xortli  Carolina  Geological  Sur- 
vey. 

The  mineral  display  of  the  exposition  of  I'Ml  was  along  similar  lines  but 
differing  in  the  size  of  the  collections  showing  the  resources  of  the  region  in  coal 
and  iron  especially.  Large  quantities  of  red  and  briiwn  iron  a.nd  coal  from  \:i'-ious 
]X)ints  in  Tennessee  were  grou])ed  in  and  about  the  building.  ])resenting  an  ini- 
pressiye  disi)lav  ot  these  resources. 

TiiK   X.\TioxAL   CoxsiCKVATiox  FxrosiTiox,  1"M,\ 

Following  is  the  statement  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Deiiartment  o| 
Mines  and  Minerals  as  set  forth  in  the  i)relinnnary  announcement: 

The  National  Conservation  i'".x])osition  to  be  held  in  Knoxville,  Seiiteniber  and 
October,  1913,  is  designed  to  set  forth  in  a  concrete  and  jiractical  way  the  natural 
wealth  in  forests,  lands,  waters,  minerals  and  human  efliciency  of  the  L'nited 
States  and  esi)ecially  of  the  South,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  importance  and 
the  methods  of  the  conservation  oi"  these  resources. 


'Associate  State  Geologist  of  Tennessee,  Superintendent    and    t'haiiman    Department    of    Mines 
and   Minerals  National   Conservation   Exposition. 
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The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  constitute  one  of  the  foundation  stones 
upon  which  rests  its  greatness  in  manufacturing  and  the  conservation  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  industrial  supremacy. 

It  will  therefore  he  the  aim  of  the  De])artment  of  Mines  and  Minerals  to  pro- 
vide such  an  exhihit  as  will  show  not  only  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  mineral 
resources,  but  also  to  show  the  methods  of  utilization  and  how  they  may  he  more 
effectively  conserved  in  the  interests  of  our  people. 

The  minerals  exhibits  were  in  a  special  building  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
This  building  known  as  the  Minerals  Building  was  located  near  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building  formerly  called  the  Main  Building.  In  the  plan  of  arrangement  the  wall 
space  was  divided  into  sections  whicli  were  devoted  to  special  exhibits,  state  ex- 
hibits, etc.  The  central  space  was  in  the  form  of  a  pavilion  with  marble  pedestal 
at  the  corners  as  in  the  former  expositions.  Within  this  space  were  various  col 
lections,  general  and  special,  grouped  in  such  manner  as  to  present  a  pleasing 
efifect.  OiT  the  rear  of  the  main  room  were  two  smaller  rooms  one  of  which 
served  as  a  store  room  and  the  other  as  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  The  ex- 
hibits of  this  department  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  General  educational  exhibits  of  minerals,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  Collections  of  economic  minerals  comprising: 
a.     Ores.    b.     Non-metalliferous  Minerals. 

3.  Exhibits  relating  to  the  mining  industry. 

4.  Maps,  models  and  literature  relating  to  geology  and  mining. 

5.  Exhibits  by  other  states. 

6.  Special  Exhibits. 

1.  General  educational  exhibits. 

General  collections  of  minerals  and  rocks  were  presented  systematically  ar- 
ranged to  illustrate  the  character  and  relations  of  the.  materials  composing  the 
earth's  crust  for  the  special  purpose  of  furnishing  information  of  interest  to  the 
lay  visitor.  For  the  most  part  these  collections  were  loaned  by  the  department  of 
geology  of  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

2.  Collections  of  economic  minerals. 

a.  Ores. — The  collections  of  ores  embraced  a  large  and  varied  assortment 
of  material  representing  the  coal,  iron,  zinc  and  copper  resources  of  the  region. 
On  a  lesser  but  nevertheless  important  scale  were  the  collections  of  lead,  aluminum 
and  other  ores.  As  the  interior  space  was  insufficient  for  all  the  material  ofifered 
the  iron  and  coal  exhibits  were  arranged  in  an  attractive  manner  in  the  open 
space  in  front  and  at  one  end  of  the  building.  The  display  of  copper  included 
excellent  collections  from  Ducktown  and  from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  while  a 
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fine  assortiiicMil  of  zinc  ore  represenled  the  prodnct  of  ihc  zinc  mines  in  the  \icinitv 
of  Knoxville. 

b.     Non-AretalHc  economic  minerals. 

In  structural  materials  si)ecial  mention  is  due  the  beautiful  displav  of  Ten- 
nessee marble  contributed  by  the  comi)anies  operatini;-  in  Kast  Tennessee.  Tn 
addition  to  eiL;bt  pedestals  constructed  of  marble  showing  in  an  artistic  manner 
the  varied  qualities  of  the  material,  there  were  on  dis])lay  several  large  slabs  of 
striking  beauty  and  perfection  contributed  from  the  (|uarries  of  the  Royal  Mar- 
ble Compau}-.  the  Knoxville  .Marble  Company  and  the  \'ictoria  Marble  Company. 
'Phe  pedestals  were  contributed  by  clil'lerent  com[)anies  and  a  feature  that  attracted 
great  interest  was  the  set  of  four  colored  trans])arencies  at  the  top  of  each  jjedestal 
giving  views  of  the  <|uarries,  mills,  etc.,  owned  by  the  com])anv  that  contributed 
tile  pedestal. 

The  clay  industry  was  represented  by  a  fine  collection  of  ball  and  ])ottery  clays 
from  West  Tennessee  together  with  the  products  made  from  them  such  as  glazed 
ware,  saggers,  insulating  material,  etc.,  contributed  by  the  Mantle-vSant  Clay  Com- 
])any  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  exhibit  is  now  on  permanent  display  in  the  Geolog- 
ical Museum  of  the  Uni\-ersity  of  I'ennessee. 

Other  non-metallic  materials  such  as  feldspar,  barytes,  silex,  etc.,  were  repre- 
sented by  various  and  com])lete  collections  from  the  .\pi)alacbian  region. 

The  coal  resources  were  shown  by  blocks  and  ])yramids  of  bituminous  coal 
arranged  about  the  grounds  outside  the  building. 

Building  stone  of  different  kinds  was  shown,  the  most  striking  exhibit  of  this 
material  being  two  massive  blocks  of  sandstone  placed  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Imilding.  These  blocks  came  from  quarries  located  at  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  owned 
Ijy  T.  L.  P>rown,  and  were  sent  for  display  at  the  Exposition  of  1911. 

3.  Mine  Ivxhibits. 

This  feature  of  the  exhibits  comprised  a  tunnel  driven  a  shorl  distance  into 
the  bank  and  fitted  up  to  show  a  typical  mine  entrance.  Coal  cars  ;ind  other  coal 
mining  machinery  were  ai)proi)riatcl_\-  displayed.  In  a  glass  case  inside  the  build- 
ing was  a  complete  collection  of  mine  rescue  appar;ilus  exhibited  b\-  v^iebe,  Ciorman 
&  Company,  Limited,  of  Chicago,  111. 

4.  Maps,  models,  etc. 

This  part  of  the  exhibit  comprised  (  1  )  a  line  model  showing  relief  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  Appalachian  region,  loaned  by  the  Cniversity  of  Tennessee,  (2)  several 
models  of  different  sections  of  the  Cnited  States  loaned  by  the  V.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, (3)  large  map  showing  the  occm-rence  of  economic  minerals  in  ihe  Sonlhern 
States  loaned  b\  llie  C  S.  (leological  Sin-\ey,  (4)  State  geological  survev  reports. 

5.  Stale  l'"xbil)ils. 
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Excellent  exhibits  were  made  by  the  following  states : 

North  Carolina. — Varied  collection  of  economic  minerals,  including  Iron,  Tin. 
Monazite,  Talc  and  Soapstone,  Mineral  Waters,  Granite,  Marble,  etc. 

Mississippi. — The  chief  interest  in  this  exhibit  lay  in  the  clay  resources  repre- 
sented. 

Indiana. — An  excellent  showing  was  made  by  the  State  Geological  Survey  of 
this  State  of  its  resources  in  building  stone,  clay  products  and  mineral  waters. 

Tennessee. — No'  separate  display  was  made  of  the  mineral  products  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  general  collections  and  in  addition 
there  were  several  special  collections  worthy  of  record. 

6.     Special  Exhibits. 

Cement  Manufacture. — The  booth  of  the  Clinchfield  Portland  Cement  Corpor- 
ation of  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  was  an  attractive  exhibit  of  the  products  of  this 
company  and  was  greatly  admired. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Exhibit. — The  exhibit  made  by  the  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Railway  of  the  mineral  resources  along  their  road  prepared  by  the  Mineral 
Agent  of  the  company  was  worthy  of  high  commendation.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  display  lay  in  the  coal  and  other  non-metallic  resources  shown  but  there  was 
included  as  well  a  varied  collection  of  iron  ores,  and  other  metallic  substances 
indicative  of  the  rich  field  tributary  tO'  this  road. 

Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals — Organization. 

Executive  Committee : 

C.  H.  Gordon,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  University  of 
Tennessee.     Superintendent  and  Chairman  of  Committee. 

Howell  J.  Davis,  President  East  Tennessee  Coal  Company,  Knoxville.  In 
Charge  of  Fuels. 

John  M.  Ross,  President  Knoxville  Marble  Company,  Kno.xville.  In  Charge 
of  Marbles. 

Charles  A.  Weller,  B.  S.,  M.  E.  Knoxville.     In  Charge  of  Ores. 

Royal  P.  Jarvis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  University  of 
Tennessee.    In  Charge  of  Mines  (Absent,  not  acting). 

Associate  Members: 

State  Exhibits: 

State  Geologists: 

Fuels : 

E.  C.  Mahan,  President  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Association, 
Knoxville. 

George  M.  Camp,  Superintendent  Coal  Creek  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Knoxville. 
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j.  E.  McCoy,  Secretary  SoiUlK'rn  Appalachian    Cual   (  )pcrators'   Association, 
Knoxville. 
Marble: 

George  T.  Kenton,  Fenton  Construction  C(>nii)an\.  Knuwillc. 
H.  Oscar  Healey,  \\"\i\\  X'ictoria  Marble  Coini)an\-.  I\iiu\\iIU>. 
John  P.  Kern.  President   Royal  Marble  ConiiJaiiv,   Kno-wilie. 
Ores : 

E.  L.  Larison,  Metallurgical  Engineer,  Duckfown  S.  C.  and  f.  Company,  Isa- 
bella. Tennessee. 

\\\  H.  Keniler,  Industrial  Engineer,  C.  C.  and  O.  Railway,  Jcjlinson  City, 
Tenn. 

R.  J.  Koch,  Contractor  DianiDud  Core  Drilling.  Knoxville. 

V.  J.  Fobs,  M.  E.,  Former  Assistant  State  Geologist,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Mines : 

G.  T.  Bridgeman,  Superintendent,  American  Zinc  Company,  Mascot,  Tenn. 

George  E.  Sylvester,  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

F.  A.  Clymer,  Superintendent,  Roane  Iron  Company,  Rockwood,  Tenn. 

E.  F.  Buffat,  President  Tennessee  Miie  Foremen's  Association.  Oliver  Springs, 
Tenn. 

D.  T.  Blakey,  Representing  Allis  Chalmers  Comjjany.  Kmixville. 

Proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Geologists  and  Mine  Engineers. 
Held  Under  the  Auspices  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition. 

On  September  lOtb  and  20lh.  F)]3.  there  was  held  at  Knoxville  a  convention 
of  geologists  and  mine  engineers  called  by  the  Chairman  of  ihe  Department  of 
Minerals  of  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  for  the  jiurpose  of  discussing 
matters  relating  to  the  conservation  and  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
the  country.  The  Governors  of  seventeen  states  appointed  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion of  which  number  those  of  twelve  states  were  ])resenl.  also  one  representative 
each  from  the  Government  IJureau  of  Mines  and  the  ])e])arlment  of  Forestry. 

The  first  session  was  held  b'ridav  afternoon,  Sei)tember  T'lb.  in  the  rooms  of 
the  I5oard  of  Commerce.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  b\-  the  Cliairman  of  the 
Department  of  .Minerals  of  the  National  Conservation  ICxposition,  I  )r.  C\  II.  Gor- 
don, at  three  o'clock.  Dr.  V.  W .  DtA\"olf,  State  Geologist  of  Illinois,  was  chosen 
temporary  chairman,  after  which  the  delegates  to  the  convention  who  were 
a])pointed  by  the  governors  of  their  respective  states  were  extended  addresses  of 
welcome. 

On  behalf  of  the  city.  .Ma}or  v^.  G.  Heiskell  extended  a  welcome  to  the  geologists 
and  mine  engineers,  touching  inl'ormally  upon  a  number  of  scientific  i|uestions,  and 
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stressing  especially  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  discussion  of  sulijects  rclalinc;' 
to  conservation  by  such  a  gathering  of  scientists  and  scholars. 

Speaking  for  the  University  of  Tennessee,  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  lirown 
Ayres,  the  president  of  the  institution.  Professor  Charles  E.  Ferris  also  extended 
a  welcome  tO'  the  visitors. 

A  Ijrief  response  was  made  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  Dr.  J.  Hyde  Pratt, 
State  Geologist  of  North  Carolina,  who  thanked  the  gentlemen  for  their  kind 
words  of  welcome  and  declared  that  great  results  must  come  from  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  because  of  the  things  for  which  it  stood  and  the  principles 
it  was  striving  to  stress.  Dr.  F.  W.  DeW'olf,  the  temporary  chairman,  also  spoke 
in  response  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  by  JMayor  Heiskell  and  Professor  Ferris. 

The  permanent  organization  was  then  perfected,  Dr.  C.  H.  Gordon  being- 
chosen  permanent  chairman  and  Dr.  F.  \V.  De\\'olf,  Secretary.  The  following- 
persons  registered  as  members  of  the  convention: 

State  Delegates  Appointed  by  Goverxors. 

Florida — E.  H.  Sellards,  State  Geologist,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia — S.  W.  McCallie,  State  Geologist,  Atlinta. 

Illinois— F.  W.  DeWolf,  State  Geologist,  Urbana. 

Indiana — Edward  Barrett,  State  Geologist,  Indianapolis. 

Indiana — F.  I.  Pearce.  Chief  Mine  Inspector,  Indianapolis. 

Kentucky — J.  B.  Hoeing,  State  Geologist,  Frankfort. 

Kentucky — H.  D.  Easton,  Professor  Mine  Engineering,  State  University, 
Lexington. 

North  Dakota — H.  A.  I  lard.  Director  State  Geological  and  v'^oil  v^urvey, 
Fargo. 

North  Carolina — J.  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  Chapel  Hill. 

Oklahoma — Charles  N.  Gould,  Consulting  Geologist,  Oklahoma  City. 

Oregon — H.  N.  Lawric,  Chairman  Oregon  Bureau  of  ]\Iines  antl  Geology 
Commission,  Portland. 

West  Virginia — George  S-  Patterson,  Mining  Engineer,  N'ivian. 

Other  Members  Enrolled. 

Don  Carlos  Ellis,  In  Charge  Educational  Co-operation,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  N.  Wilson,  Engineer  in  Charge,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  ]\Iines,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Richard  R.  Hice,  State  Geologist,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Brown  Ayres,   President  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

E.  A.  Schubert,  Mineralogist  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway,  Roanoke. 
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C.  E.  Ferris,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,    University    of    Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

J.  A.  Switzer,  Professor  Hydraulic  Engineering,  University  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

C.  H.  Gordon,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville. 

John  S.  Moore,  Plainfield,  Indiana. 

Will  G.  Yerger,  Chemist  Clinchfield  Portland  Cement  Corporation,  Kings- 
port,  Tennessee. 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Kyle,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Charles  Cramer.  Knoxville. 

Ralph  \\\  Dwight,  Knoxville. 

G.  H.  Sharp,  Mine  Foreman,  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

W.  M.  Sharp,  Miner,  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

James  Elliott,  Miner,  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

Ed.  Harris,  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

I.  Livingston,  Mine  Superintendent,  Petros,  Tennessee. 

The  chairman  then  read  a  telegram  just  received  from  Dr.  A.  H.  Purdue, 
State  Geologist  of  Tennessee,  expressing  regret  at  not  being  able  to  attend  the 
Convention  OAving  to  important  matters  pending  before  the  legislature  then  in 
session  at  Nashville.  Dr.  Purdue's  paper  was  received  too  late  to  be  read  before 
the  Convention. 

The  following  ])apers  were  then  presented: 

The  Conservation  of  Natural  Gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field.     C.  N.  Gould. 

Economic  Non-Metallic  Minerals  of  the  Southern  States.    J.  Hyde  Pratt. 

A  Partial  Inventory  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Georgia.     S.  \Y.  McCallie. 

Methods  of  Mining  Lime  Phosphate  in  Florida.     E.  H.  Sellards. 

The  Development  of  the  Mineral  Lands  on  the  National  Forest  Reserves. 
Don  Carlos  Ellis. 

Adjoin-nment  was  then  taken  to  Saturday  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  National  Cash  Register  Company  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building  on  the  Exposi- 
tion Grounds. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  tendered  to  the  visiting  delegates  and  others 
at  the  Minerals  Building;. 


'&• 


Saturdav   10  A.  M. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  and  the  following  papers 
were  read  and  discussed : 
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The  Regulation  of  Oil  and  ('.as  Wells,  Especially  When  Drilled  Throus^h 
Workahlc  Coal  T.eds.     Richard  li.  Mice. 

Possible  Dani^'ers  to  Mines  in  OrilliiiL;-  fur  (  )il  and  C.as  in  llie  Curd  Measnres. 
lulward  Barrett. 

Oregon  Problems  of  Resonrce  Development.     H.  X.  Lawrie. 

The  Iron  Resources  of  the  World.     \\.  A.  Schubert. 

Soil   Survey  and  Conservation    \'ersus  Soil  Mining".     II.  A.   llard. 

On  motion  of  II.  X.  Lawrie  a  cnniniiitee  of  three  was  appointed  to  draft  reso- 
lutions which  should  gix'c  ex])ression  to  die  ii])iiiions  of  the  conwntion  upon  mat- 
ters of  special  import.  The  following;"  were  named  as  members  of  this  cinnmittee: 
H.  X.  Lawrie,  Chairman,  V.  W.  DeWolf,  .and  Iv  II.  Sellards. 

In  \iew  of  the  limited  time  the  cummiltee  was  authorized  to  ])re])are  its 
report  the  same  to  be  snl)mitled  to  the  members  of  the  con\enti(in  for  their  signa- 
tures. 

On  motion  of  11.  X.  Lawrie  seconded  by  Don  Carlos  I'".llis.  the  convention  then 
adjourned. 
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Resolutions. 

In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  convention  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  pre- 
jiared  the  following-  resolutions  and  the  same  were  sent  to  each  member  for  endorse- 
ment or  rejection,  receiving-  the  vote  of  approval  with  a  single  dissenting"  voice. 

I.  For  an  Increase  in  the  Appropriation  by  the  National  Government  for" the 
Purpose  of  Expediting  the  Classification  of  the  Public  Domain. 

JJ'licrcas,  The  burden  of  classification  of  our  public  domain  rests  heavily, 
and  i)erhaps  unjustly,  on  the  applicant  desiring  to  title  such  lands,  and 

Whereas,  Many  conflicting  interests  with  the  consequent  loss  and  embar- 
rassment to  the  land  and  mineral  claimant  results  from  an  alisence  of  adequate 
classification  of  the  Federal  Domain,  and 

ll'Iicrcas.  There  are  not  sufficient  funds  available  for  the  purpose  of  expe- 
diting the  work  of  classifying  the  Federal  Domain,  and 

Ulicreas,  It  is  recommended  by  this  Convention  of  Geologists  and  Engi- 
neers assembled  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
September  19.  1913,  that  this  work  be  accelerated,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
comi)rehensive  so  as  to  include  the  possibilities  of  agriculture,  timl)er,  hydro- 
electric and  mineral  develoijment  and,  if  practicable,  simultaneously;  be  it  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of  Geologists  and 
Engineers  asseml)led,  memoralize  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  increase  this 
appropriation  sufficiently  to  enable  the  work  as  herein  noted  to  be  carried  out  effi- 
ciently by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 

II.  Endorsement  of  the  Findings  of  the  Oregon  Conservation  Commission 
in  Favor  of  the  Federal  Ownership  of  the  National  Forests. 

iriiereas.  There  has  been  an  extended  argument  concerning  the  merits  of 
State  versus  Federal  control  of  the  National  Forests;  and 

JFIiereas,  The  Oregon  Convention  Commission  has  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  this  subject,  which  resulted  in  their  conclusion  in  favor  of  Federal  owner- 
ship; be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Convention  of  Geologists  and 
Mining  Engineers,  assembled  at  this  National  Conservation  E.xposition  at  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  September  P',  1913,  do  hereby  endorse  the  findings  of  the  Oregon 
Conservation  Commission  in  favor  of  the  Federal  ownership  of  the  National  For- 
ests. • 

III.  Commendation  of  Exhibit  of  Minerals. 

Recognizing  the  merits  of  the  comprehensive  and  well  displayed  exhibit  of 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  South  prepared  by  the  Minerals  Department  of  the 
National  Conservation  Exposition, 
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We.  the  inciii!)crs  of  this  C'dincnlion  of  Gcoloi^isls  and  Mining-  luigineers 
asscnihled  at  Knoxvillc,  Septenihcr  1'',  l'H3,  do  hereby  hi,L;hly  commend  the  exhibit 
as  well  calculated  to  stimulate  the  cause  of  conservation  in  the  development  of  our 
mineral  resources,  for  which  coiitribnlion  due  recognition  should  be  accorded  to 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition  whose  zealous  activities  made  this  display 
possible. 

'IV.  Recognition  of  Hospitality  of  the  Department  of  Minerals  of  the  Nation- 
al Conservation  Exposition. 

iriici'cas.  The  members  of  this  Con\-ention  (jf  Ceolog'ists  and  .Mining  l''.ngi- 
neers  assembled  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  were  favored  with  a 
reception  tendered  bv  the  Department  of  Minerals  in  the  Minerals  Ihiilding  on 
the  Exposition  (^-ounds  on  the  evening  of  September  19,  I'M 3;  be  it  therefore 

Rcsol-i'cd.  That  a  vote  of  thanks  and  api)reciation  be  extended  to  the 
Department  of  Minerals  for  this  manifestation  of  hospitality  tO'  the  members  of  the 
Convention. 

Following'  are  the  papers  read  at  the  Convention: 
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THE  STATE  GEOLOGIST  AND  CONSERVATION 

By  a.  H.  I'uRDuE.* 


liy  conservation  no\v-a-days  is  meant  the  best  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
witlioul  waste.  Probably  more  than  any  one  else,  the  state  geologist  is  expected 
to  assist  in  the  development  of  natural  resources;  and  a  little  reflection  will  con- 
vince one  that  his  role  in  conservation  is  a  responsible  one,  if  he  meets  the  require- 
ments of  the  statutes  that  provide  for  geological  stu^veys  in  many  of  the  states. 

Take  for  example,  the  statute  under  which  the  Geological  Survev  of  Tennes- 
see is  working,  and  which,  I  take  it,  is  not  greatly  unlike  those  of  manv  other 
states.     By  this  statute,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State  Geologist  to  make: 

"1.  A  study  of  the  geological  formations  of  the  State,  with  especial  reference 
to  their  economic  products,  including  coal,  oil,  gas,  ores,  fertilizers,  building 
stones,  road-making  materials,  clays,  cement  materials,  sands,  soils,  forests,  mineral 
and  artesian  waters,  drainage  of  swamps,  streams,  and  water  powers,  and  other 
natural  resources. 

"2.  A  study  of  the  character,  origin,  and  relations  of  the  soils  of  the  State, 
with  es])ecial  reference  to  their  adaptability  to  particular  crops,  the  maintenance 
of  soil  fertility,  and  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  supplies  of  natural  fertiliz- 
ers. 

"3.  A  study  of  the  road-making  materials  of  the  State,  with  reference  to 
their  character,  distribution,  and  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  same. 

"4.  A  study  of  the  occurrence  and  availability  of  underground  water  sup- 
plies. 

"5.  An  investigation  of  the  forests,  streams,  and  water  powers  of  the  State, 
with  especial  reference  to  their  conservation  and  development  for  industrial  enter- 
prises. 

"6.  A  study  of  the  swamp  and  other  non-tillable  lands  of  the  State,  with 
reference  to  their  reclamation  for  agricultural  purposes. 

"7.  A  study  of  the  physical  features  of  the  State,  with  reference  to  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  occupation,  physical  welfare,  and  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  people. 

"(S.  Tlie  preparation  of  special  reports,  with  necessary  illustrations  and 
maps,  which  shall  embrace  both  general  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  geology, 
topography,  and  natural  resources  of  the  State. 


*State  Geologist  of  Tennessee. 
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"9.  Tlie  preparation  of  special  geologic,  topographic,  and  economic  maps  to 
illustrate  the  structure,  relief,  and  natural  resf)urces  of  the  State." 

Lest  the  a1)o\e  might  not  1)e  snl'liciently  comprehensive,  there  is  added  a 
hlanket  section. 

"10.  The  consideration  of  such  other  scientific  and  economic  questions  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commission  shall  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  people  of  the 
State." 

Thus  legally,  in  the  states  that  have  laws  similar  to  that  of  Tennessee,  the 
responsibility  of  conservation  rests  perhajts  more  upon  the  state  geologist  than 
any  one  else,  because  he  is  the  one,  more  than  any  other,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study 
and  inform  the  public  upon  the  occurrence,  ((uality,  (|uantity  and  uses  of  natural 
resources. 

These  resources  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds — those  that  are  inexhaustible 
and  those  that  are  exhaustible.  Of  the  former  are  such  as  sand,  clay,  road  mate- 
rial, building  stone  and  water  power,  ^^^^ile  these  and  others  are  inexhaustible  in 
quantitv,  thev  do  not  occur  universally,  so  may  become,  and  in  most  places  do  be- 
come, products  upon  which  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  public  be  informed. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  geologists  somewhat, 
and  the  public  to  a  large  extent,  lose  sight  of  the  common  things,  in  their  anxiety 
to  discover  and  develop  the  rare  ones.  Often  a  bed  of  shale  for  brick  making,  sand 
for  building,  or  limestone  for  cement  or  other  purposes,  is  of  more  local  impor- 
tance than  a  bed  of  coal,  iron  ore,  or  some  other  of  the  less  common  products.  A 
bluiT  of  stone  may  stand  unused  for  years,  before  some  one  will  see  its  value,  per- 
haps for  railroad  ballast  or  concrete  work,  and  not  only  realize  a  fortune  himself, 
but  supply  a  needed  commodity  to  industry.  In  studying  these  inexhaustible 
materials,  as  well  as  the  exhaustible  ones,  the  state  geologist  must  consider  their 
quantity  and  quality,  and  the  possible  uses  to  which  they  can  be  i)ut.  This  involves 
the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand;  mining  or  quarrying;  transportation  facilities 
for  the  raw  material;  facilities  for  converting  the  raw  material  into  the  manufac- 
tured product;  and  all  other  things  that  bear  upon  its  profitable  utilization,  lie 
must  carefully  determine  whether  on  the  whole  these  conditions  are  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  for  his  conclusiou  may  decide  whether  or  not  a  deposit  will  be  used 
at  once  or  left  unused  for  many  years  to  come. 

It  is  sometimes  tempting  for  the  geologist,  whether  acting  as  an  official  for  the 
public  or  an  expert  for  a  company,  in  those  cases  where  he  is  doubtful  as  to  the 
value  of  a  deposit,  to  take  the  easiest  way  out  and  report  unfavorably.  May  it 
not  be  that  good  pro]:)erty  is  thus  often  condemned?  Should  we  not,  when  placed 
where  we  must  i)ass  judgment  ui)on  deposits  of  doubtful  value,  intensify  our  investi- 
gations to  the  limit  of  time  and  means  and  make  sure  of  our  ground,  if  possible? 


to 
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Tf  wc  can  not,  tlicn  llie  fav()ral)lc  and  nnfavora1)le  featnres  of  the  deposit  should 
he  I'nlly  ]irescntcd,  so  that  our  chcnts  may  exercise  tlieir  l)est  juds^-nient  ahout  riskin"" 
their  money  in  its  (levelo|)ment. 

In  studying  the  exiiaustil)le  materials,  the  state  geologist  has  a  douhle  duty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  part  of  his  work  to  make  known  the  areas  in  which  such 
actually,  probably,  or  possibly  occur,  to  indicate  their  quantity  and  character,  and 
to  make  suggestions  as  to  their  development.  This  jiart  of  the  state  geolo.gist's 
work  has  been  heretofore  and  is  yet  considered  his  main  dut}-.  But  with  the 
probability  of  some  of  our  most  important  products  becoming  exhausted  in  the 
not  distant  future,  the  geologist's  duty  in  conserving  known  material  is  next  in 
importance  to  discovering  what  is  unknown.  To  this  end,  he  should  exercise  the 
powers  of  his  office  to  jirevent  waste  of  exhaustible  raw  material  of  all  kinds.  For 
example,  if  there  is  no  other  bureau  whose  dut}-  it  is  to  see  that  the  least  amount 
of  coal  consistent  with  good  mining  is  left  in  the  ground  as  pillars,  etc.,  it  ])lainlv 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  geologist  to  exert  himself  toward  bringing  about  mining 
methods  by  which  the  largest  possible  amount  can  be  recovererl.  The  same  line  of 
action  will  apply  to  oil,  natural  gas,  the  metalliferous  ores,  and  all  other  exhausti- 
ble material. 

Again,  the  state  geologist  should,  at  least  to  a  reasonable  degree,  ])e  alive  to 
the  use  of  by-])roducts.  This  will  of  course  take  him  into  the  field  of  metallurgy 
and  chemistry,  but  most  geologists  are  informed  on  the  elements  of  these  subiects, 
if  they  are  not  experts  in  them.  We  can  hardly  remain  unconcerned  and  permit 
by-products  to  be  wasted,  on  the  assumption  that  those  operating  the  mines  should 
employ  experts  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  raw  material.  Tf  the  experts  are  not 
employed,  the  duty  of  the  geologist  becomes  all  the  more  incumbent,  for  the  loss, 
while  one  to  the  operating  company,  may  be  primarily  one  to  the  public.  Tn  mav 
mean  the  waste  of  valuable  material  the  public  can  ill  afiford  to  spare. 

Recently  there  has  been  impressed  upon  me  the  lesson  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the 
state  geologist  to  look  carefully  into  developed  mines,  not  only  to  ascertain  if 
there  is  not  a  waste  of  the  ore  for  which  the  mine  is  worked,  or  of  some  by-prod- 
uct, l)ut  of  material  that  is  too  important  to  l)e  classed  as  a  bv-product.  In  the  case 
of  the  Eml)reeville  iron  mines  of  Tennessee,  mines  that  have  been  operated  inter- 
mittently for  something  like  seventy  years,  it  appears  that  there  have  been  wasted 
during  all  that  time,  large  quantities  of  zinc  ore,  the  presence  of  which  was  only 
recently  discovered  l)y  an  employe  of  the  mining  company  now  owning  the  prop- 
erty. This  has,  during  all  these  years,  been  mined  with  the  imn.  dumped  with  it 
into  the  furnace,  and  driven  ofif  as  volatile  matter  iiuo  the  air.  It  is  not  at  all 
improliable  that  the  value  of  the  zinc  thus  wasted  is  greater  than  that  of  the  iron 
recovered.     I'.ut  whether  this  is  true  or  not,   or   whether   or   not   these  mines   will 
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prove  of  importance  as  zinc  mines,  it  should  be  an  oljject  lesson  to  both  mine  ojjer- 
ators  and  geologists.  It  is  as  necessary  to  keep  our  eyes  open  in  a  developed  mine 
as  on  un])rospected  ground. 

In  those  states  that  are  sul)ject  to  rapid  erosion,  there  is  no  more  important 
duly  of  tlie  state  geologist  than  to  do  what  he  can  to  reduce  the  waste  from  soil 
wash,  to  the  minimum.  No  one  knows  so  well  as  he,  the  slow  i)rocess  of  soil  for- 
mation, and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the  hillside  accumulations  of  many  thousands 
of  years  are  removed  by  uncontrolled  running-  water.  The  education  of  those  who 
till  the  soil  to  the  great  importance  of  preserving  it  from  wash  is  an  overwhelm- 
ingly discouraging  undertaking,  Init  notwithstanding,  one  which  we  can  not  shirk. 

In  the  conservation  of  our  resources,  the  state  geologist,  possibly  above  all  oth- 
ers, should  look  into  the  future  and  be  controlled  by  its  prospective  demands.  Our 
rapidly  increasing  population;  the  near  occupancy  of  all  (lur  farming  and  pastoral 
lands;  the  possible,  even  ])robal)lc,  depletion  of  the  soil,  natural  fuels  and  useful 
minerals; — all  these  should  have  his  most  serious  attention.    In  those  states  where 
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foreslr_\-  k\L;alIy  comes  williin  llir  dulics  of  llic  state  i^'eolo^-jst,  an  .additional  resi)on- 
sil)ility  of  the  i^Teatest  iniiiortance  and  one  that  often  re(|nires  nuich  di])Ioniacy,  is 
placed  n])on  liini. 

The  comprehensive  efforts  of  the  state  geologist  for  conservation  nltiniatelv 
re(|uire  him  to  do  wliat  he  can  for  constructive  statcsnianshi]).  It  is  hest  to  attem])t 
conser\-ation  thr(.>ngh  the  education  of  those  who  earn  their  ]i\elihood  from  our 
natural  resources,  but  at  times  it  f)econies  necessary  to  suiiplemenl  this  hy  legisla- 
ti\'e  enactment.  This  does  not  of  necessity  mean  that  those  engaged  in  ])lacing 
natural  products  on  the  market  are  vandals,  or  even  that  thev  are  indifferent  to 
waste  of  material.  Among  our  most  ardent  and  ])ractical  conservationists  at 
l)resent  are  men  engaged  in  farming,  mining,  and  lumbering.  The  necessity  for 
legislation  may,  and  often  does  mean  that  the  complete  and  economic  utilization 
of  a  natural  resource  requires  conformation  to  a  broad  and  Avelbworked-out  i)lan 
that  can  be  ])Ut  in  operation  in  statewide  or  it  may  be  inter-state  i)roportions.  In 
such  cases,  it  becomes  incuni])ent  upon  tlie  state  or  the  nation  to  im])ose  such 
restrictions  as  are  consistenl  with  the  most  complete  utilization  of  such  product, 
the  rights  of  the  public,  and  fairness  to  capital. 

Of  such  nature  is  the  problem  of  water  jiower  (kn-elopment  in  the  states  that 
possess  It  in  large  amount.  This  is  a  naturrd  resource,  the  future  im])ortance  of 
which  probabl)-  the  most  sanguine  do  not  realize.  There  are  two  ways  of  having 
it  de\-eloped.  One  is  the  haphazard  way,  by  which  any  ])ower  site  can  be  occupied 
without  regard  to  whether  the  available  power  is  all  utilized  or  not,  without  regard 
to  other  sites  on  the  same  or  neighboring  streams,  or  without  regard  to  where 
transmission  lines  go.  I'his  means  the  future  non-utilization  of  a  great  deal  of 
energy  that  will  be  sorely  needed.  The  other  is  the  .systematic  plan  in  which  all 
these  things  are  worked  out  in  detail.  This  means  the  ultimate  utilization  of  most 
of  the  available  water  power,  and  this  can  be  secured  only  bv  the  assistance  of  the 
state.  Likewise,  conservation  of  forests,  fuel  sujiply,  and  i)ossil)l\-  the  soil,  need 
to  be  enci_)uraged  1»_\'  legislative  enactment.  In  [>art  or  all  of  these,  de])endino- 
upon  the  scope  of  his  duties  as  defined  l)y  statute,  the  slate  geologist  is  expected 
to  take  the  initiali\-e,  by  deliberately  calling  the  attention  of  those  charged  with 
administrative  and  legislative  affairs  to  those  resources  which  the  state  can  aid  in 
conserving. 

The  object  of  most  legislators  in  supporting  geological  survevs  is  to  develop 
the  natural  resources;  that  is,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  state.  We  hnve  no 
fault  to  find  with  this  attitude,  and  we  willingly  exert  our  energies  to  that  end; 
I)Ut  geological  work,  whether  for  economic  or  scientific  pur])oses,  re(|uires  the 
strict!}-  scientific  s])irit  as  its  imi)clling  force,  without  which  no  results  can  be  relied 
upon,     l-'or  this  reason  we  must  ask  the  i)ublic    to    indulge    us    if,    occasionally,    a 
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bulletin  appears  that  does  not  seem  to  have  economic  importance.  Such  niav  in 
the  end  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  economic  value.  The  state  geologist  should  be 
a  man  who  can  make  his  work  practical,  but  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  a 
scientist  with  irresistable  inclinations  toward  the  imrely  scientific  liroblems  that 
confront  him.     Only  such  a  geologist  can  effectuallv  serve  a  state. 


CONSERVATION  OF  NATURAL  GAS  IN  THE 
MID-CONTINENT  FIELD 


By  Chas.  N.  Gould.* 

Petroleum  and  natural  g'as  are  usually  associated  in  the  same  rocks.  This  is 
only  what  might  he  expected  from  the  essential  nature  of  the  two  compounds.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  petroleum  and  natural  gas  are  hut  two  manifestations 
of  the  same  series  of  hydro-carhons,  the  one  heing  the  gaseous,  the  other  the  liquid 
form. 

In  the  Mid-Continent  field  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  there  are  a  number  of  gas 
wells  in  which  the  amount  of  petroleum  produced  is  negligible.  There  are,  also, 
occasional  oil  wells  which  produce  little  or  no  gas.  But,  taking  the  entire  field  as 
a  whole,  at  least  90'/'   of  all  the  wells  so  far  drilled  produce  both  oil  and  gas. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  time  nor  the  place  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  these  substances.  Geologists  and  chemists,  the  world  over,  have 
long  waged  controversy  regarding  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas. 
Partisans  of  the  organic  theory,  and  the  chemical  theory,  have  contended  valiantly. 
The  smoke  of  the  battle  still  hangs  over  us.  For  the  purpose  of  our  discussion 
it  does  not  matter,  however,  whether  oil  and  gas  have  been  formed  by  the  action 
of  hot  water  on  the  carbides  of  certain  metals,  chiefly  iron,  deep-buried  in  the  earth, 
or  by  the  long-continued  distillation  of  animal  and  plant  remains  which  were  buried 
in  the  mud  and  ooze  of  prehistoric  seas. 

I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of  the  hour  under  three  heads: 

1st.  The  location  of  natural  gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  field  and  the  geolog- 
ical condition  under  which  it  occurs. 

2nd.     The  approximate  amount  of  gas  available. 

3rd.     The  utilization  waste  and  conservation  of  the  gas. 


ta' 


The  Location  of  the  Gas. 

As  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph,  natural  gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field, 
is  almost  always  associated  with  petroleum.  Petroleum  or  natural  gas  have  been 
found  in  paying  quantities  in  some  fifteen  counties  in  southeastern  Kansas  and  in 
twenty-five  counties  in  eastern  and  northeastern  Oklahoma. 

The  limits  of  the  productive  field  have  not  yet  been  sharply  determined,  and 
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probably  will  not  l)e  for  many  years.  The  most  nortlicrn  ])oints  at  which  oil  has 
been  found  in  (|uanlity  is  near  Paola,  Kansas,  some  50  miles  soutlnvest  of  Kansas 
City.  The  most  southern  ])oint  is  near  Coalgate,  Oklahoma.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  Mid-Continent  Field  extends  from  Oklahoma  into  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas.  The  w^esternmost  limit,  as  at  present  developed,  is  at  Blackwell, 
Kay  County,  Oklahoma.  The  area  within  which  oil  and  gas  have  been  found  in 
commercial  (|uantities  contains  approximately  20,000  square  miles. 

There  is  a  region  lying  south  of  the  Arbuckle  and  Wichita  Mountains,  in 
southwestern  Oklahoma  and  northern  Texas,  that  shows  promise  of  being,  when 
thoroughly  developed,  a  very  prolific  gas  field.  Wells  with  capacity  of  15  to  20 
million  feet  a  day  liave  been  drilled  in  and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  territory 
has  yet  been  prospected. 

Geology  oi"  the  Gas. 

The  rocks  in  which  the  hydrocarbons  occur  througliout  the  two  states,  consist 
of  sediments  of  Pennsylvanian  age  which  lie,  usually  unconfornial)ly,  above  the 
Boone  chert,  a  limestone  of  Mississippian  age.  This  limestone,  jwpularly  known 
to  the  oil  men  as  "the  Mississippi  Lime,"  outcrojjs  in  the  region  east  of  Grand 
River,  in  northeastern  Oklahoma,  and  southeastern  Kansas.  The  Pennsylvanian 
formations,  as  exposed  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field,  consist  of  alternating  sand- 
stones, shales  and  limestones  with  an  occasional  bed  of  coal.  Throughout  north- 
ern Oklahoma  and  Kansas  the  Pennsylvanian  rocks  dip  west  at  rather  constant 
angles,  varying  from  50  feet  to  the  mile  near  their  eastern  exposure,  to  less  than 
20  feet  to  the  mile  in  the  western  part  of  tlie  area.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Mid-Continent  Field  the  rocks  ha\'e  been  folded  into  a  series  of  anticlines  and 
synclines.  The  oil  and  gas  occur  in  the  Pennsylvanian  sandstones  which  lie 
interbedded  with  the  shales. 

Amount  oe  Natural  Gas. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  not  sufificient  data  to  enable  us  to  estimate 
accurately  the  amount  of  natural  gas  in  the  field.  Practically  every  oil  well  so  far 
drilled  in  the  State  produces  gas,  while  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  strongest  gas 
wells  do  not  contain  oil.  The  daily  capacity  of  a  gas  well  in  this  field  varies  from 
a  few  cubic  feet  up  to  millions  of  cubic  feet  per  day.  The  average  sized  well  in 
the  Tulsa  or  Bartlesville  region  runs  all  tliu  way  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  cubic 
feet  per  da_\-.  Wells  in  \-arious  i)arts  of  the  v^tate  have  been  reported  to  produce 
40,000,000;  50,000,000  or  even  60,000,000  cubic  feet  ix-r  day. 

Any  estimtae  of  the  amount  of  gas  actually  in  sight  at  any  particular  time 
in  the  Mid-Continent  h'ield  is  little  better  than  a  guess,     v^o  manv  factors  enter  into 
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Iht:  i)rol)leni.  Old  wells  are  l)cing  rapidly  exhausted  while  new  ones  are  being 
brought  in,  so  that,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gas  actually  avail- 
able. 

Three  years  ago  T  stated  that  at  that  time,  taking  into  account  all  known  data, 
and  estimating  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  gas  produced  from  the  various 
wells,  including  those  then  being  utilized,  those  shut  in,  and  those  going  to  waste, 
the  amount  of  gas  then  available  in  Oklahoma  should  be  somewhere  between 
1,500,000,000  and  3,000,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  A  conservative  approxima- 
tion of  the  amount  then  in  sight  would  probably  be  2,000,000,000  cubic  feet  daily. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  is  too  high  for  the  amount  in  sight  in  Sep- 
tember, 1913.  Those  best  informed  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  total  gas  supply 
available  is  now  somewhere  between  1,250,000,000  and  1,500,000,000  cubic  feet 
per  day. 

Utilization,  Waste  and  Conservation  of  Natural  Gas. 

The  unusual  development  during  the  past  two  years,  incident  upon  the  greatly 
increased  jirice  of  petroleum  has  brought  to  light  a  large  amount  of  natural  gas. 
As  a  general  rule  no  one  wants  a  gas  well.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  wells 
drilled  in  the  Al id-Continent  Field  are  drilled  for  oil.  If  gas  is  encountered  it  is 
valueless  unless  a  market  can  l^e  obtained.  Pipe  lines,  pumping  stations  and  distrib- 
uting plants  are  expensive.  Only  a  few  companies  who  have  sufficient  capital  can 
engage  in  the  gas  business.  Many  of  the  gas  wells  discovered  during  the  past 
few  months  are  now  shut  in  awaiting  a  market. 

l-'or  several  years  after  gas  was  discovered  in  Oklahoma,  it  remained  prac- 
tically unutilized.  At  the  present  time,  much  of  it  still  goes  to  waste.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  casing-head  gas  so-called,  that  is,  the  gas  w'hich  escapes 
from  the  well  producing  oil.  Much  of  the  dry  gas,  or  the  gas  which  is  found  in 
wells  which  produce  no  oil,  is  at  the  present  time  either  piped  away  or  shut  in. 

One  cannot  drive  anywhere  through  the  gas  field  of  northeastern  Oklahoma 
today,  however,  without  being  shocked  at  the  prodigal  waste  of  fuel  now  going  on. 
In  hundreds  of  places,  gas  is  permitted  to  burn  in  torches  or  llambeaux  day  and 
night  without  ceasing.  A  plugging  law,  passed  by  the  Oklahoma  Legislature,  three 
years  ago,  the  object  of  which  was  to  attempt  to  conserve  the  natural  gas,  has  done 
much  to  check  this  waste.  In  Kansas  a  similar  law  is  well  enforced  and  only  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  gas  is  wasted.  At  the  present  time  in  Oklahoma,  a  vast 
amount,  possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of  cubic  feet  a  day  of  the  best  fuel  the  world 
has  ever  known,  is  permitted  to  escape  into  the  air.  For  while  the  dry  gas  wells 
are  shut  in  the  wells  that  yield  both  oil  and  gas  arc  permitted  to  flow  unchecked. 
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In  territorial  days  little  attempt  was  made  to  save  the  gas.  To  cite  Inil  one 
instance  out  of  a  score:  when  g'as  was  first  encountered  in  Hartlesville,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  escape.  The  roariui^'  of  the  gas  was  so  persistent  that  peoj^le  in  the  town 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  so  the  gas  was  carried  in  jiipes  outside  of  the  city 
limits,  where  it  might  escape  without  the  noise  disturbing  the  sleepers. 

Three  years  ago  the  waste  throughout  the  field  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
present  time.     T  quote  from  a  periodical  imblished  in  Fehruarv,  I'^IO: 

"A  party  of  eastern  investors  took  a  run  down  to  the  new  Preston  oil  field, 
near  Okmulgee.  While  there  accurate  measurements  were  made  of  the  gas  well 
recently  brought  in,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  good  for  36,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  This  is  the  largest  gas  well  ever  developed  in  the  southern  Creek  country, 
and  one  of  the  largest  that  has  been  completed  recently  in  Oklahoma.  Its  magni- 
tude was  a  surprise,  even  to  the  owners  of  the  well.  It  has  been  running  wild  ever 
since  it  was  brought  in  and  the  roar  of  the  escaping  gas  can  be  heard  for  miles. 
The  owners  are  purposely  allowing  the  gas  to  go  to  waste  with  the  belief  that  the 
well  will  finally  drill  itself  into  oil." 

Tt  should  be  said  that  the  gas  from  this  well  has  long  since  been  exhausted, 
and  the  oil  now  produced  does  not  exceed  five  barrels  per  day. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  some  really  etTective  plan  has  not  been 
devised  to  curtail  the  prodigal  waste  of  this  valuable  fuel,  which  has  been  going 
on  in  eastern  Oklahoma  and  southern  Kansas,  bor  the  past  ten  vears,  and  which 
is  still  in  progress.  For  this  there  is  no  excuse  except  the  cupiditv  of  man.  The 
well  ha\-ing  been  drilletl,  in  search  of  oil,  and  gas  having  been  encountered,  for 
which  there  is  no  immediate  demand,  it  is  easier  tO'  pull  the  tools,  letting  the  well 
stand  open,  permitting  the  escape  of  the  gas,  than  it  is  to  plug  the  well.  In  many 
cases,  as  the  one  above  cited,  a  gas  well  with  a  cai)acity  of  many  millions  of  cubic 
feet  per  day  is  permitted  to  flow  unchecked  in  the  hojie  that  it  will  some  day  drill 
itself  into  oil.  The  gas  is  all  wasted  to  save  the  small  amount  of  oil.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  6000  cubic  feet  of  gas  has  a  fuel  value  equivalent  to  a  barrel  of 
oil,  it  will  be  understood  that  6,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  equals  a  thousand  barrels 
of  oil.  In  many  cases  the  e(|uivalent  of  1000  barrels  of  oil  is  permitted  to  go  tO' 
waste  each  day  in  order  to  save  ten  or  twenty  barrels  of  oil.  For  these  reasons 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas  are  day  after  day  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  valualjle  fuel,  which  should  be  saved  for  future  generations.  This  waste 
is  nothing  short  of  criminal,  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  people  were  awakening 
to  a  realization  of  conditions. 

Gas  from  the  heart  of  the  Mid-Continent  Field  is  being  piped  in  all  directions. 
Lines  lead  northeast  to  Topeka  and  Kansas  City,  east  to  Joplin,  northwest  to 
Wichita,  southwest  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  southeast  to  Muskogee.     In  the  States 
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of  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  (  Jklahonia  there  are  over  215,000  different  consumers 
snijplied    with   i^'as    from    the    ^lid-Contineiil   iMeld. 

A  brief  history  of  the  develo])nient  of  the  g^is  industry  in  (  )khdioina,  citinti,'  a 
few  of  the  most  striking  specific  instances,  may  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the 
problem. 

The  first  natural  gas  pii)e  line  in  the  Oklahoma  fields  was  built  in  1903-4  from 
the  gas  fields  near  Independence,  Kan.,  and  from  which  point  a  line  ran  to  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  taking  in  various  cities  and  towns  along  the  line.  ./\t  that  time  there 
was  an  enormous  amount  of  gas  developed  in  tlie  Kansas  pool,  the  o]K'n  flow  vol- 
ume from  all  the  wells  totalling  over  one  billion  fi\e  hundred  million  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  day.  For  the  first  few  years  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  field  oper- 
ation except  to  the  matter  of  drilling  on  leases  in  order  to  hold  them.  The  idea  of 
a  shortage  of  gas  at  that  time  was  never  dreamed  of.  The  Company,  urged  on  by 
the  ])eople  of  the  various  cities  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  pipe  line,  kept  lay- 
ing branch  lines  into  practically  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  an\-  im])ortance  in  south- 
eastern Kansas.  This  was  a  natural  and  proper  development  of  the  industry,  Init 
the  evil  day  came  when  financiers  began  to  build  large  smelters  and  cement  plants 
at  various  points  adjacent  to  the  gas  pool.  These  smelters  and  cement  companies 
built  their  own  |)ipe  lines  into  the  gas  pool  and  for  three  years  their  demand  upon 
its  contents  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Cas  Companies.  The  gas  was  sold  for 
only  a  few  cents  per  thousand  and  this  enormous  field  was  verv  quickly  depleted. 
This  evil  was  not  entirel\-  the  fault  of  the  smelter  and  cement  interests.  They 
could  not  be  blamed  for  building  their  plants  where  thev  could  get  the  cheapest 
fuel.  The  management  of  the  Gas  Companies  realized  the  dangers  of  such  an 
enormous  drain  upon  the  field  but  they  were  unable  to  keep  the  smelters  out.  The 
result  is  noVv  very  apparent.  Today  this  Kansas  pool  has  very  little  gas  and  it  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  large  and  expensive  compressors. 

in  1909  the  gas  companies  in  Kansas  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  sup])lv 
and  the  only  available  source  was  to  the  south  in  Oklahoma.  When  tiiey  began 
to  extend  their  line  into  that  region  they  were  speedily  stopped  by  the  state  author- 
ities, who  claimed  that  the  gas  in  Oklahoma  could  not  be  transported  outside  of 
the  state.  After  a  long  liard  fought  legal  battle,  which  was  finally  terminated  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  tlie  gas  com])anies  were  a])le  to 
pipe  the  gas  out  of  Oklahoma.  The  smelters  and  cement  manufacturers  immediate- 
ly followed  the  natural  gas  companies  into  Oklahoma.  The  pool  near  Caney.  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Kansas  state  line  was  the  first  to  which  the  various  interests 
extended  their  lines.  This  pool  liardly  lasted  a  year.  The  ])ipe  lines  were  then 
extended  farther  south  to  what  is  known  as  tlie  1  logshooter  pool,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Kansas  line.     For  the  past  three  years  these  big  trunk  lines 
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have  been  taking  out  of  the  pool  an  average  of  nearly  200,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
day.  This  pool  has  been  unalile  to  stand  this  enormous  drainage.  The  rock  pres- 
sure has  decreased  very  rapidly  and  at  the  present  time  about  one-half  of  the 
wells  have  been  abandoned  and  the  field  will  only  produce  about  10  to  15%  of  its 
original  capacitv,  and  in  order  to  produce  that  quantity,  it  must  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  large  compressor  stations.  During  the  past  year  there  have  been  three 
large  compressor  stations  erected  in  the  Hogshooter  pool,  and  it  is  an  open  ques- 
tion today  whether  there  will  be  enough  additional  gas  to  pump  from  the  field  to 
pay  for  erection  of  these  stations.  The  smelters  and  cement  companies  have  dis- 
continued the  extension  of  their  pipe  lines  into  Oklahoma  and  it  is  hoped,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  that  state,  as  well  as  in  Kansas,  that  these  companies  will 
use  other  fuel  than  natural  gas  in  the  future. 

In  addition  to  the  Caney  and  Hogshooter  pools,  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  gas  was  discovered  at  Collinsville  in  the  year  1906.  The  pool  covered 
an  area  of  about  one  mile  in  width  and  three  miles  long.  In  the  fall  of  1909  lines 
were  extended  into  this  field,  and  in  the  fall  of  1911  two  smelters  were  erected  at 
Collinsville,  which  demanded  ten  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day  from  the  pool. 
During  the  year  1912  it  is  estimated  that  thirty  million  feet  of  gas  was  taken  out 
by  the  dififerent  companies  each  day.  The  rock  pressure  and  volume  dropped  off 
rapidly  and  only  twenty  million  feet  per  clay  can  be  procured  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  life  of  this  pool  will  not  exceed  two  years  more. 

The  Osage  gas  pool,  located  in  the  Osage  Nation,  was  first  discovered  in  the 
year  1901.  In  1903  the  gas  was  piped  to  Tulsa.  The  rock  pressure  in  this  field, 
which  originally  was  600  pounds,  is  now  do\\n  to  150  pounds. 

The  Glenn  pool  and  Taneha  gas  fields  were  discovered  in  1907.  A  number 
of  gas  wells  drilled  into  this  field  range  in  volume  from  two  to  thirty-five  million 
feet,  but  declined  or  became  exhausted  very  rapidly,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
gas  that  was  allowed  to  escape  through  producing  oil  wells.  Very  little  gas  from 
this  pool  was  marketed. 

A  pool  was  discovered  south  of  Mounds  in  1907.  Four  wells  were  drilled 
which  had  a  volume  of  from  eight  to  ten  million  feet.  AMth  one  exception  these 
wells  have  been  exhausted  and  abandoned. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  gas  wells  drilled  in  the  Bald  Hill  pool.  Several 
of  these  wells  came  in  with  a  volume  of  from  ten  to  thirty  million  feet.  The 
pressure  and  volume  rapidly  declined,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  gas  wasted  through 
the  oil  wells.     No  gas  has  been  marketed  from  this  pool. 

The  Morris  pool  was  discovered  in  the  year  1907-8.  Both  gas  and  oil  were 
produced.     The  only  gas  marketed  from  this   field  was  conveyed   to  the   towns  of 
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Okmulgee  and  Morris.  Tlie  rock  pressure  and  volume  al  this  present  time  is 
about  one-halt  the  original  amount. 

In  the  Tiger  Flats  |)ool,  almut  nine  miles  southwest  of  Oknudgee,  two  gas 
wells  were  drilled  in  the  vear  I'M  1.  At  the  ])resent  time  these  wells  are  shut  in  and 
no  gas  has  been  marketed.  Se\-eral  dry  holes  have  been  drilled  to  the  south  and 
west  \\hieh  indicated  that  the  ])ool  does  not  co\-er  a  very  large  area. 

At  Winchell  is  located  the  ilenryetta  or  Schulter  pool,  in  which  a  number 
of  gas  wells  ha\-e  lieen  developed  in  the  same  sand  from  which  oil  has  l)een  ]M'0- 
duced.  These  wells  range  from  five  to  twenty-five  million  feet  in  volume.  The 
pressure  is  diminishing  very  rapidly,  due  to  the  waste  of  gas  by  producing  oil 
wells. 

Within  the  past  ninetv  davs  1  was  informed  by  a  man,  conversant  with  condi- 
tions, that  he  stood  ready  to  contract  to  deliver  500.000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
day  from  Okmulgee  County.  Very  little  of  the  gas  in  this  county  is  now  being 
utilized.     The  greater  part  of  it  is  shut  in. 

The  latest  gas  pool  discovered  in  Oklahoma  is  known  as  the  Gushing  field. 
From  the  present  developments  in  this  field  the  sand  looks  (|uite  favorable  to  cover 
a  large  area  of  gas-producing  territory.  The  present  production  is  estimated  at 
130,000,000  cubic  feet  per  day.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  several  strata  in  the  Gush- 
ing field,  ])ro(luce  both  oil  and  gas,  it  is  im])ossible  to  estimate  how  long  the  gas 
will  last  in  this  field.  In  all  probability  it  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the 
gas  in  other  oil  pools  developed  and  operated  in  Oklahoma. 

The  matter  of  the  conservation  of  the  gas  has  recently  been  taken  u])  by  the 
L'nited  vStates  Government.  ]\Iuch  of  the  lands  upon  which  gas  is  found  belongs 
to  the  Indians,  who  are  still  government  wards.  Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  liureau  of 
Mines,  with  his  assistants,  has  been  conducting  experiments  along  the  lines  first 
successfullv  carried  out   in  certain  Galifornia  fields. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  so  far  done  along  this  line  has  been  in  the  Gush- 
ing field,  v^ome  of  the  upjjcr  sands  contain  large  amounts  of  gas  and  but  little 
oil.  The  drillers  do  not  want  the  gas,  cannot  H^e  it,  but  do  want  the  oil  which  is 
contained  in  the  lower  sands.  The  problem  is  to  shut  in  this  ujiper  gas  and  ])ermit 
the  driller  to  proceed  to  the  oil  sand  below. 

The  methods  emplo\ed  bv  Dr.  llolmes  consist  of  "mudding  in'"  the  upper 
p"as  sands.  That  is  to  sa\-.  when  the  sand  is  encotmtered  mud  is  forced  down 
the  well  and  back  into  the  sands,  the  intention  being  to  fill  the  pores  in  the  sand 
rock,  and  i)revent  the  escape  of  gas.  As  might  have  been  expected  the  first  exper- 
iments were  only  moderately  successful,  last  attempts  have  shown  the  plans  to 
be  feasible.     It  is  l)elieved  that  in  most  cases  the  gas  may  l)e  shut  in  by  this  method. 
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No  one  regrets  the  waste  of  natural  gas  going  on  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field 
more  than  the  natural  gas  men  themselves.  They  are  desirous  of  conserving  and 
using  all  the  gas  available,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  development  has  l)een  so 
rapid  and  so  luanv  new  fields  are  constantly  being  opened  itp,  that  the  gas  men 
have  difficulty  in  extending  their  lines  to  the  new  wells. 

One  method  of  conserving  the  gas  which  should  perhaps  be  discussed  in  this 
place,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gasoline.  It  has  been  found  that  much  of  the  gas 
coming  from  oil  sands  contains  a  coiisiderable  amottnt  of  gasoline  in  the  gaseous 
form.  Tn  rare  instances  is  gasoline  found  in  the  gas  from  wells  which  do  not 
contain  oil.     In  other  words  "dry  gas"  so-called  contains  little  or  no  gasoline. 

Throughout  a  number  of  the  oil  pools  in  the  Mid-Continent  Field  gasoline 
plants  have  been  installed.  The  casing-head  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  gas  which 
conies  from  around  the  casing,  is  run  into  a  compressor,  condensed  and  liquified. 
Considerable  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  manipulation  and  marketing  of 
this  gasoline.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  amount  of 
naptha,  which  ]iroduct,  howe\-er,  can  easily  be  inirchased  from  the  refiners  in  the 
field.  Experiments  have  shown  that  from  three  to  five  gallons  of  gasoline  may  be 
manufactured  from  each  thoitsand  cttbic  feet  of  casing-head  gas.  There  are  now 
nearlv  twenty  gasoline  plants  in  active  operation  in  the  field  and  more  are  being 
built. 

The  future  of  the  conservation  of  gas  in  the  Mid-Continent  Fields  holds  much 
of  promise.  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  as  new  fields  are  developed  very  much 
natural  gas  will  still  go  to  waste,  and  while  it  must  be  understood  that  nnich 
remains  tO'  be  done  in  the  way  of  the  utilization  of  this  product,  we  can  but  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  conditions  are  much  better  than  in  former  years.  As  new 
oil  fields  are  developed  much  gas  will  continue  to  escape  before  pipe  lines  can  be 
brought  in.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  outlying  districts  where  new  wells 
sometime  come  in  many  miles  from  any  lines.  On  the  other  hand  the  practical 
exhaustion  of  the  gas  in  Kansas,  and  the  larger  fields  in  northern  Oklahoma,  has 
taught  the  gas  companies  the  absolute  necessity  of  attempting  to  conserve  all  the 
gas  in  sight.  The  gas  com])anies  are  spending  much  money  in  building  new  lines 
and  installing  machinery. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  teaching  the  drillers  how  to  shut  in  the 
gas  in  the  upper  sands,  the  utilization  of  casing-head  gas  for  the  manufacture  of 
gasoline,  and  the  activities  of  the  companies  in  attempting  to  utilize  all  the  gas  in 
sight,  are  all  hopeful  signs. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished, 
but  the  results  of  the  past  few  months  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  prodigal  and  unchecked  waste  of  nature's  most  priceless  fuel  in 
the  Mid-Continent  Field  will  cease. 


OREGON  PROBLEMS  OF  RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 


By  H.  N.  Lawrie.* 


The  problem  of  conservation  is  probably  the  most  important  for  national  consid- 
eration at  the  present  time,  for  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  use  of  our  natural  resources 
depends  the  future  prosperity  and  well  being  of  our  nation.  The  public  brain  is 
now  much  confused  since  so  many  conflicting  and  varying  views  of  this  subject 
have  been  presented,  and  is  therefore  in  need  of  clarification.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  will  be  most  effective,  if  it  succeeds  in  concentrating  these  manv  diverse 
opinions  held  with  regard  to  conservation,  into  a  set  of  principles  which  will  be- 
come a  unit  in  the  public  brain,  and  henceforth  for  this  reason  a  true  guide  for 
operation  both  independently  and  liy  way  of  innovations  in  legislation,  should  the 
same  be  found  necessary.  With  this  idea  in  view,  it  is  my  privilege  to  convey  to 
you,  the  most  recent  tribunal  assembled  for  joint  del)ate  upon  this  subject  of  con- 
servation, ojiinions  based  on  Oregon  problems  of  resource  development. 

Advancement  of  Science  a  Substantial  .lid  to  Coiisen'ation :  Mining,  milling 
and  metallurgical  practice  has  made  a  tremendous  advancement  in  the  past  decade 
and  every  improvement  has  resulted  in  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resource. 
In  Oregon,  the  elimination  of  natural  waste,  through  lack  of  development,  is  the 
chief  cause  for  study.  With  sixty-one  million  acres  in  total  area,  and  but  four 
million  acres  in  cultivation,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  but  a  small  develop- 
ment. Since  the  human,  agricultural,  timber,  water  and  mineral  resources  over- 
lap, it  is  a])parent  that  a  discussion  of  conservation  must  take  into  consideration 
the  basic  elements  involved  in  each.  An  equilibrium  of  development  of  the  five 
factors  is  imminent  to  the  ideal  of  economics  of  production,  and  where  one  of 
the  resources  of  the  five  must  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to  render  ])ossible  the  develop- 
ment of  one  of  the  remaining  four,  it  is  reprehensible  and  lo  be  condemned. 
Examples:  First:  The  destruction  of  agricultural  jjursuits  ])\  smelter  fumes  or 
stream  pollution.  Two:  An  excessive  power  development  in  anv  one  water-shed, 
therein'  depriving  the  \alk'_\'  land  from  irrigation.  Three:  A  waste  of  the  limber 
resources  by  slashing  and  burning  as  a  means  of  reclaiming  land  for  agricultural 
use.  Four:  A  consumption  of  coal  for  the  generation  of  energy  when  hydro- 
electric energy  is  available.     Five:     A  waste  of  human  energy,  due  to  inefiicient 
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labor  application,  or  the  farming  of  lands  capable  of  increased  production  with 
fertilization,  irrigation,  drainage  or  all  three  combined. 

In  many  instances,  the  force  of  necessity  and  the  limits  of  investment,  hold 
sway.  But  sh(_)uld  we  consider  the  five  well  defined  quantities  in  this  ec|uation  of 
equilibrium,  and  so  co-ordinate  the  five  functions  of  development,  the  risk  of  error 
would  be  limited  and  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  l)ecome  a  certainty. 

The  Dcvclo lament  of  Energy:  Hydro-Elcctric  vs.  Coal:  Of  the  sixty-six 
million  available  hydro-electric  horse  power  in  the  United  States,  but  five  mil- 
lion are  developed  at  the  present  time.  This  type  of  installation  is  l)e- 
ing  rapidly  extended,  which  indicates  that  the  future  will  demand  less  coal  for  the 
generation  of  energy  and  the  conservation  of  the  coal  resource  will  result.  Out- 
side of  locomotive  haulage,  twenty-six  million  horse  power  is  annually  generated 
by  coal.  There  is  available,  therefore,  more  than  double  this  horse  power  equiv- 
alent in  terms  of  hydro-electric  power  now  going  to  waste.  It  is  apparent  from 
these  figures  and  with  the  present  acceleration  of  hydro-electric  operations  that 
there  is  no  imminent  danger  of  the  premature  consumption  of  our  coal  resources. 
The  chief  danger  lies  in  monopoly  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  limitation  of  develop- 
ment, due  to  inefficient  laws,  both  national  and  state,  on  the  other.  The  Oregon 
water  code  was  created  with  the  idea  of  limiting  monopoly,  and  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  power  and  irrigation  develoj)ment  with  equal  efficiency. 

Interstate  Streams:  Much  of  the  water  power  in  the  west  must  be  de- 
rived from  inter-state  streams.  It  is  not  too  early  to  call  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  error  in  administering  the  water  rights  of  interstate  streams.  It 
has  been  common  practice  to  consider  the  development  of  such  streams  by  sections, 
rather  than  to  map  out  the  water  shed  as  a  whole,  when  considering  any  partic- 
ular project.  Any  states  which  contain  sections  of  the  water  shed  of  the  same 
stream  should  combine  by  legislative  appropriation  to  map  out  the  entire  water 
shed  with  respect  to  power  and  irrigation  development.  Otherwise,  the  principle 
of  conservation  as  represented  by  the  equation  of  equilibrium  would  be  sacrificed, 
and  a  possible  resource  crippled  or  lost.  At  the  1913  legislative  assembly  of  Oregon 
and  Washington,  a  joint  appropriation  of  $15,000  each  was  voted,  to  investigate 
the  Celili  Falls  Power  Development.  At  this  point  in  the  Columbia  river,  it  is  esti- 
mated two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horse  power  will  be  available,  and  that  the 
same  could  be  sold  for  $9.00  per  horse  power  per  year.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  a  tremendous  industrial  development  could  operate  on  such  cheap  pow- 
er, and  that  this  would  require  an  extremely  large  capital  investment  in  proportion 
to  the  original  investment  in  the  power  plant.  An  unrestricted  private  corpora- 
tion with  high  charges  would  limit  seriously  the  influx  oi  industry  which  is  not 
desired  by  either  state. 
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TJic  Equation  of  F.quilibriuui  Must  be  Controlled  b\  Nation  and  State:  From 
experience  it  is  not  practical  for  tlie  capitalist  or  the  corporation  to  consider  the 
elements  of  the  e(|uilibriuni  e(|uation.  and  lience  it  is  clear  that  only  1)y  federal 
and  state  control  \vc  may  hope  to  combine  the  most  lo.t^ical  development  of  our 
natural  resources  with  the  highest  degree  ,of  efficiency.  It  is  also  imperative, 
considering  our  premise  that  there  should  be  the  closest  co-operation  between  the 
corporation  entering  upon  a  project — the  state  commissions  in  control  of  their 
respective  branches  of  resource  development,  and  especially  tiie  latter,  with  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 

Resource  Commissions  of  Oregon:  'I'he  result  of  constructive  legislation. 
These  commissions  represent  the  state  control  of  the  Elements  of  the  Equation  of 
Ecjuilibrium  as  applied  to  the  development  of  natural  resources.  These  commis- 
sions also  become  agencies  through  which  close  co-operation  with  government 
departments  and  bureaus  is  made  possible. 

1.  Tlie  Oregon  Conservation  Commission;  Duties:  To  ascertain  and  make 
known  the  natural  resources  of  the  state:  to  co-operate  with  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Commission  to  the  end,  that  the  natural  resources  of  the  State  may  be  con- 
served and  put  to  the  highest  use. 

2.  Oregon  State  Immigration  Commission ;  Duties:  Transaction  of  immi- 
gration matters  for  the  state.  Has  issued  the  Oregon  Almanac,  a  statistical  refer- 
ence book  and  general  information  for  the  guidance  of  prospective  settlers. 

3.  The  Desert  Land  Board  controls  reclamation  and  enters  into  contracts 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  on  acts  of  Congress: 

4.  State  Board  of  I'orestry,  State  Forester  in  Charge:  Object — Protection 
State  Forest  Lands.  To  illustrate  the  co-operation  of  the  state  with  the  Federal 
service,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Forester 
in  charge  at  Portland  Oregon  is  a  member  of  this  Commission. 

5.  Oregon  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology  Commission  has  an  appropria- 
tion of  $40,000  to  conduct  research  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state 
with  special  reference  to  their  economic  ])ro(lucts;  administered  bv  a  com- 
mission of  seven  members.  The  President  of  the  University  of  Oregon  ;md 
President  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  are  E.x-Officio  meml)ers.  Three 
must  be  technically  qualified  and  the  remaining  two  memljcrs  must  be  activelv 
engaged  in  mining.     Eight  Committees  were  appointed  from  tiiis  ])ersonnel. 

First,  Metal  and  hydraulic  mining. 

Two,  Ceramics, 

Three,  Fuels,  salines  and  fertilizers, 

Four,  Road  materials, 

Five,  Forestry  relations, 
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Six,  Conservation, 

Seven,  Transportation, 

Eiglit,  Finance. 

The  Chairman  of  each  committee  is  a  man  well  seasoned  by  experience  in  the 
work  coming  under  his  sui)ervision.  A  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
selected  by  the  Commission  who  assumes  the  acti\-c  charge  of  all  field  parties.  This 
season  we  entered  into  two  co-operative  contracts  with  the  U.  S.  Geological  survey 
These  were  mutually  advantageous  and  the  state  wins  the  enlarged  benefit. 

O re <^ flit's  Xafifliial  Forest:  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  (Oregon's  area  is  in  the 
national  forest.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  this  area  is  above  the  five  thousand  foot 
altitude,  about  17  1-2  per  cent  l^etween  the  four  and  five  thousand  foot  con- 
tours, and  nine  per  cent  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  1'he  topograjjln-  of  this  reserve  area  being  very  new  is  rough  and  preci])i- 
tous.  The  area  possible  of  farming  is  therefore  limited,  and  not  attractive  on 
account  of  its  remoteness  from  transportation.  We  have  heard  many  comi)laints 
since  the  creation  of  this  forest  reserve,  on  the  ground  that  it  witblield  agricultural 
land  from  settlement.  This  analysis  shows  that  such  argument  is  erroneous. 
These  same  people  urge  that  the  state  should  own  this  national  forest.  The  Oregon 
Conservation  Commission  made  a  thorough  research  of  the  problem  and  their  con- 
clusions are  as  follows : 

"This  Comiuission  does  not  wish  its  position  misunderstood.  From  a  selfish 
standpoint,  if  from  no  higher  motive,  as  citizens  of  this  state  directly  interested  in 
its  speedy  development,  it  favors  the  widest  and  wisest  use  of  our  natural  resources. 
It  believes  all  agricultural  land  should  be  open  to  the  settler,  and  every  encourage- 
ment given  the  prospector.  It  believes  in  maintaining  in  every  possible  way  the 
greatest  possible  opportunitv  to  the  individual  striving  to  better  his  condition.  To 
do  this,  we  do  not  believe  the  interest  of  the  public  should  be  deliberately  sacri- 
ficed under  the  guise  of  development  or  under  the  temptation  for  immediate  person- 
al gain.  The  forests  are  a  public  asset,  a  i^ublic  resource.  They  till  a  function  in 
nature's  i^lan,  that  necessarily  not  only  now  Imt  always  will  be  impartial  in  the 
orderly  and  growing  life  of  our  nation.  They  will  not  only  serve,  if  conserved,  to 
furni.sh  forever  a  never  failing  source  of  supply  of  lumber,  but  under  God's  provi- 
dence serve  even  more  useful  purposes  in  other  directions. 

"The  sole  question  is  what  agency  will  best  secure  results.  The  forests  are  as 
national  as  the  rivers  they  help  maintain,  and  as  broad  in  their  influence  as  the 
plains  for  which  they  store  the  life  giving  water.  It  would  seem  that  every  one 
except  those  directly  interested  in  ])rofiting  thereby  has  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
arain  bv  a  transfer  from  nation  to  state. 
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"In  our  opiiiiDii  ihc  proposition  is  wron^'  in  |)rinci]ik'  and  wuuld  he  disaslrous 
in  results.  The  lime  may  come  when  such  a  step  may  l)e  jusliliahle  and  i)ropcr. 
hut  this  is  an  eventuahty  not  necessary  now  to  (hscuss. 

"Tliis  Commission  would  fail  in  its  duty  and  he  unfaithful  to  the  trust  im- 
posed in  it  did  it  not  defend  this  heritaQ'e  of  all  the  i)eo])le  ai4'ainst  anv  attempt, 
no  matter  how  well  meaniuii',  for  its  spoliation,  hi  the  interests  of  the  whule  ])eo- 
ple  we  suhmil  that  this  ^"reat  resource  should  remain  ])ul)hc  ])ro])ertv,  used  and 
controlled  in  the  interest  of  the  ])ul)lic,  and  all  who  helieve  this  should  resist  all 
attempts  in  whatever  guise  they  appear,  to  transfer  the  national  forests  to  the  states. 
as  the  first  step  towards  a  complete  private  monopoly  of  the  forests,  and  the  first 
gun  of  a  direct  attack  upon  true  conservation." 

Mineral  Resource  of  Forest  Reserir  :  For  the  same  reasons  that  the  agri- 
cultural possihilities  in  the  forest  reserve  are  limited,  there  is  more  of  a  gen- 
eral occurrence  of  mineral  resource.  The  jjolicy  of  the  forestry  ser\ice  as 
outlined  in  their  re])ort  to  the  American  Alining  Congress  earlv  this  vear,  would 
indicate  that  thev  are  in  f;ivor  of  assisting  the  ])rospector  l)\-  the  closest  co-o])era- 
tion  and  to  rei)lace  any  enmity  which  might  ha\e  incurred  thro'  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  his  true  position  with  regard  to  resource  de\'elopnienl.  He  is  now  regard- 
ed as  an  asset  to  assist  in  protecting  the  ])uhlic  domain,  rather  than  an  interloper 
seeking  to  misappropriate  the  national  forest  hy  mineral  filings.  Since  March  2nd. 
l'^07,  no  reserves  have  heen  created  in  Oregon  and  the  ])olic\-  to  sell  the  ripe  and 
hurned  o\er  timher  has  heen  inaugurated  with  good  effect.  I  f  there  has  heen  an\' 
retardation  in  the  resource  development  on  the  jjuhlic  domain  it  has  heen  due  to 
inefificient  law  rather  than  mal-administration  of  the  law.  Some  }ears  ago,  settle- 
ment was  made  difficult  through  delays  which  arose  from  ])recautions,  the  De])art- 
ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  lM;)restry  Service  found  it  necessar\-  to  emplov  to 
])rotect  the  puhlic  domain  from  the  land  speculator,  and  lliereh\-  conser\'e  it  for  the 
use  of  the  settler  for  family  supi)ort. 

The  present  administration:  The  people  of  (  )regon  are  extremelv  well  ])leased 
with  the  Honorahle  kranklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  lie  is  a  man 
extremelv  well  versed  in  i>rol>lems  of  natural  resource  development,  and  iudging 
from  his  speeches  on  the  suhject  of  reclamation,  while  in  (  )regon.  we  were  thor- 
oughlv  convinced  that  his  would  he  an  extremely  actiw  administration  for 
development.  .\t  a  hancpiet  given  in  his  honor,  at  the  Commercial  Cluh  of  i'oriland. 
Oregon,  the  lion.  (  )swald  West,  Covernor  of  Oregon,  made  the  follow  ing  remark  : 
"That  in  the  course  of  ilie  past  four  months,  more  transactions  with  the  l)e])art- 
menl  of  the  Interior  had  heen  culminated  than  during  a  period  co\-ering  the  ])ast 
four  vears."  This  indicates  that  our  vSecretar_\-  of  the  Inlerioi-  has  the  right  kind 
of  scissors  to  cut  red  tape,  which  has  heen  ])re\-iousl\-  a  menace  to  our  development. 
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Suggestions  to  Aid  Fci'clof'mciit :  It  is  not  for  me  to-  essay  any  changes 
in  the  laws  governing  onr  natnral  resources,  but  I  would  like  to  place 
before  vou  for  consideration  a  few  suggestions : 

1st.  The  l)ur(len  of  classification  of  our  ])u])lic  domain  should  not  rest  with 
the  apiJJicant  who  is  desiring  to  win  title.  The  work  of  classifying"  the  public 
domain  should  be  accelerated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  classification  should  be 
comprehensi\-e,  antl  if  practicable,  should  include  the  possibilities  of  agriculture, 
timber  and  mineral  development  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Complications  arising  from  the  Apax  law  are  numerous,  and  have  a 
marked  tendencv  io  withhold  valuable  deposits  from  develo]Mnent.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  some  revision  of  the  law  governing  mineral  patent. 

3.  The  prospector  should  find  relief  in  a  law  which  would  enable  him  to  file 
the  possible  extension  of  his  vein,  which  does  not  out-crop  land  adjacent  to  his 
discovered  claim.  Much  development  is  either  prohibitive,  or  extremely  expensive, 
due  to  the  absence  of  such  protective  rights,  and  often  an  injustice  to  the  original 
locator  results. 

4.  A  system  of  federal  co-operation  with  the  prospector  should  be  developed, 
in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  time  to  the  work  of  prospecting,  rather  than 
that  of  trail  cutting.  The  west  is  a  difificult  country  at  liest,  in  which  to  prospect, 
and  this  Federal  assistance  would  mean  much  in  opening  up  the  mineral  resources. 

5.  The  states  should  be  urged  to  provide  winter  courses  in  mineralogy  and 
elementar}'  geology  for  the  benefit  of  the  prosjiector,  thereby  increasing  his  ineffi- 
ciency, and  so  stimulate  the  development  of  the  mining  industry. 

Thanking  you  for  your  close  attention,  I  respectfully  sulnnit  these  suggestions 
for  your  consideration. 


CONSERVATION  AS  APPLIED  TO  METHODS  OF 

MINING  PHOSPHATE 


By  E.  H.  Skllards.* 

The  niininq-  of  phosphate  in  Florida,  and  T  believe  the  same  applies  to  other 
fields,  is  carried  on  by  companies  well  equipped  for  the  business,  and  managed  bv 
men  well  trained  for  this  work  and  ingenious  in  the  methods  of  producing  phos- 
phate rock  on  an  economic  basis.  It  is,  therefore,  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  or  fault 
finding  that  I  approach  this  subject  of  conservation  as  applied  to  phosphate  min- 
ing. In  fact  the  present  mining  jjractices  are  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  existing 
conditions.  The  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  on  the  one  hand  demand  phos- 
phate rock,  while  on  the  other  hand  economic  necessity  demands  that  the  mining 
of  the  rock  be  carried  on,  upon  a  money  making  or  at  least  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
That  there  is  a  great  waste  in  phosphate  in  connection  with  the  mining  operations 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  the  miners  and  much  regretted  bv  them.  Under  these 
conditions  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  scientific  investigator,  without  criticism  of 
existing  conditions,  to  find  if  possible  economic  methods  of  reducing  the  waste  or 
of  utilizing  the  waste  material. 

I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  the  Florida  fields  with  which  I  am  familiar, 
and  discussing  the  Florida  conditions  I  wish  to  say,  that  no  class  of  miners  will 
more  gladly  welcome  suggestions  nor  more  promptly  apply  methods  reducing 
waste  than  will  those  engaged  in  mining  the  Florida  phosphates. 

It  is  alwavs  more  agreeable  to  bring  lo  an  assembly  of  this  kind  the  solution 
of  some  difticult  prol)lem.  In  this  instance,  however,  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  statement  of  a  problem  for  which  the  solution  is  yet  to  be  found. 

Two  kinds  of  phosi)hale  rock  are  now  being  mined  in  bdorida,  the  land  peb- 
ble and  the  hard  rock.  The  deposits  which  carry  the  hard  rock  phosphate  are 
found  o\er  a  considerable  extent  of  country  in  the  western  part  of  the  central 
peninsular  I'lorida.  The  area  includes  the  southern  part  of  Columbia  and  Suwan- 
nee Counties,  the  western  part  of  Alachua  and  Marion  Counties,  the  eastern  part 
of  Levy,  Citrus  and  Hernando  Counties,  and  the  northern  part  of  Pasco  County. 
From  north  to  south  the  hard  rock  area  extends  through  a  distance  of  about  100 
miles.  Its*  width  from  east  to  west  is  variable.  The  greatest  width  is  found  in 
Marion  County,  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  half  of  this  county  being  included 


*State   Geologist   of   Florida. 
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in  this  hell.  West  of  the  Suwannee  l\i\-er  a  limited  amount  of  hard  rock  i)lios- 
])hate  has  heen  found  in  Lafavette,  'i'aylor  and  Jefferson  Counties.  The  mines 
now  oi>eratin,iL;' are  found  in  a  narrow  helt  reaching'  from  Alachua  to  llernando 
Counties.  Mining-  has  heen  carried  on  continuously  in  this  section  for  more  than 
two  decades,  h'orty  plants  under  the  ownership  of  fourteen  companies  were  oper- 
ating' in  this  section  at  the  hes^'innint^'  of  the  present  vear. 

The  land  ])el)hle  phosphates  are  found  in  southern  idorida  in  Polk  and  llills- 
horo  Counties,  and,  as  will  he  explained  later,  are  of  a  different  type  from  the  hard 
rock  deposits. 

The  matrix  in  which  the  hard  rock  ])hos])hate  is  imhedded  is  extremely  varia- 
hle.  The  formation  includes  a  mixture  of  ntaterials  from  various  sources  and  of 
the  most  diAcrse  character,  further  con'i])licated  hv  i)ronounced  chemical  activity 
within  the  formation  itself.  The  prevailui^"  phase  of  the  formation  is  feehlv  coher- 
ent, more  or  less  ])hosphatic,  light  gray  sands.  Aside  from  these  sands  the  princi- 
l)al  materials  of  the  formation  are  clays,  i)hosphate  rock.  Hint  houlders,  limestone 
inclusions,  pehhle  conglomerate,  erratic  and  occasional  water-worn  tlint  pehbles, 
vertebrate  and  invertebrate  fossils. 

The  gray  sands  may  be  ol^served  in  every  pit  that  has  been  excavated  in  this 
section.  Moreover,  from  drill  and  prospect  holes  it  is  known  that  these  sands  occur 
very  generally  over  the  intervening  or  barren  area.  The  sands  are  of  medium 
course  texture,  the  grains  being  roughly  angular.  The  amount  of  phosphate  asso- 
ciated with  these  sands  is  variable.  Upon  ])rolonged  ex])osure,  as  seen  in  numer- 
ous abandoned  pits,  these  sands  oxidize  at  the  surface,  assuming  a  pink  or  purple 
color.  ^^  hen  affected  by  slow  decay  and  b\-  water,  carrving  more  or  less  iron  in 
solution,  thev  become  reddish  or  ochre  yellow  in  color. 

The  cla}-s  in  this  formation  occur  locally  as  clay  lenses  imljedded  in  the  sand, 
or  separating  the  sand  from  the  phosphate  rock,  or  overlying  the  phosphate  rock. 
The  clays  are  often  of  a  light  buff'  or  blue  color.  When  Iving  near  the  surface, 
howe\-er,  they  often  oxidize  tO'  varying  shades  of  red.  The  phosphate  boulders 
seem  to  liave  a  tendency  to  group  around  and  to  be  associated  with  local  clav  lenses. 
Frequently  the  i)ro(lucti\-e  pit  gives  place  laterally  to  barren  gray  sands. 

I'dint  lioulders  occur  locallv  in  this  formation  in  some  abundance,  and  occa- 
sionally phosphate  pits  that  are  otherwise  workable  are  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  number  of  flint  boulders  encountered.  The  flint  boulders  are  usually  oval  or 
somewhat  llattened  in  shape  and  are  of  \arying  size,  some  weighing  several  tons. 
The  exterior  is  usurdly  of  a  light  color.  vSonie  of  the  boulders  are  hollow  and  occa- 
sionall}'  the  ca\it_\'  is  filled  with  water;  other  Ijoulders  are  solid,  compact  and  of  a 
bluish  color  throughout.  Occasional  limestone  inclusions  are  found  in  these 
deposits. 
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Phosphate  rock,  althouiili  the  constituent  of  special  economic  interest,  never- 
theless makes  up  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  formation.     The  pliosphate  in  these 
deposits  is  found  as  fragmentary  rock,  holder    rock,    plate    and    pehhle    rock,    soft 
phosphate  and  i)hosphatic  clays.     The  houlders   are  often   of   large   size,   in   some 
instances  weighing  several  tons,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  necessary  that  they  he 
broken  up  hy  hlasting  before  heing  removed  from   the  pit.      It  is  also  necessary  to 
operate  a  rock  crusher  in  connection  with  all  hard  rock  phosphate  mines  to  reduce 
the  larger  pieces  of  rock  to  a  size  suitable  for  shipping.   The  soft  phosphate,  the  very 
fine  pebble  and  the  phosphatic  clays,  are  unavoidably  lost  in  mining.     The  relative 
amount  of  material  that  it  is  necessary  to  handle  to  obtain  a  definite  amount  of 
phosphate  is  always  variable  with  each  pit  and  with  the  different  parts  of  any  one 
pit.     The  workable  deposits  lying  within    this    formation   occur   very    irregularly. 
While  at  once  locality  the  jihosphate  may  lie  at  the  surface,  elsewhere  it  may  be 
so  deep  as  not  to  be  economically  worked;  while  a  deposit  once  located  may  cover 
more  or  less  continuously  a  tract  of  land  some  acres  in  extent,  elsewhere  a  dejiosit 
appearing  equally  promising  on  the  surface,  may  in  reality  be  found  to  he  of  a 
very  limited  extent.    As  to  location,  depth    from   surface,   extent   into   the   ground, 
lateral  extent,  quantity  and  quality,  the  hard  rock  ph(isi)liate  dei)Osits  conform  to 
no  rule.     The  desired  information  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  extensive  and  expen- 
sive prospecting  and  sampling. 

The  thickness  of  the  phos])hate  bearing  formation  is  as  variable  as  its  other 
characteristics.  It  rests  upon  the  Vicksburg  Limestone,  the  top  surface  of  which 
owing  to  solution  by  underground  water,  has  become  extren:ely  irregular.  I'he 
limestone  projects  as  peaks  into  the  phos])hate  formation.  In  Citrus  County  the 
phosphate  bearing  formation  is  known  to  reach  a  thickness  of  from  75  to  100  feet. 
When  of  this  thickness,  the  phosi)hate  is  worked  to  the  permanent  ground  water 
level  by  the  dry  pit  method  of  mining,  and  is  then  mined  from  40  to  50  feet  below 
this  level  by  the  floating  dredge.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  area  the  formation  is 
as  a  rule  nuich  thinner,  and  is  worked  almost  entirely  by  dry  pit  mining. 

The  materials  lying  above  the  phosphate,  the  over  burden,  include  pale  yellow 
incoherent  sand  underlaid  fre(|uently  by  a  red  sandy  clay  commonly  known  as  hard- 
pan.  The  sui)erficial  incoherent  sand  varies  exceedingly  in  thickness.  Five  to  fif- 
teen feet  may  be  given  as  an  average  as  seen  in  the  pits,  although  a  thickness  of 
as  much  as  thirty  feet  has  been  observed.  The  red  sandy  clay  has  sufficient  coher- 
ence to  stand  as  a  vertical  wall  in  mining.  This  clay  is  frequently  absent  and  when 
present  varies  greatly  in  thickness. 

The  land  pebble  phosphate  found  in  Polk  and  Hillsboro  Counties  diiTers  in 
its  manner  of  occurrence  from  the  hard  rock  deposits.  The  land  pebble  formation 
includes  a  lower  phosphate  bearing  member  and  an  upper  sand  or  sandstone  mem- 
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her.  The  lower  inemher  of  the  forniatiDii  coiuains  llie  wcirkahle  phosphate 
deposits.  The  u])])er  iiienil)cr  fnniis  the  over  l)ur(len  which  must  jje  removed  in 
mining'.  The  phosphate  hearin,^'  memher  is  more  or  less  definitelv  stratified,  the 
stratification  line  l)eing-  fre(|uently  continuous  along  the  full  length  of  the  pit,  a 
distance  of  a  half  mile  or  more.  Elsewhere  the  stratification  is  irregular  and  cross 
bedding  is  evident.  Although  variable  from  place  to  place  this  part  of  the  forma- 
tion has  an  average  thickness  of  from  8  to  12  feet;  its  maximum  thickness  is 
possibly  18  or  20  feet.  The  formation  consists  of  clay,  sand,  soft  phosphate  and 
pebble  phosphate. 

The  indurated  sand  above  the  phosphate  has  an  average  thickness  of  from 
10  to  14  feet.  Its  maximum  thickness,  howe\-er,  is  nnich  greater.  On  the  other 
hand  owing  to  decay  and  erosion  these  sands  are  in  places  much  reduced  and  may 
be  locally  entirely  <al)sent.  the  pliosphate  lying  at  the  surface.  Usually  the  sand  con- 
tains sufficient  admixture  of  clay  to  give  it  coherence.  Under  these  conditions  it 
oxidizes  red  near  the  surface.  While  this  is  the  prevailing  phase  of  the  sand  it  is 
nevertheless  subject  to  considerable  variation  from  place  to  place.  Not  infre- 
quently the  sand  is  firmly  cemented  forming  the  so-called  "hardpan"  which  gives 
much  trouble  in  ])rospecting  and  fre([uentlv  necessitates  blasting  in  mining.  In 
places  the  sand  has  a  calcareous  or  phosphatic  cement.  Locally  it  varies  also  to 
an  indurated  rock  with  innumerable  small  cavities  which  give  a  vesicular  appear- 
ance to  the  mass. 

The  methods  of  mining  are  of  chief  importance  in  this  connection.  The  open 
pit  method  is  used  entirely.  In  the  land  pebble  section  the  over  burden  is  removed 
either  by  hydraulics  or  by  the  steam  shovel.  In  the  hard  rock  section  the  over  bur- 
den is  now  removed  largely  by  hydraulics,  although  in  the  earlier  stages  of  min- 
ing such  primitive  methods  as  team  and  scraper  or  horse  and  dump  cart  were 
used. 

The  phosphate  itself  in  the  land  pebble  section  is  taken  up  almost  entirely  by 
hydraulics,  being  dumiied  direct  tO'  the  washer.  In  the  hard  rock  phosphate  sec- 
tion in  the  dry  mines  the  phosphate  is  loaded  on  to  tram  cars  l)y  pick  and  shovel, 
these  being  drawn  by  cable  to  the  washing  plant.  In  the  dredge  mines  the  phos- 
])hate  is  lifted  Iw  dipper  into  the  dump  carts  and  it  is  then  drawn  by  cal)le  to  the 
washer.  It  is  thus  seen  that  all  materials  of  the  matrix  is  ])assed  through  the 
washers. 

The  washers  in  use  are  the  revolving  log  washers  in  which  tiie  phosphate  is 
pushed  forward  by  steel  blades  meeting  streams  of  water  flowing  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  washer.  In  the  process  of  washing,  all  of  the  finer  materials  of  the 
matrix  including  the  sane,  clay  particles,  soft  phos])hate  and  fine  pel)l:)le  phosphate 
are  carried  out  with  the  w'aste.     That  there  is  a  large  amount  of  calcium  phos- 
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pliate  carried  dul  with  the  waste  is  well  known.  The  ])h()S])hate  discarded  includes 
the  soft  phosphate  the  ])hos])hatic  clays  and  the  \er\-  line  jiehhle  phosphate.  The 
amount  lost  wiries  in  different  mines  and  under  different  conditions.  After  reach- 
ing- the  dum])  there  is  also  more  or  less  mechanical  separatious  of  materials.  Two 
samples  taken  somewhat  at  random  from  the  ]>hi)s])liate  dumps  in  the  hard  rock 
region  showed  u])on  analysis  21.81  and  20.50  ])er  cent  calcium  phosphate  respec- 
tively. Two  samples  from  the  duni])  of  a  plate  ph()S])hate  luine  g'ivc  the  follow- 
ing analysis:  Analysis  by  P.  jumeau. 

No.   1.  No.  2. 

No.  1  Silica 58.95  60.10 

Iron  and  Alunn'na  11.70  11.20 

Calcium  Phosphate  27.92  26.80 

Not  accounted  for 1.43  1.90 

The  manager  of  the  ])lant  from  whicli  these  last  samples  came  estimates  that 
approximately  four  tons  of  matrix  is  handled  in  order  to  n])tain  one  ton  of  phos- 
phate rock,  77  i)er  cent  calcium  phosphate.  In  other  words,  of  tlie  material  taken 
from  the  pit  three-fourths  carrying  about  27  per  cent  calcium  phosphate  goes  into 
the  dump,  while  one-fourth  carrying  77  per  cent  calcium  phosphate  is  saved.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  of  the  calcium  phosphate  taken  from  this  pit  about  one- 
half  goes  into  the  dum]). 

From  the  land  pebble  region  a  saiuple  of  phosphate  mud  deposited  on  the 
edge  of  the  waste  pond  gave  the  following  analysis:     Analysis  by  P.  jumeau. 

Calcium   Phosphate  45.f)'' 

Silica  27.10 

Iron  Alumina  2.48 

From  tests  made  in  one  of  the  land  pebble  mines  Mr.  1'.  Jumeau  concludes 
that  about  five  per  cent  of  the  material  going  U^  the  waste  pond  can  be  recovered 
by  using  a  twenty  mesh  screen,  and  that  the  material  thus  saved  will  analyze  74.4 
to  75.5  per  cent  calcium  phosphate,  lly  using  fortv  mesh  screen  20  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  material  is  obtained  containing  from  51   to  (>1   ])er  cent  calcium  jjliosphate. 

The  amount  of  phosi)hatc  now  being  ])roduced  in  Morida  approximates  two 
and  a  half  luillion  tons  annually,  and  it  is  probable  that  fully  as  much  more  is  dis- 
carded in  the  process  of  mining.  It  is  true  that  a  large  ])art  of  the  i)hosphate  thus 
discarded  is  too  high  in  alumina  to  be  used  in  mamifacturing  fertilizer  under  exist- 
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ing  conditions.  1 1  is,  however,  none  the  less  desiral)le  that  methods  l)e  devised  liy 
which  the  ])liosi)horic  acid  can  l)e  saved.  The  lines  of  investigation  that  seem  to  be 
open  include  mechanical  devices  with  which  to  recover  the  very  fine  pebble  phos- 
phate, and  the  search  for  a  sufticiently  cheap  solvent,  to  make  it  practicable  to 
dissolve  out  the  calcium  phosphate  from  the  phosphatic  clays  and  tO'  reprecipitate 
it  in  a  purer  condition. 


PARTIAL  INVENTORY  OF  THE  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  GEORGIA 


r.Y  S.  W.  McCalue.* 

Georgia,  often  designated  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  coiii])rises  an  area 
of  nearly  sixty  thousand  sf|iiare  miles.  It  is  the  largest  state  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, heing  nearly  e(|ual  in  area  to  the  six  new  England  states,  namely:  Maine. 
Xew  Hampshire,  A'ermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticnt.  It  is 
more  than  one-fourth  the  size  of  Germany,  one  third  that  of  the  entire  empire  of 
japan,  and  larger  than  h'ngland  and  \\'alcs  comhined.  Eroni  north  to  south  its 
length  exceeds  three  hundred  miles,  while  its  greatest  width  from  east  to  west  is 
approximately  250  miles.  The  southern  jiart  of  the  state,  known  as  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  comprising  an  area  six  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  is  comparative- 
ly level  with  an  average  elevation  of  about  150  feet  above  sea  level.  North  of  the 
Coastal  low  land  is  the  Piedmont  plateau,  an  elevated  area  varying  from  300  to 
1,500  feet,  while  still  farther  to  the  north  is  the  Appalachian  Mountain  region 
where  many  ridges  and  peaks  attain  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above 
sea  level. 

All  of  the  greater  time  divisions  of  geological  history  are  represented  in 
Georgia  with  onlv  one  or  two  exceptions.  To  the  south,  embracine  the  eiUire 
Coastal  Plain,  occur  the  Quaternary,  the  Tertiary,  and  the  Cretaceous  formations 
with  tlieir  extensive  beds  of  limestones,  clays,  marls  and  sands.  To  the  north, 
forming  the  Piedmont  Plateau  region,  are  the  crystalline  rocks,  including  the 
granites,  gneisses,  and  marbles  of  Archaean  and  Pre-Cambrian  age,  while  to  the 
northwest,  forming  the  Appalachian  Monnlain  and  Valley  regions,  are  the  Cam- 
brian, Silurian,  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  rocks.  This  STeat  diversitv  of  eeoloo-- 
ical  formations,  together  with  the  intense  metamorphism  which  the  rocks  have 
undergone  in  certain  sectious,  accounts  for  the  great  \-ariety  of  minerals  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  State.  Some  idea  may  be  had  of  this  variety  from  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  minerals  now  being  produced  in  commercial  quantities:  Bauxite, 
copper,  gold,  iron  ore,  manganese,  granites,  gneisses,  marbles,  limestones,  slates, 
sandstones,  serpentine,  kaolins,  fire-clays,  shales,  coal,  cements,  corundum,  garnet, 
tripoli,  pyrites,  barytes,  brown  and  red  ochers,  asbestos,  fuller's  earth,  talc  and 
soapstone,  graphite,  marls,  and  mica. 
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Of  the  several  minerals  aliove  enumerated,  I  will  here  diseuss  in  a  very  gen- 
eral way  only  a  few  of  the  more  important,  and  to  this  discussion  will  add  such 
remarks  on  the  inventory  of  each  individual  mineral  as  our  present  knowledge 
seems  to  warrant.  The  minerals  to  which  1  wish  to  call  }'our  special  attention 
are:   Bauxite,  iron  ore,  marlile.  granite,  ocher.  fullers'  earth,  asbestos,  and  clay. 

Bauxite. — The  first  discovery  of  bauxite  in  America  was  made  near  Rome, 
Georgia,  in  1887.  Eleven  years  later  the  first  bauxite  was  mined  at  this  point  and 
the  following  year  the  first  shipment  of  ore  was  made  to  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Company,  Natrona,  Penn.  This  lot  of  ore,  consisting  of  728  tons,  was  said  to  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  and  the  metal  aluminum,  and  constituted 
the  entire  production  of  bauxite  in  the  United  States  in  188*).  Stibsequent  to  the 
last  named  date,  other  deposits  were  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  Cave 
Springs,  and  in  a  short  time  mining  became  quite  active  at  a  number  of  localities. 
At  first  the  mining  of  bauxite  was  confined  to  Floyd  and  Polk  Counties,  but  later 
deposits  were  discovered  in  Partow,  Gordon,  Walker,  and  Chattooga  Counties. 
These  deposits  are  all  confined  to  the  Paleozoic  area  of  the  State,  and  are  always 
intimately  associated  with  the  Knox  Dolomite  series  of  rocks  of  Cambrian  age. 
In  1907  a  member  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  Otto  Veatch,  discovered  bauxite 
associated  with  Cretaceous  rocks  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Macon  in  Wilkinson 
Countv,  and  onlv  two  years  ago  what  appears  to  lie  valuable  deposits  of  beauxite 
were  found  in  Sumter  County,  near  Americus,  associated  with  Tertiary  clays. 

In  the  Paleozoic  area  the  bauxite  is  usually  found  in  more  or  less  irregular 
pockets  somewhat  similar  to  the  occurrence  of  brown  iron  ore,  whereas,  in  the 
Tertiarv  and  Cretaceous  areas  in  Wilkinson  County  it  appears  to  occur  in  well 
defined  beds  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Since  the  first  shipments  of  bauxite  from 
Georgia,  the  annual  output  has  varied  from  2,000  to  26,000  tons.  For  a  number 
of  years  Georgia  led  in  the  production  of  bauxite,  but  at  present  it  occupies  sec- 
ond place,   its  output  being  exceeded  l)y  that  of  Arkansas. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  give  even  an  ai)proximate  idea  of  the 
tonnage  of  bauxite,  vet  to  be  mined  in  Georgia.  This  difficulty  arises  from  two 
different  causes,  namely:  In  the  Paleozoic  area  of  northwest  Georgia  the  ore 
occurs  chieflv  in  irregular  pockets  or  deposits,  whose  ore  contents  in  many  cases 
can  only  be  determined  1)y  actual  mining ;  and  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  areas 
of  south  Georgia  the  deposits  have  not  yet  been  sufificiently  prospected  to  deter- 
mine definitely  either  the  thickness  or  the  lateral  extension  of  the  different  beds 
In  view  of  the  facts  here  stated,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  hazardous  undertaking  to 
give  even  a  rough  guess  as  to  the  probable  tonnage  of  bauxite  still  to  be  mined. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  deposits 
recently  discovered  and  those  which  are  almost    certain    to    be    discovered    in    the 
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future,  Gcoi-o-ia  has  ample  bauxite  to  keep  u])  its  iiresent  annual  production  for 
fully  a  i|uarter  of  a  century.  To  state  it  differently,  Ceorj^-ia  has  more  bauxite 
ore  now  in  sight  than  at  any  time  since  the  discovery  (jf  bauxite  twenty-five  years 
ag-o. 

Iron  Ores. — Georgia,  at  present,  stands  fourth  in  the  production  of  iron  ores 
of  the  Southern  states,  being  exceeded  only  l)y  Alabama,  X'irginia.  and  Tennessee. 
These  iron  ores  are  confined  cliiell}-  to  the  Paleozoic  rocks  in  northwest  i)art  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  been  worked  almost  continuously  for  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century.  In  the  last  25  years  the  total  annual  output  of  ore  from 
these  various  mines  has  varied  from  150,000  to  450,000  tons.  These  ores  occur  in 
two  dififerent  varieties,  namely,  the  brown  or  limonite  ores,  and  the  fossil  or  hem- 
atite ores.  The  former  class  of  ores  are  usually  found  in  irregular  deposits  asso- 
ciated with  the  residual  cherts  rmd  clays  derived  from  the  Knox  Dolomite  and  the 
Weisner  Ouartzite,  both  of  which  are  of  Cambrian  age.  The  main  district  in 
which  these  ores  have  been  mined  in  large  quantities,  is  located  in  I'.artow 
County,  near  Cartersville,  and  in  Polk  County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cedartown.  A 
large  amount  of  ore  has  also  been  mined  in  Floyd  County,  in  the  Hermitao-e  dis- 
trict and  in  the  Etna  district  near  the  Georgia-Alabama  state  line. 

The  fossil  or  hematite  ores,  which  are   found  mainly   in    Dade,    W'rdker,   and 
Chattooga  Counties,  belong  to  the  same  series  of  fossil  ores  as  those  now  being  so 
extensively  worked  in  the  Birmingham  district.      These    ores    have    been    largely 
worked  along  the  Alabama  Great  Southern    Railroad    in    Lookout    A'alle\-,    Dade 
County,  and  along  the  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Georgia  Railroad  east  of  Look- 
out and  Pigeon  mountains  in  Walker  and  Chattooga  Counties.     More  or  less  exten- 
sive mining  has  also  been  carried  on  near  the  Central  of  Georgia   Railroad  alono" 
Taylor's  Ridge  and  Dirtseller  Mountain.     The  aggregate  length  of  outcroppings  of 
the  fossil  iron  ores  of  Georgia  is  estimated  at    175  miles.      Assuming  that  these 
ore-bearing  beds  will  average  30  inches  in  thickness  and  they  can  be  worked  1,000 
feet  back  from  their  outcropping,  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  formerly  of  the  L".  S.  Geolog- 
ical Survey,  estimates  that  Georgia  still  has  in  reserve  more  than  200,000,000  tons 
of  fossil  iron  ore.     To  this  should  be  added  the  reserve  brown  iron  ore  which  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  100,000,000  tons,  giving  a  grand  total  reserve  of 
300,000,000  tons.     The  significance  of  this  enormous  tonnage  of  iron  ore  can  be 
better  understood  when  it  is  stated  that  at  the  ])resent  rate  of  mining  Georgia  has 
today  sufficient  iron  ore  in  store  to  last  for  more  than  1,000  years.     I  would  here 
add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  by  this  statement  that  under  the  iiresent 
economic  conditions  tliat  the  estimated  run  )unt  of  iron  ores  here  given  is  now  avail- 
able, but  in  the  near  future,  however,  when   less   wasteful   methods  of  minino-  are 
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resorted  to  and  the  higher  grade  of  ores  is  exhausted  all  or  a  great  part  of  these 
ores  will  become  available. 

Marble. — The  value  of  Georgia  marble  for  the  last  several  years  has  exceeded 
that  of  any  state  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  Vermont.  The  seat  of.  this 
great  industry  is  located  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tate,  Pickens  County,  61  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  Marble  has  l:)een  quarried  in 
this  district  since  1840,  l)ut  it  was  nut  until  1884,  whicli  marks  tlie  date  of  the 
organization  of  the  Georgia  Marble  Company,  tliat  the  quarries  I)egan  to  produce 
marble  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  value  of  the  output  of  stone  from  these  quarries 
last  vear  passed  beyond  the  milliim  dollar  mark,  an  amount  exceeding  that  of 
any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  marble  f|uarrying  industry.  There  are 
three  large  companies  now  operating  in  the  district,  namely:  The  Georgia  Mar- 
ble Company,  The  Southern  Marble  Company,  and  the  Amicalola  Marlile  Company. 
All  of  these  companies  are  at  present  working  a  full  force  of  hands  and  are  at  the 
same  time  increasing  their  capacity  by  enlarging  their  ])lants  and  extending  or 
opening  up  new  quarries.  I  question  if  there  is  any  restricted  area  in  the  South 
which  will  compare  with  this  small  district  in  the  point  of  the  (|uarr_\ing  industry. 
Longswamp  Creek  Valley  is  scarcely  four  miles  long,  yet  within  its  limits  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  largest  marl)le  mills  and  quarries  in  this  country.  From  a  finan- 
cial standpoint  these  quarries  and  mills  tell  only  a  part  of  the  importance  of  the 
marble  industry  to  the  State.  Another  feature  of  the  industry,  and  one  which 
largelv  augments  its  commercial  importance,  is  the  marble  finishing  plants  which 
give  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.  The  largest  and  most  important  of 
these  plants  are  located  at  Tate,  Ball  Ground,  Nelson,  Canton,  and  Marietta.  At 
these  plants  the  rough  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarries  is  carved  and  fashioned 
by  skilled  workmen  into  all  classes  of  structural  and  monumental  designs.  The 
Georgia  marble  is  pre-eminently  a  building  stone,  having  but  few  equals  if  any 
superiors  in  this  country  for  this  class  of  work.  Its  purity  and  great  strength, 
together  with  its  extremely  low  absorption  properties,  fits  it  for  all  classes  of 
exterior  work  and  at  the  same  time,  even  in  the  most  rigid  climate,  gives  it  a 
lasting  qualitv  rarely  excelled.  The  dark  and  flesh  color  of  the  stone,  which  is  due 
mainly  to  the  presence  of  graphite  and  iron  oxide,  are  but  little  aft'ected  by  atmos- 
pheric agencies  and  as  a  consecjuence  the  colors  are  permanent  and  as  duralile  as  the 
stone  itself.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  Georgia  marble  for  building  pur])0ses, 
it  also  has  an  extensive  use  in  monumental  work  and  in  interior  finishing.  Some 
of  the  most  costly  buildings  erected  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years  have  been 
constructed  of  Georgia  marble.  These  buildings  include  such  structures  as  the 
Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  City  Stock  Exchange,  New  York  City; 
Rhode  Island  State  Capitol;  Minnesota  State  Capitol;  and  the  Field  Museum,  in 
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Chicago.  There  is  probably  no  Iniilding  stone  in  this  country  whicli  has  in  recent 
years  gained  such  a  widespread  use  and  given  sucli  universal  satisfaction  as  the 
Georgia  marble. 

The  amount  of  niarl)le  still  in  store  for  future  generations  might  for  all  ])rac- 
tical  purposes  be  referred  to  as  limitless.  The  deepest  f|uarries  ha\e.  so  far, 
attained  a  depth  of  only  about  200  feet  and  the  stratum  has  not  yet  been  pene- 
trated. Taking  into  consideration  the  great  thickness  of  the  marble,  together  with 
the  length  of  outcroi)pings,  which  are  several  miles  in  extent,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  whv  the  supply  is  referred  tO'  as  limitless. 

Granite. — Georgia  produces  more  granite  at  present  than  imx  other  Southern 
state.  The  granites  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Piedmont  ])lateau 
where  they  occur,  for  the  most  part,  in  large,  flat,  horizontal  masses  and  in  the 
form  of  huge  dome-shaped  areas.  Stone  Mountain,  in  DeKalb  Countv,  17  miles 
east  of  Atlanta,  which  rises  to  an  elevation  of  686  feet  aliove  the  surrounding 
country,  and  which  has  a  basal  circumference  of  approximatelv  7  miles,  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  these  dome-shaped  masses.  Other  granite  masses  of 
much  larger  basal  area,  but  of  less  altitude  and  therefore  less  conspicuous,  are 
to  be  found  in  a  number  of  localities. 

The  first  granite  ijuarries  of  the  State  were  opened  at  Stone  ^Mountain  about 
1850.  The  stone  from  these  (|uarries,  a  light  colored  nuisco\'ite  granite,  has  an 
extensive  use  as  a  building  material  and  is  also  largely  employetl  in  street  improve- 
ment. Other  extensive  quarries  are  located  at  Lithonia,  OglesbA-,  and  elsewhere.  The 
stone  from  the  Oglesl)y  (|uarries  is  used  entirely  for  monumental  work,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  said  to  e(|ual  in  weathering  and  finishing  jDroperties  the  famous 
Barre  granite  of  \'ermont.  In  the  case  of  granites,  as  in  that  of  marbles  above 
referred  to,  the  supply  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Stone  Mountain  alone  has 
ample  granite  to  supply  the  entire  United  States  for  a  long  period  of  years. 

Oclicr. — Georgia  has  produced  ocher  on  a  more  or  less  extensive  scale  since 
1877.  The  output  of  Georgia  ocher  mines  today  exceed  that  of  the  combined  out- 
put of  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  This  industry  is  located  in  Bartow  County 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cartersville,  where  the  ocher  occurs  associated  with  the  Weisner 
Quartzite.  The  Georgia  ochers  are  largely  used  in  ]iaints  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  linoleum.  The  greater  part  of  the  output  of  these  mines  is  exported  at  present 
to  England,  Scotland,  and  other  Euro])ean  countries.  The  occurrence  of  ihe  Geor- 
gia ochers  is  always  in  pockets  or  irregular  deposits  and  the  awailable  tonnage 
is  therefore  difficult  tO'  estimate.  Nevertheless,  there  is  not  at  present  any  sign, 
whatever,  of  immediate  exhaustion,  although  the  mines  have  been  continuously 
operated   for  more  than  a  (|uarter  of  a   century. 
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Fuller's  earth. — Whh  the  exception  of  Florida,  Georgia  leads  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fuller's  earth.  These  earths  occur  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  in  Twiggs 
County  near  Macon,  and  in  Decatur  County  near  Attapulgus.  At  the  former 
locality  the  earth  attains  a  thickness  of  20  feet  and  it  is  quite  free  from  impurities. 
It  is  claimed  by  the  General  Reduction  Company,  now  the  only  producers  in  that 
district,  that  their  eartli  has  no  superior  in  clarifying  or  bleaching  cotton  seed  oil, 
a  use  for  which  it  is  now  solely  employed.  Taking  intO'  consideration  the  wide 
area  over  which  these  earths  extend,  together  with  the  unusual  thickness  of  the 
beds,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  in  sufficient  abundance  to  supply  any  reasonable 
demand  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Asbestos. — The  chief  supply  of  domestic  asbestos  in  this  country  for  the  last 
several  years  has  Ijeen  obtained  from  the  Sal  Mountain  Asbestos  mines  located  in 
White  County,  Georgia.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  company  operating  this 
mine  for  some  time  that  their  supply  of  asbestos  was  well  nigh  exhausted,  Init 
development  work  in  the  last  few  months  has  brought  to  light  what  appears  to 
be  a  ku-ger  amount  of  the  material  and  of  a  higher  grade  than  has  heretofore  been 
in  sight.  In  addition  to  tliis  locality,  undeveloped  prospects  of  asljestos,  which 
appear  to  be  of  fair  grade,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  indicating  that  the  reserve  of  this  material  is  not  only  large,  1)ut  that  it 
will  long  continue  a  source  of  revenue. 

Clav. — The  value  of  clay  mined  and  sold  in  Georgia  exceeds  that  of  any  state 
with  the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri.  There  are  a  number 
of  varieties  of  Georgia  clays  put  on  the  market,  but  the  main  output  is  high-grade 
kaolin  used  chiefly  in  the  paper  trade.  Nearly  iifty  per  cent  of  the  paper  clays  used 
in  this  country  are  olitained  from  the  Georgia  mines.  Tn  addition  to  supplying 
the  paper  trade,  there  is  also  a  limited  amount  of  these  high-grade  clays  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fire-l)rick,  china  ware,  etc.  These  kaolins,  which  are  of  sedimentary 
orisfin,  are  found  in  tlie  Cretaceous  formation  near  tlie  northern  lioundarv  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  where  they  occur  in  great  purity,  forming  beds  often  twenty  feet 
thick.  So  pure  are  some  of  these  clays  that  they  are  put  directly  on  the  market 
without  washing  or  other  preparation. 

The  extent  of  these  clays  is  so  great  that  the  supply  will  proljal^ly  last  for 
generations  to  come.  They  are  found  along  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  outcrop- 
pings  from  near  Butler  in  Taylor  County  to  Augusta,  a  distance  of  more  than  150 
miles.  There  is  probabh-  no  place  in  this  country  where  high-grade  sedimentary 
kaolin  occurs  in  such  a  great  a1)undance  as  in  the  locality  here  referred  to. 

In  summing  up  the  above  statements,  which  are  intended  only  as  a  partial 
review  of  the  mineral  resources  of  Georgia,  the  fact  seems  to  be  established  with- 
out question  that  the  Empire  State  of  the  South  has  not  only  a  great  variety  of 
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mineral  wealth,  but  that  this  mineral  wealth  is  so  almndant  that  it  will  amply 
supply  all  demands  for  years  to  come.  Ikit  I  would  here  add  in  conclusion  in  the 
name  of  conservation  that,  although  Georgia's  mineral  resources  in  many  resj^ects 
appear  to  be  well  nigh  inexhaustible,  nevertheless,  this  fact,  even  though  it  be 
literally  true,  should  not  by  any  means  license  the  useless  and  prodigal  waste  of 
these  resources. 
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POSSIBLE  DANGERS  FROM  OIL  AND  GAS 
WELLS  IN  COAL  MEASURES 


By  Edward   Barrett.* 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ninety  days  that  the  State  of  Indiana  has  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  problem  set  forth  in  the  above  heading.  Prior  to  that  time 
oil  and  gas  exploitations  had  Ijeen  in  areas  in  Indiana  far  removed  from  her  coal 
measures. 

The  old  Trenton  Rock  field  of  the  State,  now  all  Init  a  memory,  is  at  least 
forty  miles  east  of  the  easternmost  margin  of  the  productive  coal  area  of  the 
State. 

Shallow,  small  producing,  and  short  lived  oil  and  gas  wells  have  been  drilled 
in  the  Niagara  Rocks  of  Southeastern  Indiana,  and  the  Gennessee  and  Cornifer- 
ous  nearby,  but  these  are  farther  removed  from  the  coal  measures  than  the  old 
Trenton  Field.  A  small  field  known  in  Indiana  as  the  Oakland  City  field  lying 
well  on  the  southeastern  margin  of  the  coal  fields,  and  covering  an  area  of  about 
35  or  40  square  miles  has  been  developed  in  the  past  five  years,  but  as  few  coal 
seams  were  punctured  in  drilling,  the  problem  of  danger  has  never  demanded  pub- 
lic attention. 

Again  the  great  Phoenix  oil  well  located  in  the  centre  of  the  City  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  and  the  greatest  producing  well  ever  struck  in  Indiana,  penetrated  the 
coal  measures,  but  as  subsequent  drillings  in  the  vicinity  resulted  in  dry  holes,  the 
attending  dangers  of  drillings  in  the  carboniferous  never  attracted  public  attention. 

But  within  the  last  ninety  days  oil  and  gas  development  in  Sullivan  County, 
Indiana,  comprising  an  area  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  lying 
wholly  within  the  coal  measures  both  areally,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  reservoir 
for  the  oil  and  gas,  public  attention  is  now  fixed  on  the  possible  dangers  to  mine 
operations  from  the  presence  of  drill  holes.  The  anxiety,  if  I  may  use  the  term, 
is  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  State  hitherto  made  concerning  the 
plugging  or  sealing  of  wells  related  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of  the  waste 
of  gas  from  abandoned  wells — that  is,  wells  from  which  the  owner  expected  to 
draw  the  pipe  to  use  elsewhere,  or  to  sell.  Incidentally,  the  law  protects  the  fresh- 
water supply  of  a  community  from  contamination  by  the  salt-water  from  oil  and 
gas  wells. 
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The  law  in  Indiana  relating  to  the  sealing  of  oil  and  gas  wells  and  based 
wholly  on  the  propositions  of  waste  and  contamination  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
present  contingency.  The  section  of  the  law  relating  to  these  two  results  reads  as 
follows : 

Approved  March  5,   1000.     Acts  1000,  p.  234. 


N.A.TURAL  Gas  Supervisor-Plugging  Wells. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hv  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
That  before  the  casing  shall  l)e  drawn  from  any  well  drilled  into  gas  or  oil-bear- 
ing rock  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  having  the  custody  of  such  well,  or  having  charge  of 
removing  the  casing  therefrom  for  the  purpose  of  abandoning  the  same,  at  the 
time  of  such  abandonment,  to  properly  and  securely  stop  and  plug  each  of  said 
wells  so  abandoned  in  the  following  manner:  Such  hole  shall  first  be  solidly  filled 
from  the  bottom  thereof  to  a  point  at  least  twenty-five  (25)  feet  above  such  gas 
or  oil  bearing  rock  witli  sand,  gravel  or  pulverized  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  fill- 
ing shall  ])e  seated  a  dry  pine  wood  plug  not  less  than  two  (2)  feet  long  and 
having  a  diameter  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  less  than  the  inside  diameter  of  the 
casing  in  such  well ;  abo\'e  such  wooden  plug  such  well  shall  be  solidly  filled  for  at 
least  twenty-five  (25)  feet  with  the  above  mentioned  filling  material,  immediately 
above  this  shall  be  seated  another  wooden  plug  of  the  same  kind  and  size  as  above 
provided,  and  such  well  shall  again  be  solidly  filled  for  at  least  twenty-five  (25) 
feet  above  said  second  plug  with  such  filling  material.  After  the  casing  has  been 
drawn  from  such  well  there  shall  immediately  be  seated  at  the  ])oint  in  said  well 
where  such  casing  was  seated  a  cast-iron  ball,  the  diameter  of  which  ball  sliall  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  hole  below  the  point  where  such  casing  was  seated,  and 
above  .such  ball  such  well  shall  again  be  solidly  filled  with  the  above  mentioned 
filling  material  for  a  distance  of  fifty  (50)  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  two  questions  mentioned  above  another  of  far  greater 
importance  now  presents  itself,  namely,  that  of  the  danger  of  escaping  gas,  into 
mine  workings.  This  (|uestion  is  not  a  theory.  It  is  a  condition  that  confronts 
us  and  this  condition  should  be  met  before  loss  of  human  life  shall  entail  to  miners 
from  explosion  or  suffocation  and  loss  of  property  to  mine  owners  and  operators 
ensues. 

As  yet  no  such  losses  have  occurred  in  Indiana,  but  at  the  present  rate  of 
bringing  in  two  wells  a  week  in  the  very  heart  of  the  coal  measures,  there  is  no 
telling  when  such  a  calamity  may  occur. 
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Anotlier  <lanq-cr  from  wells  abandoned  and  iiiiprdjierly  sealed  is  the  influx 
of  water,  either  fresh  or  salt,  from  the  well  itself,  or  surface  water  through  such 
well.     Results  from  such  inHux  would  be: 

1.  Damage  to  mine  property. 

2.  Damage  to  the  bottom  of  the  working. 

3.  Damage  to  coal. 

4.  Possible  loss  of  life. 

Krom  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  sealing  law  of  Indiana  read  above  will  have 
to  be  amended  to  meet  the  present  exigencies.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
subject  assigned  me  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  conditions  enumerated  above,  but 
I  will  venture  a  few  words  on  this  phase  of  the  matter.  There  is  no  law  in 
Indiana  compelling  the  mapping  of  oil  and  gas  wells  anywhere.  However,  when 
re-surveys  or  reviews  of  the  oil  and  gas  wells  of  the  state  are  made  and  ])ublished 
by  the  Department  of  Geology,  the  exact  geographical  location  is  given  as  to  town- 
ship, section  and  part  of  section,  and  many  wells  are  located  with  regard  to  their 
distance  from  each  other.  There  is  a  law  in  Indiana  compelling  the  mapping  of 
coal  mines,  but  this  law  relates  primarily  to  three  objects: 

1.  To  protect  owners  and  operators  as  to  their  leases. 

2.  To  protect  private  ownership  of  coal  lands. 

3.  To  protect  miners  against  the  possibility  of  working  into  an  abandoned 
mine,  containing  water,  damps,  or  gases. 

The  subject  under  discussion  had  not  been  thought  of  at  the  time  the  map- 
ping law  was  formulated,  but  someone  may  ask,  "\\'hat  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it;""     I  would  suggest  the  following: 

1.  More  exact  and  inclusive  mine  maps  by  coal  operators. 

2.  Exact  and  complete  maps  of  oil  and  gas  fields. 

3.  More  careful  and  complete  geological  record  of  wells  by  drillers. 

4.  Plug  exhausted  and  abandoned  oil  and  gas  wells  from  bottom  to  top,  tight- 
ly with  cement. 


THE  REGULATION  OF  OIL  AND  GAS  WELLS, 

ESPECIALLY  WHEN  DRILLED  THROUGH 

WORKABLE  COAL  BEDS 


By  Rtciiakp  R.  Hice.* 

The  proper  regulation  of  the  locating-,  drilling,  operating  and  ahandonment 
of  oil  and  gas  wells  is  a  conservation  proposition  of  the  highest  order,  for  it  means 
not  only  the  saving  for  the  future  of  oil  and  gas  now  needlessly  lost,  but  in  min- 
ing regions,  and  more  esjiecially  in  coal  mining  regions,  means  the  elimination  of 
certain  dangers,  the  saving  of  mine  property,  and  the  prex'ention  of  the  loss  of 
human  life.  At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  strange  that  with  the  progress  which 
has  l)een  made  in  the  regulation  of  mining  in  other  lines,  nothing  has  been  done 
wilh  this  industry,  hut  this  is  not  so  strange  when  one  considers  the  conditions 
attending  it  in  the  past,  and  especially  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  must  attend  the  accumulation  of  these  hydrocarbons  into  paying  quantities. 
In  the  absence  of  this  knowledge  the  industry  was  merely  a  game  of  chance,  and 
like  other  gamblers,  the  oil  operator  strenuously  objected  to  any  and  all  regula- 
tion, or  interference,  with  what  he  claimed  as  his  "rights,"  and  the  public  gave 
but  little  attention  to  the  matter. 

The  early  attempts  to  regulate  in  any  way  the  control  of  wells  was  some 
weak  legislation  regarding  the  plugging  of  abandoned  wells,  but  in  the  absence  of 
any  authority  to  enforce  the  laws,  they  have  been  absolutely  "dead  letters."  We 
have  in  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  three  or  four  laws  relating  to  the  plugging 
of  wells,  but  with  many  operators  opposed,  for  purely  selfish  reasons,  to  their 
enforcement,  it  were  better  they  had  not  been  enacted.  They  have  also  been  so 
weakly  drawn  that  when  interpreted  in  the  courts  the  best  of  them  was  practically 
wiped  out  of  existence.  With  some  knowledge  of  the  conditions  governing  accu- 
mulation, the  continued  decline  in  production  of  oil  in  the  Appalachian  fields,  and 
no  prospect  of  relief  by  increased  output  elsewhere  of  the  same  grade  of  oils,  it 
must  be  said  the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas  operators  to  oppose  all  laws  regulating 
their  work,  to  jirevent  waste  and  conserve  the  supply,  is  fast  disappearing,  although 
still  to  be  found — more  especially  in  the  older  fields. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  has  not  been  uncommon  to  find  men  who  saw  the 
necessity  for  laws  regulating  the  business,  and  this  necessity  has  been  emphasized 
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(luring  the  past  few  years  l)y  certain  mining'  accidents  which  have  heen  directly 
due  to  tlu'  iniiinipcr  operation  or  plugging  of  wells,  l)ut  all  attempts  to  enact  even 
the  mildest  of  laws  liavc  failed.  It  would  seem  that  a  great  mine  disaster,  direct- 
1\-  due  to  some  in]])r(i])crly  (i])erated  or  protected  well,  is  needed  to  cause  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  which  will  ])rol)al)ly  lie  more  drastic  than  is  demanded,  and  this  fact 
is  recognized  l)y  some  of  the  more  advanced  and  hroader  operators. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  State  Geologists,  held  in  Xew  Haven  in 
Decemher,  1012,  some  discussion  was  had  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  feasihle  to 
have  laws,  practically  uniform  in  their  provisions,  enacted  in  each  of  the  states 
producing  oil  and  gas,  helieving  that  if  such  laws  were  uniform  they  would  have 
a  hetter  support  from  the  oil  and  gas  interests,  and  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
I.  C.  ^^dlite  of  West  A'irginia,  ^Slr.  F.  W.  DeWolf  of  Illinois  and  Richard  R.  Hice, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  study  the  prohlem,  confer  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  call' such  special  meeting  of  those  state  geologists  inter- 
ested in  tjie  suhject  as  might  be  thought  advisable.  Owing  to  mine  accidents  and 
conflicts  between  coal  and  oil  operators  the  Bureau  of  Mines  had  also  been 
approached  in  reference  to  the  same  question  from  other  directions,  and  as  a 
result  several  informal  conferences  were  held  during  January  last,  and  a  general 
conference  of  those  interested,  including  coal  operators,  oil  and  gas  operators,  coal 
mine  inspectors  and  state  geologists  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  February  7,  1913,  to 
consider  the  formation  of  a  law  regulating  the  locating,  drilling,  operating  and 
abandonment  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  especially  those  passing  through  workable  beds 
of  coal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  mine  accidents  reported  at  this  confer- 
ence, due  directly  or  indirectly  to  wells.  It  does  not  seem  probable  all  such  acci- 
dents were  reported.  The  greatest  reported  loss  of  life  due  to  a  well  was  29.  It 
seems  evident  that  the  danger  to  operating  mines  must  increase  under  existing 
conditions  attending  well  operations. 

A  few  figures  will  make  the  situation  clearer,  but  I  must  take  these  figures 
mainly  from   Pennsylvania,   for  others  are  not  available. 

On  December  31,  1911,  we  had  in  Pennsylvania  a  total  of  reported  wells  to  the 
number  of  63,352.  Knowing  the  conditions  attending  the  oil  industry  it  is  certain 
many  wells  are  not  included  in  the  reports  as  received.  We  have  no  record  of  the 
number  of  abandoned  wells,  except  for  a  few  of  the  later  years.  Of  this  total  of 
63,352  wells,  over  one-half  are  located  in  bituminous  coal  producing  counties,  and 
of  the  10,807  gas  wells  included  in  the  list,  almost  two-thirds  are  in  the  bituminous 
coal  region.  In  I'Hl  there  were  3,672  new  wells  reported,  of  which  426  were  "dry 
holes."     Of  old  wells   1,647  were  reported  abandoned,  or  a  total  of  2,073  holes 
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abandoned  during  the  year.  How  many  of  these  were  properly  plugged,  in  the 
total  absence  of  any  inspection,  one  can  only  imagine. 

With  the  increased  demand  for  oil  the  drilling  of  wells  continues.  In  June 
of  this  year,  according  to  the  Oil  City  Derrick,  East  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Mid 
Continent  and  Texas  and  Louisiana  fields  2,327  wells,  in  July  2.342  wells  and  in 
August  2,381  wells  were  completed.  East  of  the  Mississippi  in  July  1,067  and  in 
August  1,109  wells  were  finished  and  at  the  end  of  August  1.513  wells  were  in 
process  of  drilling.  The  actual  number  will  exceed  these  figures.  \Mien  we  con- 
sider that  we  have  no  record  of  the  location  of  any  of  these  wells  now  drilling, 
of  those  in  operation,  or  of  the  many  thousands  which  have  been  abandoned,  we 
must  all  agree  that  the  business  is  one  which  has  been  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself. 
In  no  other  mining  operation  is  there  such  a  want  of  system,  or  disregard  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  others.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything  regarding  the  necessity  of  regulation  and  inspection,  if  we  are  to  prevent 
the  needless  waste  of  oil  and  gas  from  drilled  wells;  to  prevent  the  reckless 
destruction  of  producing  territory  by  irresponsible  operators;  to  prevent  damage 
to  mines  and  loss  of  life  through  improper  locating  and  wrong  methods  of  drill- 
ing and  casing  new  wells  and  improper  plugging  of  old  ones,  and  to  prevent  the 
unnecessary  pollution  of  surface  waters.  This  is  important  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  in  most  phases  in  every  region  where  oil  or  gas  is  being  produced, 
and  it  is  equally  right  and  proper  in  those  states  where  the  search  for  nil  may 
reveal  its  presence  in  the  future. 

At  the  conference  there  was  naturally  some  differences  in  opinion  as  to  how 
far  such  laws  should  reach.  Some  coal  men  seemed  to  think  that  absolutely  no 
well  should  be  allowed  to  be  drilled  through  any  bed  of  coal  which  might  at  any 
time  be  mineable,  while  on  the  other  hand  some  oil  operators  seemed  to  think  any 
regulation  whatever  was  an  interference  with  their  right  to  carry  on  their  own 
business.  Naturally  these  extreme  ideas  were  not  urged  to  any  extent  in  the  meet- 
ings, but  they  existed.  It  was  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the  coal  and 
oil  and  gas  represented  distinct  and  separate  estates,  each  of  which  was  possessed 
of  certain  rights,  and  each  under  the  burden  of  certain  restrictions  as  regards  the 
other.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  any  law  to  be  eft'ective  must  provide  for 
adequate  inspection,  not  only  of  the  closing  of  abandoned  wells,  but  also  of  the 
locating  and  drilling  of  new  ones. 

A  number  of  suggestions  had  been  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  a 
result  of  the  preliminary  conferences,  which  were  discussed  very  fully,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  prepare  the  substance  of  a  law  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  all  interests  and  report  at  a  later  meeting.  At  this  later  meeting,  held  March 
eleventh,  a  few  amendments  were  made  to  the   report  of   the   committee  and  the 
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essential  features  prescrilied  in  the  suggestions  have  been  summarized  in  a  recent 
pubHcation  Ijy  the  Bureau  of  IMines  as  follows: 

1.  Accurate  and  formal  location  and  recording  of  wells. 

2.  Co-operation  of  the  several  parties  interested  to  obtain  a  safe  location. 

3.  Designation  of  efficacious  methods  of  casing  and  protecting  wells  through 
coal  beds. 

4.  Formal  abandonment  of  wells. 

5.  Safe  methods  of  plugging  wells. 

6.  Adequate  inspection. 

It  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  to  go  into  all  the  details  mentioned  in  the 
proposed  law.  Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  is  that  of  adequate  inspection. 
It  is  evident  the  qualitications  of  a  well  inspector  should  be  very  different  from 
those  of  a  coal  mine  insjiector.  yet  he  should  ht  familiar  with  the  various  coal  beds 
which  may  be  encountered  in  a  well,  l)Ut  not  necessarily  familiar  with  the  details 
of  mining  methods,  he  nmst  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  drilling- 
wells  and  of  the  use  of  the  various  appliances  used  in  such  work.  Again  he 
must  have  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  oil  and  gas  sands  and  the  various  strata 
penetrated  by  a  well.  His  work  again  differs  from  that  of  a  coal  mine  inspector, 
for  the  latter's  judgment  is  subject  to  change  if  a  mistake  is  made,  or  when  further 
data  is  available,  while  the  work  of  a  well  inspector  when  a  well  is  l)eing  plugged 
is  buried,  and  cannot  be  again  revised  or  examined  by  himself  or  others. 

It  is  at  least  doubtful  if  a  mine  inspector  would  have  the  necessary  ciualifica- 
tions — a  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  oil  sands  and  oil  operations,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  if  a  satisfactory  inspection  of  wells  be  had.  Again,  at  least  in 
most  cases,  the  oil  and  gas  operator  will  be  absolutely  opposed  to  a  mine  inspector 
passing  on  the  questions  involved  when  a  well  is  passing  through  a  workable  coal 
bed,  believing  him  to  be  by  training,  and  long  association,  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  coal  interests.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  proper  inspection  can  only  be 
had,  at  least  in  most  cases,  under  some  other  control  than  the  present  coal  mine 
inspection,  which  fact  was  fully  recognized  at  the  conference,  and  in  the  suggest- 
ed law  it  was  provided  that  a  separate  department  or  bureau  should  be  created. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  head  of  the  inspection,  called  the  Chief  Inspector,  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  by  a  Commission  in  charge  of  the  work,  the 
Chief  Inspector  to  have  the  authority  to  appoint  all  necessary  assistants.  The 
required  number  of  assistants  would  probably  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  wise  to  have  them  moved  from  one  portion  of  the  field  to  another  at 
irregular  intervals. 

It  was  suggested  by  some  that  the  inspection  should  be  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  state  geological  survey,  which  organization  being  interested  in  the 
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development  of  liotli  coal  and  oil  and  gas  would  he  impartial,  would  have  the 
necessary  geological  information,  and  also  a  worka])lc  knowledge  of  mining  meth- 
ods. I  do  not  lliink  any  of  the  state  geologists  took  very  kindly  to  the  suggestion, 
although  it  must  he  said  that  nuich  valuahle  geological  data  would  he  ol)tained 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  underground  structure  secured  hy  the  inspectors  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  T  think  this  matter  of  the  appointment  of  inspectors, 
and  the  department  under  which  they  work,  must  l)e  determined  in  each  state 
according  to  local  conditions.  The  expense  would  he  i)ractically  the  same  whether 
placed  under  some  present  organization  or  under  some  new  department  of  state 
government  created  for  the  pnrj^ose. 

The  accurate  and  formal  location  of  new  wells  and  the  recording  of  the  same, 
that  they  can  he  relocated  at  any  future  time,  is  an  essential.  How  this  was  to 
be  accomplished  was  thoroughly  di-scussed  and  it  was  agreed  liy  the  conference 
that  reference  l)y  course  and  distance  from  two  fixed  points  on  the  boundary  of 
the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  proposed  well  was  located,  together  with  the  name 
of  the  tract,  township,  etc.,  should  be  required,  and  no  well  should  be  drilled 
until  a  license  to  do  so  was  obtained,  issued  after  application  for  the  same  made 
to  the  Chief  Inspector,  accompanied  with  description  and  plat  of  the  location. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  a  change  in  the  location  of  a  proposed  well  under 
certain  conditions.  No  well  should  be  drilled  within  300  feet  of  any  hoisting  or 
air  shaft,  sloi^e  or  drift  into  an  artificially  ventilated  mine,  or  of  any  mine  shaft 
house,  engine  house,  power  house,  mine  fan  or  mine  tipple,  nor  within  15  feet  of 
any  underground  haulage  way,  drainage  way,  traveling  way  or  air  wav.  Due 
provision  was  made  for  the  hearing  and  settlement  of  any  disputes  regarding  a 
proposed  location  before  the  issuance  of  the  license  to  drill. 

There  was  much  ditiference  of  opinion  shown  at  the  conference  as  to  what 
should  be  the  requirements  for  drilling  and  casing  through  coal  beds.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  methods  now  in  general  use  were  ade(|uate  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  oil  and  gas  in  any  large  quantit}-,  and  therefore  sufficient  where  other 
interests  were  not  aft'ected.  Of  course  it  must  be  admitted,  at  least  in  most  cases, 
that  special  protection  is  only  needed  w  here  coal  beds  are  workable,  or  where  the 
bed  is  workable  within  a  reasonably  short  distance,  and  there  was  considerable 
discussion  as  to  what  constituted  a  workable  bed  of  coal.  It  was  suggested  this 
be  left  to  the  several  state  geologists,  but  this  was  not  approved,  at  least  in  the 
absence  of  definite  descriptions  of  what  such  a  bed  would  be,  and  it  must  be  said 
a  definition  can  hardly  be  given  which  will  be  satisfactory.  In  the  final  draft  of 
the  suggested  regulations  a  coal  bed  was  defined  as  ".\  workable  bed  or  seam 
of  coal  that  may  be  mined  during  the  reasonable  life  of  the  well  proposed  to  be 
drilled  through  it."     To  myself,  and  to  others,  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  definition. 
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It  is  not  clear  whether  the  l)ed  is  one  which  nia\-  he  workable  on  a  commercial 
basis,  or  one  workable  only  for  personal  or  local  use,  and  the  two  present  quite 
distinct  questions,  although  in  both  cases  the  danger  to  life  will  exist  and  in  some 
respects  greater  danger  in  the  smaller  mines.  Nor  is  the  expression  "reasonable 
life  of  a  well"  satisfactory.  \\g  have  wells  which  have  been  in  operation  over 
30  years  which  are  still  producing  oil  in  paying  quantities,  while  in  other  places 
the  life  of  a  well  is  ten  years,  or  even  less,  and  we  have  no  data  from  which  we 
can  determine  to  which  class,  or  to  what  intermediate  class,  a  new  well,  especial- 
ly one  in  new  territory,  may  belong.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  depth  of  coal  beds, 
their  thickness,  proximity  to  other  thicker  beds,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  are  all 
factors  which  must  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  what  constitutes  a 
workable  coal,  as  also  the  character  and  cost  of  production  of  coals  with  which  it 
would  come  in  competition  when  mined  on  a  commercial  scale,  as  also  the  possible 
changes  in  the  lines  of  transportation  which  may  suddenly  make  the  coals  of  a 
district  available  for  use  in  some  market  at  present  entirely  out  of  reach.  It  seems 
evident  that  this  phase  of  the  c|uestion  is  one  in  which  the  Chief  Inspector  must 
have  considerable  latitude  and  which  cannot  be  determined  by  hard  and  fast 
legislative  enactments.  Where  there  would  be  any  question  in  the  matter  it  would 
seem  the  ruling  should  be  in  favor  of  the  additional  protection  re(|uired  when 
passing  through  a  recognized  workable  bed  of  coal. 

Having  determined  that  a  well  will  pass  through  a  workable  bed  of  coal  we 
are  confronted  with  two  conditions,  (  1)  where  the  coal  is  in  place,  and  (2)  where 
the  coal  has  been  removed,  which  latter  may  in  turn  be  divided  into  the  case  (a) 
where  the  workings  are  accessible  and  (b)  where  the  workings  are  inaccessible. 

Where  a  coal  is  in  place  it  was  agreed  at  the  conference  that  any  well  should 
be  drilled  at  least  six  inches  larger  in  diameter  than  the  diameter  of  the  outside 
casing,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  30  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  coal  bed.  The  casing 
should  then  be  set  centrally  in  the  hole  and  the  annular  space  between  the  casing 
and  the  wall  of  the  well  filled  with  cement  mortar  or  puddled  clay  to  a  height  at 
least  30  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  coal  bed.  The  object  being  to  prevent  failure 
of  the  well  casing  through  the  corroding  action  of  the  mine  waters.  The  space 
between  the  casing  thus  set  and  the  next  inner  pipe  or  casing  must  in  all  cases 
remain  open,  with  suitable  provision  for  the  escape  of  gas,  and  so  protected  as  to 
prevent  filling  from  dirt  being  thrown  in  at  the  top.  Where  a  well  passes  through 
an  inaccessible  mine  excavation  there  should  be  a  line  introduced  outside  of  the 
casing,  reaching  at  least  30  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  coal  and  a  similar  dis- 
tance above  the  roof  of  the  coal,  and  the  space  between  the  liner  and  the  casing 
filled  with  cement  mortar  or  puddled  clay.  The  liner  in  such  case  acting  as  an  out- 
side form  for  the  cement  or  clay.     Above  the  liner  cement  or  clay  should  be  placed 
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to  prevent  the  introduction  of  surface  waters  into  the  mine  workings.  Where 
the  workings  are  accessible  eitlier  of  said  methods  could  be  employed.  If  the  first, 
the  well  operator  is  to  build  a  suitable  wall  in  the  mine  around  the  casing  to  retain 
the  cement  mortar  or  ch\y  filling,  and  when  the  working  of  any  mine  e.xposes  a 
well  formerly  drilled  through  the  solid  coal,  the  coal  operator  shall  build  a  similar 
wall  around  the  casing  of  the  well. 

It  was  believed  these  precautions  would  prevent  the  access  of  acid  charged 
mine  waters  to  the  regular  casing  of  the  well.  The  cementing  of  the  casing  for 
a  distance  of  30  feet  below  the  coal  would  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  space 
between  the  outer  casing  and  the  next  inner  string  of  pipe  or  casing  into  the  mine 
workings,  especially  so  when  there  must  be  maintained  a  free  vent  at  all  times 
for  any  gases  that  may  find  their  way  into  the  space  between  the  casings.  It  is 
obvious  to  all  that  circulating  mine  waters  will  rapidly  corrode  pipe  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  danger  in  mines.  The  failure  of  casing  or  pipe  from 
other  causes  is  rare.  There  are  a  few  cases  known  where  the  falling  of  the  roof 
has  bent  the  pipe,  but  |)erha])s  none  where  it  is  known  to  have  caused  a  rupture. 
One  case  is  known  Init  not  in  a  mine  where  electrolysis  has  caused  a  failure  of  the 
casing  and  perhaps  another  failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  Such 
cases  are  only  ])ossible  under  special  conditions,  as  where  wells  are  situated  in  a 
city,  or  may  be  near  a  trolley  line,  or  some  similar  condition  exists. 

It  must  be  recognized  liy  all,  the  chief  danger  arises  from  wells  which  have 
been  abandoned,  and  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  much  ditference  of  opinion  arose. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  a  great  many  different  conditions  must  arise  regarding 
the  ])lugging  of  wells,  and  each  well  presents  its  own  problems.  The  accidents 
which  have  occurred  in  mines  from  abandoned  wells  have  not  been  due  to  any 
large  flow  of  gas,  but  to  the  unexpected  striking  of  a  well  and  the  release  of  the 
gas  stored  up  in  the  hole — it  may  be  under  very  high  pressure — into  the  mine. 
At  present  there  is  no  record  of  old  wells  and  in  many  cases  there  are  no  surface 
indications  that  a  well  ever  existed,  hence  they  have  been  found  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  presence.  It  is  realized  the  danger  from  such  old  abandoned 
wells  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  there  is  no  reason  wells  now  in  operation  or  here- 
after drilled  should  at  .some  future  time  be  a  menace. 

In  the  suggested  regulations  it  is  provided  no  well  shall  be  abandoned  with- 
out notice  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  the  intention  so  to  do  that  he  may  have  a 
representative  present  during  the  plugging.  Where  a  well  to  be  abandoned  was 
drilled  prior  to  the  time  the  proposed  regulations  should  go  into  effect,  a  descrip- 
tion and  plat  of  the  location  should  be  filed  with  the  Chief  Inspector,  with  the 
notice  of  the  intended  abandonment.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  provision  was 
made  for  the  case  where  the  well  owner  should  simply  (juit  operating  the  well, 
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leaving  the  old  casing  in  it.  It  would  seem  that  a  failure  to  operate  a  well  for 
some  specified  time  should  he  construed  an  ahandonment,  and  where  an  operator 
thus  leaves  a  well  the  owner  of  the  land  should  he  responsible  for  the  proper 
closing  and  plugging  of  the  well. 

It  was  provided  in  the  suggestions  tliat  "every  well  upon  abandonment  must 
be  plugged  and  filled  solidly  and  tightly  from  the  bottom  to  the  top."  This  is  that 
no  cavity  be  left  in  which  there  may  be  an  accumulation  of  gas.  The  slight  flow 
from  abandoned  walls  is  not  dangerous.  The  first  filling  should  l)e  rock  sediment, 
sand,  clay  or  other  suitable  material,  which  should  reach  from  the  bottom  of  the 
well  to  a  hard,  firm  stratum  lielow  the  last  string  of  casing  set  in  the  well  above 
the  producing  sand,  in  this  hard,  firm  stratum  3  seasoned  wooden  plugs,  each  at 
least  3  feet  in  length,  should  be  driven.  Al)ove  the  wooden  plugs  so  placed  10  feet 
of  clay  must  be  thoroughly  tamped  down  to  prevent  the  passage  of  oil,  gas  or 
water.  Below  the  seat  of  each  string  of  casing  an  additional  wooden  plug  shall 
be  driven,  and  the  intermediate  space  filled  solidly  with  rock  sediment,  sand,  clay 
or  other  suita])le  material,  as  the  casing  is  withdrawn,  length  l)y  length.  All  plugs 
are  to  be  driven  in  i)lace  with  drilling  tools,  the  use  of  a  string  of  i)ipe  not  l)eing 
deemed  sufficient. 

Provision  is  made  for  proper  reports  showing  the  date  of  completion  of  a 
well,  and  some  data  regarding  the  formations  passed  through.  This  is  essential 
that  the  information  be  at  hand  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Inspector  when  the  same 
well  is  abandoned.     Similar  data  is  required  on  the  abandonment  of  a  well. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  conference.  There  are 
objections  made  by  both  parties  interested.  The  well  operator  naturally  objects 
to  delays  that  may  be  occasioned  in  the  drilling  or  in  the  abandomiient  of  a  well. 
It  must  be  said  that  in  cases  such  delays  might  occur,  but  if  all  parties  approach 
the  question  raised  in  the  right  spirit,  such  as  was  manifest  at  the  meetings  of  the 
conference,  these  delays  should  not  be  oppressive.  Again  there  is  the  question  of 
expense.  First,  the  expense  in  accurately  securing  the  location  of  wells,  and 
again,  that  of  the  extra  casing  and  placing  of  the  same  in  passing  through  coal 
beds,  and,  finally,  the  cost  of  the  proposed  plugging.  In  the  final  analysis,  how- 
ever, these  additional  expenses,  except  that  occasioned  by  passing  through  coals, 
must  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  oil  and  gas  interests.  If  we  had  a  record  of  the 
location  of  the  wells  drilled  in  the  past  many  unproductix-e  wells  now  drilled  would 
liave  been  located  elsewhere,  and  the  proper  plugging  of  wells,  which  will  prevent 
the  passage  of  water  into  oil  and  gas  producing  sands,  is  believed  will  more  than 
repay  to  the  industry  all  the  expense  attending  the  proper  closing  of  wells  aban- 
doned. The  cost  attending  passing  through  coals  seems  an  additional  expense, 
often  characterized  as  useless  by  the  well  operator,  but  the  fact  there  is  a  recog- 
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nized  method  of  casing  and  protecting  coal  beds,  thus  enthng  many  long  drawn 
out  disputes  with  coal  operators  regarding  the  location  of  wells  and  methods  of 
protection.  accom])anie(l  often  by  protracted  legal  proceedings,  will  more  than 
repay  all  the  added  cost. 

An  additional  pr(ivision,  and  one  of  great  im])ortance,  is  that  the  Chief 
Inspector  shall  cause  the  location  of  each  \\ell  drilled  and  of  those  abandoned,  to 
be  entered  of  record  in  each  county,  where  they  will  be  availal)le  for  use  by  all 
interested  parties.  An  old  \\ell  on  a  tract  of  land  is  an  incumbrance,  especially  if 
coal  underlies  the  tract,  but  this  incumbrance  will  be  very  much  less  if  there  is 
an  accurate  location  oi  the  well  available  that  the  coal  operator  may  know  where 
to  look  for  it  as  his  operations  approach  it. 

The  final  action  of  the  conference  in  March  was  too  late  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  along  the  lines  suggested  liy  any  of  the  legislatures  in  session  the 
past  winter.  It  is  certain  that  changes  will  be  made  in  the  suggested  regulations 
before  enacted  into  a  law  in  any  state,  but  llial  il  is  im])ortant,  and  of  increasing- 
importance,  to  every  state  where  oil  or  gas  is  or  may  I)e  ])roduced  is  without  (|ues- 
tion.  It  will  entail  a  very  considerable  expense  upon  the  industry,  but  less 
relatively  than  is  forced  upon  the  coal  interests  by  the  laws  regulating  the  mining 
of  coal,  and  it  will  also  entail  a  \-ery  considerable  exi)ense  upon  the  state.  This  is 
where  objection  will  be  matle  by  many  legislators,  but  just  the  same  arguments 
that  stand  for  the  inspection  of  coal  mines  apply  in  this  case.  The  industry  is  a 
large  one  and  the  necessity  for  conserving  it  is  becoming  daily  more  apparent, 
and  the  expense  to  the  state  will  be  many  times  returned  in  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
bvisiness.  It  will  be  due,  however,  to  the  friends  of  conservation,  to  those  who 
want  to  see  our  resources  used,  but  used  intelligently,  and  desire  to  i)revent  the 
present  waste  and  loss  of  life,  to  see  that  some  such  legislation  is  passed.  It  will 
be  their  duty  to  reconcile  the  divergent  views  of  the  opposed  interests,  to  point  out 
to  them  that  such  regulations  means  not  loss,  l)ut  gain,  that  will  secure  the  passage 
of  the  required  laws  bv  the  several  legislative  bodies  in  the  states  concerned. 


THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE  MINERAL  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS 


By  Don  Carlos  Ellis.* 

A  general  discussion  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
complete  without  a  consideration  of  the  minerals  within  the  National  Forests  and 
the  Government's  policy  concerning  their  development.  A  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject, would,  I  feel,  be  particularly  appropriate  at  a  convention  so  well  represented 
by  men  from  National  Forest  states.  The  National  Forests  comprise  a  net  area  of 
about  165,000,000  acres,  not  including  the  forest  areas  now  being  ac(|uired  in  the 
Southern  Appalachian  and  White  Mountains.  The  National  Forests  contain  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  actual  and  potential  wealth.  The  Govern- 
ment is  handling  this  area  with  a  view  to  the  highest  development  and  wisest  use 
of  all  the  resources  it  contains,  use  which  will  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  waste, 
destructive  exploitation,  monopoly,  and  e\ery  other  kind  of  misuse,  use  which  will 
make  these  areas  permanent  sources  of  wealth  for  all  the  people  of  the  land,  supply- 
ing their  needs  in  such  a  far-seeing  and  economical  manner  that  future  generations 
will  find  the  land  and  its  products  imi)ri>ve(l  instead  of  devastated  by  that  use. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  is  applying  the  same  principles  to  these  public 
domains  as  a  wise  Ijusiness  man  applies  to  his  own  affairs.  He  does  not  remove 
the  capital  from  his  business  but  rather  increases  it,  while  living  upon  the  yearly 
increment. 

The  National  Forests  were  created  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the  timber 
and  of  the  streams  which  take  their  rise  in  the  forest  covered  slopes.  Timber  and 
water  are  the  greatest  resources  of  these  Forests.  Many  other  resources,  how- 
ever, are  contained  within  them.  Small  stretches  of  agricultural  land  occur  here 
and  there,  large  areas  of  grazing  range  are  intermingled  with  the  forest,  and  a 
great  variety  of  minerals  is  found.  National  Forest  administration  favors  and 
encourages  the  use  and  development  of  all  these  forms  of  wealth,  to  the  end  that  the 
country  in  which  these  Forests  lie  may  be  l)uilt  up  with  prosperous  homes.  The 
Government  wants  every  liit  of  land  within  Ihese  National  Forests  put  to  its  best, 
use,  whatever  that  use  may  be,  whether  for  forest  growth,  grazing,  water  power 
development,  agriculture,  mining  or  any  other  use,  and  thereby  to  establish  perma- 
nent homes  built  around  permanent  industries,  contributing  to  the  well-being  of  the 
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entire  body  of  citizens,  rather  than  to  the  weaUh  of  a  favored  few.  Hence,  in  its 
development  poHcv,  every  safeguard  is  erected  against  nionoixiHzation ;  and  where 
preference  is  given  in  the  use  of  the  resources,  the  small  local  settler  is  the  one  to 
whom  jjreference  is  shown.  This  fact  stands  out  conspicuously  in  the  handling  of 
o-razino-  stock  on  the  National  Forests,  where,  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  about 
27,000  permits  were  issued  for  the  grazing  of  about  10,000,000  head. 

These  same  principles  apply  in  prospecting  and  mining  upon  the  Forests.  It 
is  as  easy  to  locate  and  obtain  patent  to  a  valid  mining  claim  upon  a  National  For- 
est as  elsewhere  upon  the  public  lands.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Forests 
is  provision  for  mining,  for  it  is  recogninized  that  upon  this  industry  largely 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  West.  No  obstacles  lie  in  the  path  of  the  prospector, 
and  title  can  l)e  secured  to  a  claim  upon  proof  of  fulfillment  of  the  same  require- 
ments laid  down  by  the  law  for  unreserved  i)ublic  lands. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  mineral  claims  may  be  established,  however, 
more  misuse  has  been  made  of  the  mineral  laws  than  others,  and  they  have  been 
more  frequently  used  as  a  cloak  for  fraud.  Many  mineral  claims  have  been  made 
upon  the  National  Forests  to  ol)tain  title  to  land  valuable  as  townsites,  to  land  for 
scenic  value,  to  land  controlling  timber  sales  negotiated  by  the  Forest  Service,  to 
sites  for  recreation  resorts,  to  watering  places  for  sheep  or  cattle,  to  mineral  and 
medicinal  springs,  to  agricultural  land,  power  sites,  power  and  irrigation  reservoir 
sites,  riohts  of  wav  for  power  transmission  lines,  and  for  saloons  and  other  enter- 
prises forbidden  on  the  National  Forests.  A  ver\-  small  ])oinion  of  these  uses  are 
unlawful  and  undesirable  in  themselves.  In  many  other  cases,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  mining  laws  where  the  rights  of  the  claimant  to  use  the  land 
for  the  purjiose  he  intends  has  been  exhausted  under  the  law.  In  still  other  cases, 
mineral  claims  are  made  for  purposes  other  than  mining  where  a  permit  for  the 
specific  use  intended  could  be  obtained  if  applied  for  directly. 

The  safeo-uards  which  the  Government  has  attempted  to  Ijuild  up  to  prevent 
fraudulent  use  of  the  mineral  lands  of  the  National  Forests  have  occasioned  the 
assertion  often  to  be  made  that  the  Forest  Service  stands  in  the  way  of  legitimate 
mining  development.  This  statement,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  true  facts 
and  actual  figures.  As  an  instance,  an  investigation  made  in  Colorado  last  year 
showed  more  activity  in  prospecting  on  the  National  Forests  than  on  the  public 
land  outside.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  safeguards  against  fraud  have  proven  safe- 
o-uards  to  miners  themselves.  The  mining  laws  and  their  ai)|)lication  are  in  the 
interest  of  miners  and  the  special  requirements  of  their  business  are  continually 
kept  in  mind  by  those  who  administer  these  laws.  It  is  upon  "wildcatters"  and 
unlawful  speculators  that  these  laws  exert  a  hardshi]),  and  it  nuist  be  said  in  justice 
to  the  mining  industry  that  it  is  at  the  door  of   this   class  of  men,   who   have  no 
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connection  whatever  with  the  mining'  industry,  that  the  overwhehning  majority 
of  frauthilent  mining  schemes  must  be  laid.  By  discouraging  these  illegitimate 
operations,  National  Forest  lands  have  been  kept  open  to  legitimate  prospectors, 
and  the  mining  industry  itself  has  been  greatly  benefited.  Far  from  being  an 
incubus  upon  this  industry,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  more  apparent  and  more 
widely  recognized  by  men  engaged  in  it  that  the  National  Forests  are  great  fac- 
tors in  its  upbuilding.  Not  only  are  obs  tacles  not  placed  in  the  way  of  lawful 
mining  development,  l)ut  the  needs  of  the  miners  are  definitely  provided  for. 
One  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  timber  resources  of  the  Forests  are  held  in 
public  ownership  is  to  maintain  and  make  available  for  miners  at  a  reasonable  cost 
the  material  which  they  cannot  do  without.  'rini])er  from  the  Forests  is  furnished 
free  for  use  in  connection  with  the  development  of  claims,  and  in  other  ways 
material  service  is  aftorded. 

The  Forest  Service  wants  to  go  still  further  in  aiding  true  mineral  develop- 
ment and  all  other  proper  uses  of  the  Forests  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  all  fric- 
tion and  routine  burdensome  to  the  public  in  the  use  of  the  National  Forests.  For 
these  purposes,  co-operation  of  the  thinking  peo])le  of  the  country,  and  particular- 
ly of  leaders  of  sentiment  as  state  officers  should  be,  to  whom  the  people  of  the 
various  commonwealths  look  for  guidance  in  these  matters,  is  needed.  Your  work 
is  closely  allied  in  many  lines  with  ours.  \'ou  have  many  problems  in  your  work 
similar  to  those  with  which  we  have  to  cope.  In  some  cases  the  state  forest  work 
falls  under  the  state  geological  surveys.  In  these  cases  and  in  others  you  and  we 
are  working  along  paralld  lines.  We  want  to  assist  you  and  want  you  to  assist 
us  in  developing  the  highest  possible  efficiency  in  our  respective  fields.  While  the 
Government  has  been  striving  for  a  long  time  to  make  the  Forests  under  its  juris- 
diction serve  the  people  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity,  it  is  fully  realized  that 
their  usefulness  is  only  in  its  infant  stages.  We  ask  that  you  work  with  us 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  make  this  usefulness  grow  to  make  the  National  Forests,  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  highly  efticient  factors  in  the  ui>building  of  the  country, 
in  the  establishment  of  i)ermanent  homes  and  the  i)eri)etuation  antl  increase  of  the 
country's  prosperity. 


CONSERVATION  OF  OUR  FUEL  RESOURCES 


By  W.  H.  Blauvelt* 

The  conservation  of  the  coal  dep(.)sits  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject  whicli 
is  uccup\inti-  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  country.  The  consumption  of  our 
bituminous  coal  has  increased  over  5-fold  in  the  last  30  years,  and  it  has  doubled 
in  the  last  12  years.  Much  study  has  l)een  siven  both  by  Government  ens^-ineers 
and  minin.i;-  companies  to  economy  in  minins^-  and  the  production  in  saleable  form 
of  the  lar.i^est  possible  ])ercentase  of  the  coal  in  the  i^round.  and  nuich  still  remains 
to  be  done.  Increasino-  costs  of  coal  have  directed  attention  to  economy  in  the  com- 
bustion of  coal  under  boilers,  and  the  average  results  measured  by  the  pounds  of 
water  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel  ;ire  nmch  better  than  they  were  even  a  few  years 
ago.  The  wastes  of  coal  in  the  manufacture  of  coke  have  long  been  a  reproach  to 
this  countrv,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  European  countries,  and  long  after 
Germany  had  practically  forgotten  the  wasteful  bee-hive  oven  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  coke  has  continued  to  be  made  in  the  United  States  l)y  this  wasteful 
process.  The  following  table  shows  the  (luantities  of  bee-hive  and  by-product  coke 
produced  annually  in  the  United  States  during  recent  years: 

Bee-Hive  Coke  By-Product  Coke  By-Product  Coke 

Tear  shori  Tons  Short  Tons  '/c  of  Total  Production 

1893  9,464,730  12,850  .14 

1901  20,615,983  1,179,900         5.41 

1907  35,171,()()5  5,607,899        13.75 


1908  21,832.292  4,201.226  1'>.14 

1909  33.060.421  6,254,(.44  15.'M 
1910 
1911 
l')12 


34,570,076  7.138,734  17.12 

27,703,()44  7,847845  22.07 

32,868.435  ll,115.b4  25.27 


The  total  production  of  bee  hive  coke  in  the  last  six  years  of  this  table  was 
185,206,533  tons,  and  of  by-product  coke  42,U)5,512.  The  loss  in  value  to  the 
country  from  the  wasteful  l)ee-hive  i)roce.s,  was  due  not  only  to  the  destruction  of 
all  the  by-products,— gas,  tar,  ammonia,  etc.,   in  the  bee-hive  ovcmv  but   also  to  the 
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fact  llial  the  l)cc-Iii\c  riyvn  prcxluces  a  smaller  yield  of  coke.  Taking-  the  average 
\-ahK'  ])er  ton  of  the  coal  coked  in  the  bee-hi\'e  oven,  as  g'iven  h\'  the  United  States 
Geological  Surxey  for  the  year  1''12,  $1.01  per  l(in,  the  loss  of  coal  that  may  be 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  bee  hi\e  o\en  dnring  these  six  years  amomited 
to  $42,110,000.  Using  the  L'nited  vStates  (leological  v^nrvey  figures  again  for  the 
value  of  the  by~])roducts.  the  total  returns  from  the  b\-products  that  would  have 
been  recoveretl  if  this  coke  had  l)een  made  in  b\-])roducts  instead  of  bee-hive  ovens 
would  be  $266,700,000.  This  makes  a  total  waste  in  the  six  years  of  $308,810,000, 
or  an  average  waste  per  year  oi  o\-er  $50,000,000  of  the  country's  mineral  wealth. 

While  the  amount  of  this  waste  is  a  most  serious  matter  tO' anv  one  interested 
in  the  conserwation  of  our  country's  resources'  vet  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  it 
bids  fair  to  be  eliminated  before  many  years.  The  year  1913  marked  the  coming 
of  age  of  the  Iw-product  oven  in  the  United  States.  ^Fhe  first  plant  was  built  in 
Syracuse.  New  York,  in  1892,  and  although  the  industry  moved  slowly  at  first, 
largely  on  account  of  the  difificulty  in  convincing  the  users  of  coke  that  b3'-product 
coke  could  replace  the  bee-hive  coke,  with  which  they  were  all  familiar,  vet  in  the 
last  few  }'ears  the  percentage  of  the  total  coke  produced  in  by-product  ovens  has 
increased  rapidlw  In  1912  the  tonnage  had  grown  to  11,115,000  tons,  or  over  25% 
of  the  total  coke  produced  in  the  countrv.  The  figures  for  1^13  are  not  vet  avail- 
able. Still  it  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  sav  that  b\-  the  close  of  1914 
the  production  will  be  at  the  rate  of  14.000,000  tons,  which  is  ])ractically  twice  that 
of  V>\0.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  bee-hi\-e  coke  in  1"'12  was  exceeded 
in  the  years  l')07.  1909  and  1010. 

The  Southern  coke  producing  states  are  Alaliama,  Georgia,  Kcntuckv'  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia.  These  states  produced  in  1012  3.198.428  tons  of  bee-hive 
and  1,349,797  tons  of  by-])roduct  coke.  The  l)y-])roduct  coke  was  about  30%  of 
the  total,  showing  that  the  Southern  states  ha\-e  progressed  farther  than  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  this  means  of  conserx'ing  our  fuel  resources. 

Until  the  latter  part  of  1013  all  the  Southern  bv-product  coke  was  made  in 
Alabama.  The  first  bv-])roduct  ovens  in  Alabama  were  a  plant  of  Semet-Solvay 
o\'ens  liuilt  at  b'.nsley  in  1808.  These  were  followed  b_\-  a  i)lant  of  Semet-Solvay 
ovens  in  Tuscaloosa  built  in  1006.  and  then  b\'  two  plants  of  Koppers  ovens  built 
in  the  llirmingham  district  in  10]  1  and  l'*12.  In  the  latter  ]>art  of  1013  a  i)lant 
of  54  Semet-vSo|\-ay  o\'ens  was  stai^ted  in  Kenluckw  Since  lOlO  no  new  bee-hive 
ovens  lia\e  been  built  in  .\labama,  Georgia  or  Tennessee:  650  bee-hives  liave  been 
built  in  Kenluck\-  and  A'irginia. 

The  ln'-pro(luct  o\en  has  alreadv  effected  material  conser\alion  of  the  coal 
resources  of  the  south.  In  the  6-vear  period  abo\e  referred  to.  an  application  of 
the  abo\e  method  of  calculation  shows  a  saving  of  coal  and  bv-jiroducts  amounting 
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to  ;i1)(iut  $5,340,000  for  this  ])eriod.  If  all  the  hce-hixc  coke  produced  in  the  South- 
ern States  in  1''12  had  heen  produced  in  by-])roduct  ovens  there  would  have  been 
a  saving  oi  the  fuel  resources  of  the  vSouth  of  al)out  $5,500,000  for  the  year. 

The  Seniet-Solvay  Company  founded  the  by-product  coke  oven  industry  in 
the  United  States  for  the  conservation  of  coal  in  the  making  of  coke  by  building 
in  18' '2  the  lirst  l.)y-product  coke  ovens  erected  in  this  countrv.  The  first  ovens 
were  built  at  Syracuse,  New  York'  and  consisted  of  one  block  of  twelve  ovens 
having  a  capacity  of  V/i  tons  of  coal  for  each  oven  per  charge.  Since  that  time  six- 
teen Semet-Solvay  plants  have  been  l)uih  in  ten  states.  These  ])lants  have  a  com- 
bined coking  cajjacity  of  about  six  and  one-half  million  tons  of  coal  per  annum  and 
their  latest  oven  has  a  capacity  of  IbVi  tons  of  coal  ])er  charge,  or  over  20  tons 
per  day. 

During  the  progress  of  the  industry  thev  ha\'e  flevcloped  an  operating  organi- 
zation along  scientific  lines,  which  has  enabled  them  to  manufacture  the  highest 
grade  of  ]iroducts  and  operate  their  iilants  to  their  highest  efficiency.  The  value 
of  an  efificient  operating  organization  cannot  l)e  exaggerated  in  an  art  sO'  complex 
in  its  nature  and  covering  so  many  functions  as  the  manufacture  of  by-product 
coke.  The  perfection  of  this  organization  has  enabled  them  to  ])roduce  the  largest 
amount  and  the  1)est  quality  of  the  several  jiroducts  obtained  in  the  coking  of  coal, 
and  the  recovery  of  its  by-i)r(Klucts. 


Products  Manufactured. 

Foundry  coke  Chloride  of  Ammonia 

Blast  Furnace  Coke  Bicarbonate  of  Ammonia 

Domestic  Coke  Benzol 

Coal  Tar  Toluol 

Pitch  Xylol 

Creosote  Uil  Solvent  Naphtha 

Naphthalene  Naphthalene  Solvent 

Solvay  Crysolite  Paint  Solvay  Motor  Benzol 

Special  Paints  b\icl  Gas 

Ammonia  Li(|uor  Illuminating  Gas 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

At  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  held  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  Sep- 
tember and  October,  1913,  the  Semet-Solvay  Company  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  the  most  ap])ropriate  conservation  exhibit,  a  cut  of  the  exhibit  being  shown 
on  page  208. 


SOIL  SURVEY,  THE  FIRST  STEP  IN  SOIL 

CONSERVATION 


ni'.Xl'l'lTS   To    111';   Dl'RlVKD  BY  FaRMER  AND  UUSINESS  MaN  T-RO^r  A  CaRKI* fl,  AxAI.- 

vsis  AM)  AIai'imxc.  or- Soils  AND  A  Study  op  TmnK  Ckoi'   Adatt aiuutv, — 

IXVKSTICATION    Ol-    WaTKR    SuPPLY.    RoAD    ]\I  ATI'.K  I  Al.S    AXl)    ()TIII:r    ( '.I'.l  )1,()('.1C 

Ri{S()rKCi':s. — Ali'Tiioi)  oi*  Soil,  Sami'i.ixg  and  Mapi'inc. 


\',\  iij'RBERT  A.  Hand*. 

Soil  Conservation  is  lni[^crafirc.  In  this  day  when  true  economists  are  de- 
niancHn^-  tlie  conservation  of  ah  our  sui)])hcs  of  wood,  water,  mineral  and  other 
natural  resources,  it  is  but  lo^'ical  that  we  should  turn  to  the  economical  itse,  i^res- 
er\-ation  and  rei)lenishment  of  our  most  valuable  national  asset — our  soils. 

Our  wealth  of  soils  nuist  be  protected  from  their  present  improvident  waste 
if  we  would  meet  the  demantls  of  i)roduction  which  the  increasing  millions  of 
l)oi)ulation  will  make.  The  farmer  must  cease  to  mine  the  soil  and  learn  liow  to 
only  draw  upon  its  minerals  in  a  leg-itimate  way.  We  nnist  retrench  in  the  using 
of  our  phos])horus  nitrogen,  ])otassium.  and  other  soil  foods,  liegin  to  dole  them  out 
more  judiciouslw  and  replenish  them  when  we  may.  else  our  richest  heritage  will 
be  lost. 

We  need  not  have  "worn-out"  soils.  European  and  Chinese  soils  which  have 
been  tilled  many  more  centuries  thrm  ours,  have  been  tilled  decades,  are  still  virgin 
in  their  fertilitv  due  to  right  tillage  and  the  return  of  depleted  richness. 

Our  soils  are  as  rich  as  those  of  any  land  and  may  be  made  to  eiTectively  meet 
the  future  demands  if  scientifically  treated. 

Need  of  a  Surrey  of  Soils.  The  work  to  logically  i)recede  right  till- 
age. cropi)ing  and  fertilizing  is  the  accurate  determination  of  the  kinds  and  exact 
extent  of  each  soil  t\i)e  within  the  area  under  examination,  along  with  any  essen- 
tial climatic  or  other  conditions. 

Thus  the  survey  of  soils  is  the  first  step  in  the  practical  and  .scientific  attack  on 
the  i)roblems  of  the  Experiment  Station,  .\gricultural  College,  and  demonstration 
farms. 

Trul\-  the  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  the  patient  soil  is  to  know  exactly  what 
il     i.s — what     its    essential    compositional    ])ro])L-rties  are. 

This  knowledge  carefully  ascertained  by  the  soil  specialist  should  si)eedity  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Station  director    and  his  staff  as  well  as   the   farmer,   in 

♦state  Geologist  of  North  Ualtota. 
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order  that  all  niav  co-operate  to  the  ([uickest  [lossible  solution  of  soil  and  crop  prob- 
lems. Only  with  its  intellig'ent  treatment  will  the  vital  properties  of  the  soil  be 
])reserved. 

The  Director  is  often  asked,  "\\'hat  are  the  ])ractical  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
a  soil  and  o-eological  survey?"  This  question  is  very  naturally  asked  by  county  com- 
missioners and  others  lief  ore  apiiroin-iating  funds  to  apply  on  such  w^ork. 

]\jIuc  of  flic  U'ork.  To  be  of  real  value  to  the  farmer  and  business  man 
a  soil  survey  must  sho\v  in  maj)  and  report  the  true  agricultural  value  of  that  soil. 
It  must  show  clearly  and  briefly  the  character  of  the  soil  and  its  cro])  re(|uirements. 
The  man  making  this  survey  must  have  a  pretty  thorough  understanding  of  prac- 
tical scientific  agriculture.  Especiall_\-  is  this  true  since  the  \-ery  nature  of  the  work 
brings  him  personally  or  by  correspondence  in  contact  with  many  who  re(|uire  this 
knowledge  gained  of  the  land.  Again  if  speed  and  great  accuracy  are  retjuired  in 
this  survey,  and  if  the  water  or  other  mineral  resources  are  to  l)e  properly  taken 
into  account  the  survey  should  be  in  the  care  of  one  well  versed  in  geologic  science. 

One  may,  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way  even  learn  to  fairly  distinguish  by  feeling 
and  examination  in  the  band,  the  principal  textural  ditTerences  in  soils,  which  sepa- 
rate them  into  loams,  sand}-  loams,  fine  sandy  loams,  etc. ;  but  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  relation  of  soil  type  to  topography  and  its  geological  origin  he  will 
make  but  slow  headway  in  mapping  soils ;  nor  will  his  work  be  accurate  or  complete. 
Therefore  the  legislature  of  1*>01  very  logically  ])laced  the  direction  of  the  soil  survey 
with  the  professor  of  geology  in  the  Agricultural  College. 

The  large  expense  necessary  in  maintaining  a  soil  sur\ey  i)arty  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  work  be  done  speedily  but  at  the  same  time  correctly.  When 
the  survey  parties  have  sampled  each  quarter  section  and  studied  the  water  table, 
native  ])lants,  and  crop  relationship,  the  last  word  should  have  been  said  in  this  con- 
nection. The  map  and  report  now  become  the  basis  for  the  soil  and  agricultural 
experts  to  aid  the  farmer  in  developing  practical  agriculture.  One  could  not  think  of 
a  more  logical  starting  point  in  the  successful  develo])ment  of  an  agricultural 
state.  The  industry  of  a  state  almost  wholly  agricultural — raising  seven-ninths 
of  its  taxes  from  its  farms — is  thus  almost  exclusively  dependent  upon  its  soils. 

During  the  last  twelve  years,  the  j^eriod  of  the  existence  of  the  survey,  the 
development  of  the  state — largely  an  agricultural  development — has  be?n  little 
short  of  marvelous.  For  some  years  previous  the  eastern  margin  of  the  state  com- 
prised by  the  Red  River  \"alley  bad  become  known,  world-wide,  for  its  fabulous 
production  of  wheat.  However,  the  rest  of  the  state  had  long  been  mapped  in 
eastern  geographies  as  a  part  of  the  Arid  Great  Plains,  and  as  such  was  still  con- 
sidered of  little  or  no  value.     vSince  that  time  scientific  methods  of  investigation  of 
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our  natural  resources  have,  in  effect,  had  the  revohitinnarv  resuU  nf  l)riii!4-ini4-  into 
existence  fertihty  and  ])ni(hictiveness  in  an  area  greater  than  all  New  England. 
As  the  state  further  develops,  the  ini])ortance  of  such  investigation  will  heconie 
even  greater. 

Not  the  least  of  these  research  ]M-ohlenis  is  that  included  in  the  soil  survey. 
I'pon  it  can  he  hased  land  values  to  a  very  great  extent.  This  is  true  since  the 
character  of  the  work  of  field  ])arties  is  so  intensive.  It  is  the  dutv  of  these  field 
parties  to  carefully  examine  each  (|uarter  section  of  land  sur\e\ed,  determining  the 
class  of  soil  and  suhsoil  hy  learning  the  ])hysical  ])roperties  of  texture  and  struc- 
ture, alkaline  content,  drainage,  height  of  water  tahle.  crop  adaptal)ilit\-,  productiv- 
ity, and  numerous  other  facts  relating  to  climate,  tojKJgraphy,  etc.  All  soil  types  are 
sam])le(l  h_\-  horing  to  a  depth  of  five  feet,  or  more  if  the  soil  is  verv  light,  with  an 
auger.  These  are  mapped  on  a  large  scale  hy  suitahle  colors.  Countless  numher  of 
sami)les  are  examined  in  the  field,  wherein  (>  inches  of  soil  or  suhsoil  are  removed 
at  a  time  until  a  complete  5-foot  section  is  tested.  Careful  notes  of  these  are  re- 
corded and  a  sufiicient  numher  of  samples  ty])ical  of  each  tvi)e  are  collected  for  a 
complete  laboratory  analysis. 

This  survey  carefully  distinguishes  the  best  soil  from  that  less  \alual)le  and 
locates  ezrry  ten  acre  strip  of  any  particular  kind.  Thus  any  extensive  hill,  slough 
or  an  alkaline  spot  is  mapped  and  treatment  applicable  to  every  soil  tvpe  is  exi)lained. 

The  soil  ma])  is  a  geologic  ma]);  properly  worked  out,  it  indicates  within  a  feu- 
dollars  the  land  \alues  and  with  the  rejKirt,  points  to  the  correct  cropping  system. 
Valuable  on  the  e.xtensive  farming  system  of  the  ])rairies  it  is  even  more  so  in  east- 
ern anfl  mountainous  regions  of  intensive  farming.  In  manv  special  soil  ])rovinces 
notably  in  California  and  in  the  Appalachian  states,  the  Soil  Bureau  has  often  been 
able  not  only  to  determine  the  species  of  plant  for  a  given  soil  Xxpc.  but  also  the 
definite  variety  peculiarly  fitted  to  it.  Often  the  balance  of  soil  composition  .and 
the  altitude  is  so  delicate  that  a  varietal  difference  in  grain  or  fruit  spells  cro])  suc- 
cess or  failure.  For  example,  on  one  California  t\-pe  of  a  gixen  altitude  and  origin, 
grow  rdl  the  table  gra])es,  on  another  grow  all  the  raisin  gra])es,  while  to  the  close 
boundaries  of  another  soil  t\])e  the  wine  gra])e  is  restricted. 

Thus  the  Soil  Ihireau,  mapping  the  soils,  is  of  inestimable  value  in  the  agri- 
cultural dexclopment  ol  all  sections,  as  it  ])oints  lo  the  true  nature  of  the  soil  and 
its  crop  adai)tability. 

Tt  is  found  that  there  is  comparatively  little  North  Dakota  .soil  wiili  so  nuicli 
alkali  that  it  could  not  be  neutralized  with  well  established  methods  of  treatment. 
However,  a  large  area  is  moderately  affected  and  the  most  progressive  farmers  arc 
seeking  the  method  for  its  removal  or  neutralization  and  the  kind  of  crop  most 
resistant  and  best  adapted  to  such  land.      Several  farmers  within  the  state,  work- 
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ing  in  co-operation  with  the  survey,  are  demonstrating-  in  a  convincing  way  the  fact 
tliat  alkali  in  moderate  quantity  can  he  neutralized  and  resistant  crops  developed 
according  to  methods  advocated  hy  this  survey  and  hy  the  r)ureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
trv.  Several  good  bulletins  on  treatment  of  alkaline  land  may  now  he  had  for  the 
asking  from  the  federal  government. 

Large  areas  require  that  the  alkali  l)e  neutralized  just  as  much  as  that  plant 
parasites  be  rendered  innocuous  and  again  that  alkali  resistant  as  well  as  wilt  resist- 
ant crops  be  developed.  The  pest  and  the  poison  may  work  to  the  same  end  tliat 
the  plant  be  killed.  The  alkali  may  reduce  the  plant  vitality  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
make  it  a  readv  victim  of  the  parasite.  Neutralization  of  the  one,  sterilization  of 
the  other  and  cultivation  for  imnnmity  from  both  demands  our  attention.  Much  of 
value  is  being  done  in  each  line. 

Diseases. — The  growing  understanding  of  the  true  significance  of  the  action  of 
soil  bacteria  has  led  us,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  survey,  to  attack  this 
prolilem.  Soil  samplers  expressed  fresh  samples  in  sterile  tubes  from  field  to  labo- 
ratory where  Prof.  I'.eckwith  immediately  investigated  their  contents. 

The  large  interest  taken  l)y  the  farmers  in  alfalfa  and  clovers  has  immediatelv 
raised  the  (|uestion  as  to  what  soils  are  already  inoculated  with  root  bacteria  or 
how  thev  mav  easily  l)e  made  so  in  order  that  these  crops  may  be  successfully 
grown.  It  is  recognized  that  these  nitrogen  fixing  organisms  thrive  better  in  some 
soil  tvpes  and  conditions  than  in  others. 

Many  native  plants,  notal)ly  the  wild  legumes,  sweet  clover  and  others,  nearly 
always  possess  these  root  tubercles  and  are  thus  capalile  of  preparing  the  soil  for 
cultivated  clovers  without  recourse  being  made  to  spreading  of  manure  compost, 
soil  from  old  alfalfa  field,  or  bacteria  culture. 

The  Survev  Biologists  are  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  these  plants, 
including  the  bacteria,  in  not  only  the  different  parts  of  the  state  but  also  in  the 
different  soil  tvpes  and  conditions  of  drainage,  food  content,  etc. 

The  entire  survey  staff,  including  seven  men,  is  gathering  thorough  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  types  of  farm  crops  most  suited  to  the  particular  areas  and  soil 
tvpes  for  which  maps  are  made. 

The  inroads  of  flax  wilt,  wheat  root  and  other  diseases  have  aroused  a  vigorous 
interest  in  finding  means  for  their  eradication.  The  Survey  is  fortunate  in  ha\'ing 
men  able  in  a  large  measure  to  cope  with  these.  Efforts  are  l)eing  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  particular  soil  type  and  soil  conditions  which  are  most  lial)le  to  damage 
from  these  crop  diseases,  and  which  most  resistant.  Methods  of  seed,  crop,  and  soil 
treatment  are  rajjidly  being  worked  out  to  combat  the  disease  and  increase  our  crop 
yields. 
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Initiation. — Another  phase  of  the  siir\e_\-  whicli  is  of  special  vahie  to  llie  west 
half  of  the  state  arises  from  our  confidence  in  the  possihilities  of  irri.^ation  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Missouri  River  tril)utaries.  1  lere  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  choicest  land  in  North  Dakota  outside  of  the  Red  River  Valley  have  lain  largely 
unused  because  tirst,  most  men  have  been  skeptical  of  the  ])ossible  success  of  irri- 
gating" but  chiefly  because  of  the  expense,  although  very  moderate,  needed  to  ])Ut  the 
valley  land  under  water.  The  flats  are  very  remarkably  easih'  and  cheaplv  made 
irrigable  land.  It  is  unfortunate  to  encourage  the  farmer  in  some  arid  areas  to  trv 
to  till  the  upland  simply  because  tliere  are  miles  of  it  le\'el  and  easilv  tilled,  ])Ul 
which  will  give  uncertain  yields.  With  but  a  moderate  outlav  a  few  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  will  \'ield  man_\'  fold  more  than  the  adjacent  upland  acres. 

xA_  hundred  acres  of  irrigated  Apple  Creek  bottoms  near  lUsmarck  yielded  173 

tons  of  alfalfa  for  a  first  cro])  in  l''ll  and   two  later  crops  made  five  tons   to  the 

acre  yield.     Others  are  seeing  the  success  and  seeding  to  alfalfa  on  Apple  and  liurnt 

Creeks.     Burleigh,  Morton,  vStark,  and  other  counties  have  a  great   future  in  irri- 

.gation  along  a  dozen  streams. 

Practical  pioneer  irrigators  are  making  it  win  as  shown  bv  acturd  bushel  rec- 
ords. Thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  ])roducti\-e  Xorth  Dakota  land,  now  neglected, 
lie  within  easy  access  of  water  which,  if  used  jointlv  with  dry  farming  methods, 
would  bring,  to  judge  by  actual  tests  in  the  i)ast,  two  or  three  fold  the  average  vield 
of  the  state.  Most  of  this  land  could  be  llooded  with  a  minimum  cost  of  pre]):iration 
but  a  small  fraction  of  that  on  lands  considered  in  other  states  practicable. 

The  U'ork  Appreciated. — The  high  estimation  in  which  the  work  is  held  bv  the 
pul>hc  is  e\-idenced  in  the  man_\'  calls  for  the  reports  and  maps  and  for  specific  infor- 
mation relative  to  soils,  alkali,  irrigation,  well  and  other  water  supply.  These  calls 
come  from  farmers,  real  estate  men  and  others  within  the  state  and  from  those  out- 
side the  state  who  anticipate  the  purchase  of  our  lands.  The  (|ualitv  of  the  land 
being  made  known,  prospective  settlers  feel  safe  in  in\esting. 

Prominent  business  men  ha\e  expressed  themselves  to  the  writer  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  map  and  re])ort  thus  disinterestedly  made,  and  with  this  definite  knowl- 
edge of  land  values  in  the  county,  in\estors  will  feel  safer  in  loaning  money  on  the 
land.  This  will  naturally  lead  to  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  following  is  but  a 
sample  of  the  many  letters  which  farmers  and  real  estate  men  write  in  similar  vein : 

"T  am  anxious  to  find  out  at  the  earliest  date  possible  the  townships  or  counties 
of  which  I  can  get  soil  survey  maps.  I  am  about  to  locate  agencies  in  the  state  to 
put  out  money  in  farm  loans  and  would  much  ])refer  localities  where  I  can  get  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  (|uality  of  the  land  tin-ough  soil  survev  maps.  Can  you 
give  me  the  exact  descriptioii  of  the  localities  in  which  surxeys  have  been  made  and 
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also  of  the  localities  in  which  surveys  have  Ijeen  decided  on  with  the  dates  you 
expect  the  maps  to  he  ready  for  distribution?" 

So  carefully  is  the  value  of  the  lands  determined  that  Richland  County  Com- 
missioners ex])ressed  themselves  as  requiring-  the  survey  as  a  means  of  p;etting  at 
valuation  for  tax  assessments. 

Getting  Results  to  the  Fanner. — At  present  over  one-ninth  of  the  state  has 
been  covered  l)v  this  survey,  giving  the  basis  for  l)etter  farming  in  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  predetermined  soil  types.  The  work  is  carreid  on  in  co-operation  with  the 
A.  C.  experiment  station  and  demonstration  farms  of  the  state  so  that  the  needs  of 
the  diiiferent  soils  as  to  treatment  and  crop  management  are  understood.  Tlie  land 
on  which  are  located  the  North  Dakota  State  Experiment  Station,  five  sulj-stations 
and  twentv-four  demonstration  farms,  naturally  contains  manv  of  the  types  mapped 
in  the  various  larger  areas  of  the  state.  Thus  the  information  obtained  on  the  plats 
is  largely  the  same  applicalile  to  vast  areas  of  the  same  or  similar  soils  which  are 
being  cultivated  l)y  the  average  farmer.  Thus  the  farmer  has  but  to  inform  himself 
and  apply  the  results  directly  to  his  difficulties,  aided  In-  the  director  of  the  Survey 
and  the  Experiment  Station.  The  survey  maintains  consultation  1)y  correspondence 
and  personal  visits  \\ith  farmers  and  others  needing  inforn-iation  on  soils,  alkali 
and  crop  treatment.  Again,  as  the  i)lans  arc  realized  placing  consulting  soil  and 
agricultural  superintendents  in  each  county  or  smaller  district,  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  soil  survev  will  l)ecome  more  imper.'itive.  The  superintendent's  work  should 
go  hand  in  hand  with  a  survey  of  soils.  Inevital)ly  there  will  arise  the  necessity 
for  more  frequent  analysis,  l)oth  physical  and  chemical,  of  soil,  minerals,  and  alkali 
crusts  within  each  district.  The  survey  maintains  laboratories  complete  for  all  such 
analysis  above  referred  to  and  any  citizen  wanting  such  work  done  has  but  to  send 
it  to  the  director  of  the  Soil  Survey  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

Farmers  are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  the  lienefits  to  be  derived  from 
consultation  with  those  men  at  the  College  who  ha\-e  s])ecial  information  on  dry 
farming,  crop  adaptal)ility,  soil  management,  alkali  treatment,  and  the  various  agri- 
cultural problems  with  which  their  experience  ])eculiarly  fits  them  to  cope. 


WATER-POWER  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


Till':  Utilization  of  Small  Powkr  on  the  Farm. 


By  John  A.   SwiTzER*. 

The  Department  of  Waters  of  the  Exposition  had  i)lannc(l  a  variety  of  at- 
tractive exhibits  Init.  <kie  to  emphasizing  the  vahie  of  conservation  of  water  ]jo\vers, 
the  prevention  of  flood  damage,  the  impro\-ement  of  navigation  and  allied  subjects, 
the  appropriation  placed  at  its  disposal  being  inade(|uate  to  carry  out  so  ambitious 
a  program,  the  eiTort  was  concentrated  upon  a  small  water  ])ower  exhibit  which 
was  designed  to  show  the  farmers  of  the  country  how  simple  and  easy  a  matter  it 
is — where  a  moderate  stream  of  water  is  available  untler  a  suita1:)lc  head — to  util- 
ize the  same  for  developing  water-power  and  from  the  water-power  to  generate 
electricitv  to  do  all  manner  of  work  upon  the  farm. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  building  open  on  one  side  for  inspection  by  visitors, 
located  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  near  the  main  building.  In  this  building  was  in- 
stalled an  .S-inch  turbine,  made  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Machinery  Co.,  and  directly 
connected  to  it  a  direct  current  electric  generator,  made  by  Robbins  &  Myers.  The 
turbine  was  supplied  with  water  from  an  artificial  spring  located  on  the  terrace  just 
at  the  north  of  the  Administration  T.uilding.  From  this  spring  the  water  was  led 
through  a  small  wooden  flume,  across  the  roadway  to  a  tank  built  upon  a  scatTold 
on  the  top  of  the  building,  and  from  this  tank  the  water  was  con\-eyed  through  a 
vertical  metal  pen-stock  to  the  tm-bine.  The  amount  of  water  used  was  about  2 
cubic  feet  per  second  and  the  head  thus  rendered  available  was  25  feet.  The  flume 
was  of  open  construction,  purposely  so  built  in  order  that  visitors  nnght  inspect 
the  entire  ])lant  and  judge  for  themselves  the  amount  of  water  which  it  utilized. 
The  turbine  was  a  horizontal  machine  and   oi)eratcd   with   great   smoothness. 

The  current  from  the  electric  generator  was  led  by  wires  under  the  floor  to  a 
switchboard  designed  and  Imilt  for  the  exhibit  by  the  Acme  Electric  Company. 
From  this  switchboard  wires  led  to  the  various  motors  which  were  connected  to 
the  farm  machinery  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  exhibit,  each  motor  being  under  the 
control  of  its  own  switch.  Wires  also  led  from  llie  switchboartl  to  the  electric 
lights  by  which  the  exhibit  was  illuminated. 

The  motor-driven  machinery  consisted  of  a  cream  sei^aralor  (  furnished  Iw  the 
De  Laval  Cream  Separator  Company),  a   barrel   churn    (loaned   by   the   WoodrulT 
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Hardware  Company),  a  corn  crusher  (furnished  ])v  the  P>eck-Tarver  Company), 
a  pea  and  1)ean  thresher  ( furnished  liv  the  Koger  F'ea  and  liean  Thresher  Com- 
pany, at  Morristown,  Tenn. )  All  of  this  machinery  was  in  operation  during  the 
period  of  the  Exposition,  all  ])eing  driven  liy  electricity  generated  hy  the  water- 
power  plant. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  exhihit  was  manifested  hy  visitors  and  the  at- 
tendants were  solicitous  to  explain  to  all  in(|uirers  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
particularly  to  point  out  the  ease  with  which  electricity  may  he  generated  and 
handled  on  the  ordinary  farm.  No  mechanical  training  is  required  for  this  and 
the  machinery  is  easily  installed  and  cared  for  h\-  a  man  of  intelligence. 

It  is  believed  that  very  much  good  was  accomiilished  l)v  the  exhibit,  as  it  showed 
in  a  definite,  concrete  form  how  easy  it  is  to  develop  ;md  utilize  electricitv  in  farm- 
ing operations.  The  Department  would  have  l)een  glad  if  the  exhi])it  could  have 
lieen  very  much  more  extensive  and  that  it  coukl  have  included  some  of  the  house- 
hold a])])aratus  capable  of  1)eing  electricallv  operated. 

It  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  here  to  the  possible  utilization  of  the  great 
nuni])er  of  small  powers  in  Tennessee  and  other  states  for  tlie  needs  of  the  home, 
the  farm,  and  the  small  factory,  or  even  for  the  development  of  light  and  power  for 
towns  and  villages.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  electrical  transmission  of  power, 
water  power  could  be  used  only  at  the  point  of  the  stream  where  the  power  existed. 
It  was  then  necessary  to  carry  the  work  to  be  done  to  the  power  site;  so  that  the 
work  that  could  be  done  was  limited  to  the  grinding  of  grain,  the  sawing  of  wood 
and  some  similar  lines  of  work,  and  very  often  wlicre  the  job  was  small  it  was 
found  to  be  less  work  to  do  it  Iw  hand  where  the  materials  then  were,  than  to  carrv 
them  to  the  mill  and  the  finished  products  back  again.  But  when  it  became  possible 
to  obtain  the  power  on  the  stream,  where  the  water  had  its  fall,  transmit  that  power 
over  a  wire  with  relatively  little  loss  to  any  point  where  it  is  desired  to  use  the 
power,  the  whole  matter  assumed  a  new  aspect. 

The  number  of  operations  about  the  house  and  farm  to  which  ])ower  derived 
from  small  ])rivate  plants  is  being  actuallv  applied,  includes  not  alone  the  lighting 
of  the  house  or  barn,  the  first  thing  thought  of,  but  the  cutting  of  wood,  the  milking 
of  cows,  the  raising  of  ha_\-  to  the  mow,  the  healing  or  cooking  in  the  house,  the 
driving  of  churns,  separators,  washing  machines,  the  heating  of  electric  irons,  the 
driving  of  ice  cream  freezers,  of  tools  in  the  machine  shop,  the  charging  of  storage 
batteries  for  automobiles,  the  pumping  of  water,  the  drying  of  clothes,  the  grind- 
ing of  feed,  the  shearing  of  sheep,  the  clipping  of  horses,  and  manv  other  things, 
even  to  the  jjlaying  of  the  piano. 

The  little  water  powers  are  of  no  interest  to  the  cities;  they  bear  no  relation 
to  the  dwellers  in  cities;  they  do  not  attract  capitalists.     But  potentiallv  thev  are  of 
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very  "Teat  interest  to  farmers.  They  will  in  the  future  \itally  affect  our  rural 
conmiunities.  It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  their  utilization  is  nut  and  will  not  loe 
dependent  upon  capitalists. 

Every  one  knows  or  renienihers  some  little  grist  mill,  run  h\-  a  water-wheel. 
The  wheels  are  still  rtiniiing  where  they  did  and  just  ahout  as  efficiently  as  they  did 
when  installed  years  ago,  l)y  the  grandfathers  of  the  present  owners.  To  find  a 
water-wheel  in  the  country  that  is  utilized  for  any  ])ur])ose  more  extensiye  then  the 
grinding  of  grain  is  still  (|uite  exceptional.  A  certain  man,  prominent  in  the  puhlic 
life  of  our  day,  while  dri\-ing  in  an  unaccustomed  section  of  country,  came  upon  a 
farmhouse  which  was  lighted  by  electricity,  supplied  \vith  running  water  in  kitchen 
and  bathroom,  and  in  which  the  sewing  machine  was  run  by  an  electric  motor, 
while  in  the  electric  lighted  barn  he  found  that  the  churn,  the  separator,  the  feed 
cutter  and  even  the  grindstone  were  electricall_\-  driven.  Turning  to  the  pro])rietor 
he  said:    "lldw  can  you  afford  it?"     The  farmer  replied:     'T  cannot  afford  not  to." 

The  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  modern  enlightened  farmer.  He  can  not 
afford  to  let  the  power  which  his  farm  l)rook  is  capable  of  developing  longer  run  to 
waste. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  boy  ui)on  the  farm  has  recently  assumed  the 
prominence  and  dignity  of  a  national  issue.  It  is  not  alone  the  question  of  keeping 
"the  bov:"  it  is  the  problem  of  securing  farm  help — efficient  help  or  inefficient  helj); 
and  there  ap]jears  to  be  no  indications  pointing  toward  an  easement  of  the  problem 
for  the  farmers  in  the  future.  Consequently  the  development  of  cheap  power  on 
farms  where  water  power  is  at  all  available  begins  to  assume  an  economic  import- 
ance, the  magnitude  of  which  is  certain  to  grow  in  geometrical  ratio  with  the  ad- 
vancing years. 

The  little  water  po\vers,  those  the  individual  farmer  might  develop;  those  slight- 
ly larger  powers  which  country  towns  and  villages  might  utilize  for  street  lighting 
and  other  purposes,  these  are  too  small  to  be  regarded  when  estimating  the  water 
power  resources  of  a  great  State.  Yet  who  can  estimate  the  value  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  State  of  the  development  of  an  aggregate  say  of  10,000  horse  power  in 
a  thousand  diminutive  power  plants  scattered  throughout  the  country. 

EXAMPLES  Ol'   rTlTJZATlOX  AND  SERMCE  Ol*  WATER 
POWl'.R  FOR  bWRMERS-. 

On  a  dairy  farm  near  Greeneville,  Tenn.,  belonging  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Robinson,  a 
water  wheel  runs  the  following  machinery :  a  feed  grinder,  grist  mill,  ensilage  cut- 
ter, separator,  churn,  circular  saw,  and  grindstone:  it  also  jjumps  spring  water  to 


*See  Bulletin  on  the  Resources  of  Tennessee,  issued  by  the   State  Geological   Survey,  July.   1911. 
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supply  the  liouse.  The  owner  expects  shortly  to  install  an  electric  generator  to  light 
liis  house.  The  wheel  develops  about  one  horse  power,  but  could  l)e  made  to 
yield  two  or  three.  The  power  conies  from  a  very  small  creek,  (called  Holly 
Creek),  the  outflow  of  a  spring.  The  creek  is  five  miles  long  and  has  a  total  fall 
from  source  to  mouth  of  about  340  feet.  This  is  an  average  of  68  feet  per  mile. 
The  dairy  farm  utilizes  20  feet  of  this  total  fall.  Lower  down  are  other  farms 
which  could  as  easily  utilize  a  part  of  the  remaining  fall.  All  told  the  creek  could 
be  made  to  develop  approximately  20  horse  power. 

In  a  letter  from  Air.  Felix  Grundy  Ewing,  of  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn.,  he  says,  in 
regard  to  his  plant  at  Glenraven :  "1  will  say  in  the  first  ])lace  that  it  is  estimated 
that  my  horse  power  will  furnish,  normally,  about  70-horse  power.  The  dam  is  lO!* 
feet  long,  1 1  feet  high,  bvit  realizing  changed  conditions  in  low  waters,  1  put  in  a 
35-horse  power  generator  and  a  30-horse  power  motor  a  mile  away.  This  installa- 
tion consists  of  the  Lefifel  water  wheel,  Woodward  governor,  with  a  motor  control, 
which  is  a  tlioroughlv  satisfactory  device,  enabling  me  to  close  off  the  entire  water 
power  bv  the  ])ush  of  a  button.  I  o])erate  a  25-horse  power  grain  mill  in  the  day 
time,  and  it  furnishes  electric  light  for  my  home  at  night.  In  addition.  In-  the  use 
of  an  additional  motor,  we  pump  water,  and  could,  as  a  matter  of  course,  do  quite  a 
number  of  things  with  the  power.  ...  I  regard  the  water  power  as  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  enterprise  of  the  magnitude  of  this  one  of  mine,  and  if  all  farmers 
could  avail  themselves  of  some  such  water  power  within  the  limit  of  their  necessi- 
ties, I  should  sav  that  it  would  ])rove  a  very  profitable  investment  to  them,  as  every- 
thing may  be  done  with  it  from  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  the  threshing  of  the 
wheat." 

On  the  outskirts  of  Oriskany  Falls,  Oneida  County,  New  York,  Mr.  F.  Bur- 
dett  Miner  utilizes  a  slight  fall  of  Oriskany  Creek.  A\'ith  the  power  transmitted 
to  his  house,  1,700  feet  from  the  creek,  he  lights  every  part  of  the  house  and  barn, 
runs  a  circular  saw,  runs  the  machines  and  tools  in  a  considerable  machine  shop, 
built  by  one  of  his  boys;  a  2-h.  p.  motor  is  belted  to  a  vacuum  pump,  that  cleans  the 
house  in  a  most  modern,  sanitary  and  thorough  manner,  and  milks  from  20  to  25 
cows  twice  a  dav.  In  the  dairy  room  a  one-half-h.  p.  motor  runs  the  separator,  the 
churn,  the  ice  cream  freezer  in  summer,  the  grindstone,  and  about  everything  else 
run  bv  a  crank  is  belted  to  an  electric  motor.  Five  electric  heaters  in  the  house 
raise  the  temperature  to  over  75  degrees  inside,  when  it  is  zero  outside.  The  electric 
fans  in  summer  reverse  the  operation.  The  kitchen  cooking  for  a  family  of  five 
or  ten  is  run  l)y  electricity,  as  well  as  the  egg  beater,  cream  whipper  and  sewing 
machine.  Electricity  pumps  water  into  a  tank  in  the  attic  and  heats  the  water  needed 
for  the  bath  and  kitchen.    This  is  not  a  dream,   but   a   single  actual   case  described 
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with  photographs  of  his  installation  and  appliances  in  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by 
the  State  Water  Supply  Commission  of  New  York. 

At  Chazy,  New  York,  Mr.  W.  H.  Minor,  a  raiser  of  live  stock,  develops  water 
power,  which  he  uses  through  electricity,  to  run  aljout  25  motors  installed  in  the 
various  buildings,  running  numerous  machines  and  labor  saving  devices.  A  10- 
horse  power  motor  will  lift  an  entire  load  of  hay  and  store  it  in  the  mow;  a  2-horse 
power  motor  operates  a  root-cutting  machine;  a  one  and  a  half  horse  power  motor 
drives  a  vacuum  pump,  which  operates  five  milking  machines,  each  of  which  will 
milk  two  cows  simultaneously;  a  one  and  a  half  horse  power  motor  runs  a  cream 
separator,  and  a  3-horse  power  motor  drives  the  big  churn.  Motors  are  used  for 
driving  the  water  pumps,  as  well  as  the  brine  circulating  pumps  of  the  ice-making 
plant.  One  motor  drives  a  grist  mill,  and  a  4-horse  power  motor  drives  a  sausage- 
chopping  and  mixing  machine.  Roots  for  sheep  are  chopped  by  a  l!^-horse  power 
motor,  and  feed  for  the  fish  in  the  fishpond  created  by  the  dam  is  prepared  by  a 
grinding  machine  driven  by  a  2-horse  power  motor.  Wood-working  machines  and 
machine  tools  are  driven  by  motors  in  the  carj)enter  and  machine  shojjs,  and  the 
electric  power  is  used  to  pump  water,  shear  shee]),  clip  horses,  wash,  dry  and  iron 
clothes,  heat  the  house,  cook  the  food,  freeze  the  ice  cream,  cool  the  house  in  the 
summer,  curl  the  ladies'  hair  and  play  the  piano. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  such  installations,  the  following  is  taken*from 
the  New  York  report  previously  quoted,  pages  164  to  166.  The  description  is  of  a 
small  plant,  developed  by  Mr.  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  at  Lawyersville,  Schoharie 
County,  New  York: 

"There  is  a  small  stream  which  runs  through  the  farm  and  flows  into  the 
Cobleskill.  This  stream  is  so  small  that  one  may  easily  step  across  it  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  farmhouse  is  an  old  milldam  which  forms  a 
pond  with  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre.  The  dam  was  Iniilt  long  ago  when  small 
saw  mills  dotted  that  section  of  the  State.  The  timber  having  been  practically  all 
cut  off,  this  mill,  along  with  hundreds  of  others,  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Van  Wag- 
enen conceived  the  idea  of  harnessing  its  wasting  energy  and  making  it  do  some 
of  his  farm  work  for  him.  The  story  of  how  he  accomplished  this  is  best  given  in 
his  own  words,  as  follows: 

"  'About  eight  years  ago  I  began  to  figure  on  how  to  get  this  power  to  the  house 
where  it  could  do  a  little  work.  My  first  thought  was  to  carry  it  there  bv  belt 
cables,  but  figures  proved  that  the  friction  would  eat  up  the  five  horse  power  avail- 
able. Electric  power,  easily  transmitted  with  little  loss,  was  the  only  solution.  I 
talked  with  many  who  understood  electricity  and  its  engineering  features,  and  most 
of  them  laughed  at  the  idea  of  such  a  small  installation.  Had  T  wanted  to  construct 
a  million  dollar  plant  there  would  have  been  whole  libraries  of  advice :  but  a  small 
plant  to  run  entirely  alone  and  be  controlled  by  a  seven-hundred-foot  wire  was  evi- 
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denllv  a  n(>\elt\'.     After  a  ^ood  deal  of  siudyiny  and  feeling  my  way  the  plans  were 
made  and  the  work  l)egun. 

■'  'The  stream  Ijeing  so  small,  the  most  rigid  economy  of  water  had  to  be  oIj- 
served,  so  1  installed  a  nine-inch  upright  turljine  in  an  upright  wooden  case,  build- 
ing the  case  myself,  where  it  would  get  the  most  benefit  of  the  fifteen-foot  head. 
This  turbine,  furnishing  a])out  five-horse  power,  I  belted  to  a  three-kilowatt,  or 
four-horse  power,  125  volt  direct  current  generator,  which  would  easily  take  care 
of  75  metal  filament  incandescent  lamps.  1  next  installed  a  water  wheel  governor 
to  insure  a  steady  flow  of  electricity.  It  took  about  7,400  feet  of  weather  proof  cop- 
per wire,  strung  on  wooden  poles  which  were  cut  on  the  farm,  to  carry  the  elec- 
tricity to  mv  home  and  the  farm  buildings  and  to  the  house  of  a  neighbor.  As  it  is 
more  than  half  a  mile  frimi  the  house  to  the  plant  it  is  out  of  the  ((uestion  to  go 
there  every  night  and  morning  to  stop  and  start  the  machinery.  (3f  course  it  is 
possible  to  let  this  plant  run  night  and  day  during  the  wet  season,  but  in  dry  times 
it  is  best  to  save  the  water  when  the  power  is  not  needed.  A  neighbor  living  about 
700  feet  from  the  power  station  kindly  starts  and  stops  the  machinery  with  a  wire 
stationed  at  his  bedroom  windnw.  This  wire  controls  a  valve  and  coimterweight. 
At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  pulls  the  wire  and  the  lights  come  on,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain hour  of  the  night  he  releases  the  wire  and  they  go  out.  In  payment  for  this 
service  I  light  his  house  and  barns  free  of  charge. 

"'Our  maintenance  charges  are  very  small;  almost  negligible.  I  think  our 
water  wheel  behaves  l^etter  every  year.  Carbon  brushes  for  the  generator  last  a 
long  while,  and  oil  is  a  very  small  item.  Each  year  I  am  improving  the  plant,  and 
very  soon  I  expect  to  install  a  motor-driven  washing  machine  and  wringer  to  pre- 
pare the  clothes  for  the  electric  iron,  and  to  put  a  vacuum  cleaning  outfit  in  the  house. 
"  'Although  1  consider  the  cost  of  our  plant  about  $500,  it  was  installed  under 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  every  respect,  and  mainly  by  my  own  hands.  The  dam 
was  already  built  and  needed  only  some  trifling  repairs.  The  gate  control  is  my  own 
get-up,  and  while  the  cost  is  trifling  it  took  considerable  study  to  get  it  to  work 
right.  T  did  most  of  the  house  wiring,  using  concealed  knob  and  tube  for  the  li\'ing 
rooms  of  the  house,  moulding  and  open  wiring  for  the  other  rooms  and  for  the  barns. 
This  material  cost  me  about  $40.  Of  course  I  do  not  in  any  instance  figure  in  my 
own  lalior  as  the  work  was  all  d(5ne  at  odd  times.' 

"This  small  ])Ower  develo])ment  using  the  dam  already  l)uill  cost  .Mr.  \'an 
W'agenen  about  $500  as  follows : 

Dynamo,  3  k.  w.   (second  Irind) $    50.00 

Waterwheel,  0  k.  w.    (  naked  wheel )  55.00 

Governor  ( new  )  75.00 

Wire  (7.400  feet)  210.00 

Tabor    (installing  water  wheel) 40.00 

Fixtures  (lamps  and  the  like) 38.00 

One  smrdl  motor,  2  h.  ]).  fncw) '. 50.00 

Total  $  5 1 8.00 
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"The  plant  furnishes  power  sufficient  to  light  the  farmhouse  and  all  the  build- 
ings with  electricity,  as  well  as  those  of  the  neighbor  who  turns  the  water  on  and 
off.  In  the  dairy  a  small  electric  motor  of  about  three-horse  power,  actuated  by  the 
electric  current,  drives  the  cream  se]:)arator,  and  also  furnishes  power  for  running" 
the  grindstone,  feed  cutters,  hay  fork,  and  fanning  mill,  in  addition  to  which  the 
power  is  also  used  to  milk  the  cows  and  cut  the  ensilage  and  to  do  numerous  bits  of 
work  about  the  place.  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  states  that  his  water  power  does  work 
e(|uivalcnt  to  that  of  a  liircd  man  the  year  round,  and  does  away  with  the  numer- 
ous chores  and  laborinus  duties  about  the  place." 

DEVFXOPINCx  A  SMALL  WATER  POWER. 

While  it  may  be  a  pleasing  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  ])icture  the  country  as 
dotted  over  with  tin\-  hydro-electric  ])lanls,  and  to  think  of  the  farmhouses  as  blaz- 
ing forth  with  all  the  brilliance  of  innumerable  electric  lights,  yet  to  the  average 
farmer  the  contemplation  can  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  ])ractical  workings  of 
every  day  life. 

And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  tliat  the  water  power  is  not  there  awaiting  de- 
velopment. Neither  is  it  because  the  farmer  can  not  afford  the  necessarv  expense  of 
eft'ecting  this  development.  On  the  contrary  there  are  hundreds  of  farms  in  the 
State,  probably  thousands,  where  power  enough  could  be  developed  to  do  the  work 
year  in  and  year  out  of  two  hired  men,  and  at  an  ex])ense  less  than  their  wages,  for 
a  single  year. 

The  reason  is  rather  that  the  farmers  generally  feel  that  thev  lack  the  knowl- 
edge necessar\-  to  l)uy,  install  and  operate  the  recjuisite  e(|uipment. 

If  this  were  a  necessary  bar  to  the  development  of  the  water  ])owers,  there  would 
be  little  to  jjoint  to  this  article.  The  manufacture  of  hydraulic  and  of  electrical 
machinerv  has  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  that  self-oiling  machines  can  be 
had  which,  when  ])roi)erl_\-  installed,  will  operate  for  long  ])eriods  at  a  time  with 
practically  no  attention.  The  lirst  c<,)St  of  such  plants  as  are  here  contemplated  is 
almost  the  onlv  cost,  and  the  life  time  of  the  e(|ttipment  should  be  nearlv  or  (|uite  a 
generation.  This  last  statement  is  not  intended  to  cover  electric  lamps  of  course; 
but  the  average  life  of  the  recently  perfected  tungsten  lam])s  is  about  1,000  hours  of 
burning,  and  the  ex])ense  of  the  renewal  of  lamps  would  be  but  a  fraction  of  the 
present  cost  of  kerosene  in  the  average  farmhouse. 

The  prime  re(iuisites  for  a  small  water  ])ower  are,  first,  a  stream  of  water  of 
an  ai)preciable  volume,  and  second,  a  water  fall,  rapid,  or  gradient  of  appreciable 
amount.  In  round  numbers  a  stream  having  a  llow  of  one  cubic  foot  per  second  will 
generate  one  theoretical  horse  power  for  e\ery  ten  feet  of  fall  it  has.  Thus,  a  stream 
llowing  fovu"  cubic  feet  a  second,  and  having  a    fall  of  30   feet,   could  generate   12 
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theoretical  horse  power.  The  fall  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  water  fall,  with  more 
or  less  nearly  vertical  drop,  or  a  rapid  with  a  fall  of  one  foot  in  ten  to  one  foot  in 
two,  or  of  only  a  few  score  feet  per  mile.  In  some  cases  the  fall  may  l)e  obtained 
by  building  an  impounding-  dam  at  the  foot  or  lower  end  of  the  fall  or  rapid.  In 
other  cases  the  fall  is  utilized  l)y  building  a  dam  at  the  upper  end  and  carrying  the 
water  by  pipe  or  canal  to  a  point  Ijelow  the  foot  of  the  fall  where  the  power  plant  is 
located.  In  the  latter  case  the  water  may  be  diverted  at  the  head  of  the  fall  or 
rapid,  or  at  the  highest  point  of  the  stream  on  the  land  in  question  and  carried  along 
the  hillside  in  a  canal  with  just  sufficient  grade  to  insure  a  flow  to  a  suitable  point, 
then  turned  into  penstocks  and  carried  down  to  the  power  plant  or  out  onto  an  over- 
shot wheel;  or  the  water  may  l)e  carried  in  a  strong,  tight  pipe  following  down  the 
grade  of  the  stream  to  where  it  is  to  be  used.  \\'ith  some  streams  only  a  diverting 
dam  of  small  cost  will  be  necessary;  in  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  build  im- 
pounding dams,  so  that  a  small  amount  of  water  accumulating  throvigh  the  24  hours 
will  furnish  the  desired  amount  of  power  through  a  relatively  few  hours.  Those 
questions  all  require  judgment.  The  diverting  dam  has  the  advantage  of  small  ini- 
tial cost,  but  the  open  canal  is  liable  to  freeze  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  streams  which,  while  yielding  an  abundance  of  power  through  certain 
months  of  the  year  are  apt  to  go  nearly  dry  at  times  in  the  summer.  For  such 
streams  storage  dams  are  necessary  if  they  are  to  run  all  of  the  year.  Such  dams 
may  be  only  large  enough  to  store  a  sufficient  su]iply  for  a  day's  use,  depending  on 
accumulating  enough  during  the  24  hours  to  run  their  motors  the  few  hours  that 
are  often  necessary;  or  they  may  be  built  large  enough  to  store  up  water  during 
the  wet  season  of  the  year  for  use  in  the  dry  seasons. 

It  is  decidedly  of  advantage  to  know,  if  possible,  the  net  horse  power  obtainable 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  through  measurements.  Suppose  that  it  be  found  that  at 
a  certain  point  20-horse  power  could  be  obtained  during  three  months  of  the  year, 
12-horse  power  during  six  months,  and  an  average  of  3-horse  power  during  the  re- 
maining three  months  without  storage.  It  is  evident  that  a  3-horse  power  plant 
could  run  throughout  the  year,  and  if  that  power  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  de- 
sired, it  would  be  a  matter  of  economy  to  put  in  a  plant  of  that  size.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  having  the  power  available  has  led  to  its  lieing  used  in 
ways  not  contemplated  at  first.  There  is  also  the  conservation  factor  of  making 
the  largest  possible  use  of  the  power  available.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  wise  to  consider,  if  it  be  not  possible  to  tide  over  the  three  dry  months,  either 
by  reducing  the  demand  on  the  power  at  that  time,  or  by  increasing  the  power  liy 
water  storage,  or  to  supplement  the  power  by  the  use  of  storage  batteries,  or  a 
gasoline  engine  or  both,  or  in  some  other  way.  It  may  then  become  possible  to  in- 
stall a  12-horse  power  plant,  which,  if  not  all  needed  on  the  farm,  can  often  be  used 
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to  supply  adjoining-  farms  at  a  fixed  meter  rate,  and  thus  lielp  to  return  the  original 
cost.  By  the  use  of  storage  batteries  for  the  storage  of  electricity  made  during 
hours  of  small  demand  it  may  be  possible  to  maintain  a  limited  service  as  by  the 
storing  of  water  during  hours  when  the  demand  does  not  e(jual  the  supply.  In 
the  case  of  a  small  stream  that  practically  dries  up  in  the  summer,  some  primary 
motor  must  be  used,  such  as  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine.  In  many  such  cases  it 
will  be  possible  to  return  to  the  old  practice  for  some  or  all  of  the  power  required 
during  the  dry  seasons,  or  the  putting  ofif  of  the  doing  of  unnecessary  things  until 
rains  have  made  the  power  available  again.  Streams  having  only  one  or  two  square 
miles  of  drainage  frequently  dry  up  in  summer. 

There  are  various  ways  of  developing  the  power  of  falling  water  for  practical 
purposes.     For  large  streams,  with  small  fall,  the  hydraulic  ram  is  sometimes  used. 
This  is  a  device  by  which  the  fall  of  a  large  volume  of  water  is  used  to  raise  a 
small  volume  of  water  to  a  much  greater  height.   The  efficiency  varies  with  the  fall 
and  other  factors.    Thus  with  a  2-foot  fall,  the  smallest  that  can  be  effectively  used, 
one-thirteenth  of  the  water  supply  can  be  elevated  to  a  height  of  20  feet.     Under 
favorable  conditions  water  may  be  elevated  to  as  much  as  120  feet.     When  so  ele- 
vated the  water  may  be  used  either  as  a  water  supply,  or  as  a  source  of  power  bv 
allowing  the  elevated  water  to  fall  again  and  utilizing  its  fall.    The  old  method  of 
utilizing  falling  water  was  by  water  wheels.     The  undershot,  overshot  and  breast 
wheels  were  nuich  used  in  the  early  days,   being   easily   manufactured   of   wood   at 
home.     The  undershot  is  used  where  the  fall  is  very  small,  the  water  being  gathered 
into  a  flume,  and  the  wheel  arranged  so  that  the  paddles  on  the  lower  side  of  its  cir- 
cuit dip  into  the  rapid  current  of  the  flume  and  the  jiressure  on  them  turns  the  wheel. 
If  the  fall  is  several  feet,  a  breast  wheel  may  be  installed  in  which  the  flume  has  the 
form  of  a  quarter  of  a  circle  inclosing  the  paddle  for  a  quarter  of  its  circuit,  and  in 
this  case,  not  only  the  impact  of  the  water,  but  its  weight  as  well,  help  to  turn  the 
wheel.     In  the  overshot  wheel  the  fall  is  great  enough  to  be  carried  out  to  the  top 
of  the  wheel,  where  it  flows  into  buckets  or  against  enclosed  paddles,  and  its  weight 
alone  turns  the  wheel.     Another  style  of  wheel  of  more  recent  origin  makes  use  of 
the  impact  of  water  escaping  from  a  nozzle  or  small  orifice  under  high  head  against 
the  paddles  or  vanes  of  the  wheel.     This  will  be  an  orifice  opening  from  the  base 
of  a  dam,  or  it  may  be  the  end  of  a  pipe  extending  down  from  the  source  of  .supply. 
In  later  wheels  the  paddles  were  replaced  with  cups  into  which  the  im])ulse  of  the 
jet  of  water  is  carried,  making  a  wheel  revolve.     The  turbine  wheel  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  im])ulse  wheel,  in  which  a  series   of   curved   vanes   or   runners,    with   an 
arrangement  similar  to  a  screw,  are  so  placed  in  a  tube  as  to  receive  the  impulse  of 
water  escaping  from  that  tulic,  the  escape  of  the  water  being  guided  .so  as  to  pro- 
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duce  the  greatest  impact  against  the  vanes,  and  these  l)eing  sohdlv  connected  to  a 
shaft  either  horizontal  or  vertical,  transmit  the  revolutions  to  the  machinery. 

In  mountain  water  power  flom^  mills,  it  is  often  the  practice  to  use  a  crude 
impulse  wheel,  turning  on  a  vertical  shaft  to  the  top  of  which  is  attached  the  under 
millstone.  Ikit  in  most  cases,  especially  those  here  considered,  some  other  method 
of  transmitting  the  power  will  have  to  be  sought.  If  the  work  is  all  to  l)e  done  at  the 
power  site  the  power  may  usually  be  transmitted  by  belting  running  on  pulleys  at- 
tached to  the  water  wheel  and  to  the  machine  to  be  run.  If  more  than  one  machine 
is  to  be  run,  or  at  more  than  one  speed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  an  intermediate 
shaft  with  pulleys  of  different  sizes. 

When  the  ])Ower  is  to  be  used  at  some  distance  from  the  ])ower  site  it  will 
usually  be  found  that  it  can  best  be  transmitted  b_\'  electricitv.  That  means  the  use 
of  a  dynamo  at  the  power  plant,  wires  to  carry  the  current  and  a  motor  at  the  points 
where  the  power  is  to  be  applied.  In  this  process  there  are  a  series  of  losses  which 
sum  up  just  about  one  half  of  the  power  availalile.  In  other  words,  where  ten  theo- 
retical horse  ])ower  are  available,  only  about  5-horse  power  can  l)e  obtained  at  the 
house  or  barn. 

Mand  in  hand  with  de\'elopment  along  llie  line  here  indicated  should  go,  and 
would  do,  an  improvement  in  the  li\ing  conditions  on  the  farms.  S])ecificallv  is 
meant  by  this  the  installation  of  running  \vater  in  farm  houses,  general  intr(.)(luc- 
tion  of  bath  rooms,  etc.  On  many  farms  where  no  water  can  be  had  a  hvdraulic 
ram  can  be  used  to  pump  water  for  the  house. 

In  connection  with  the  small  water  powers  which  are  too  large  for  development 
bv  individual  farmers  solelv  for  their  own  use,  some  extended  vState  action  mav  be 
necessarv.  A  law  somewhat  analogous  to  the  drainage  law  should  be  framed,  pro- 
viding for  the  formation  of  water  power  districts  and  making  provisions  for  legal- 
izing the  necessarv  condemnation  and  assessments  for  supplying  the  funds  through 
the  use  of  bonds  bv  the  county,  and  for  the  refunding  of  such  n.ioneys  l)y  the  indi- 
viduals and  communities  benefitted,  and  for  the  necessary  surveying  and  engin- 
eering control,  etc.,  of  such  developments  as  shall  be  made  under  the  provision  of 
the  law. 

Ultimatelv  the  changing-  economic  conditions  of  life  in  zA.merica  will  compel 
the  complete  utilization  and  conservation  of  all  of  our  water  powers,  large  and 
small.  To  use  coal  is  to  destroy  it;  but  water  power  is  indestructible.  Its  use,  there- 
fore, means  the  conservation  of  the  destructible  source  of  power. 


THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT  AND  EXHIBIT 


By  Gakdnkr  T.  Swarts,  Jr. 

The  Health  Exhiltit  at  the  XatiDiial  Conservation  Exposition  was  engineered 
by  the  Health  Committee  of  this  exposition  with  Dr.  Thomas  ap  R.  [ones  as 
Chairman.  The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  Dr.  Herbert  Acuff.  Dr.  C. 
J.  Carmicliael.  Dr.  S.  H.  Hodge,  Dr.  A.  C.  Kern,  Dr.  H.  H.  McCampbell,  Dr.  R. 
P.  Patterson,  Dr.  Robert  Patterson,  and  Dr.  E.  R.  Zemp. 

The  carl}'  plans  of  the  committee  suggested  so  manv  possibilities  that  it  was 
decided  alxait  Angnst  first  to  ask  fnrther  financial  aid  from  the  Exposition  Com- 
pany, making  this  health  exhibit  not  only  the  elaborate  one  which  had  already 
been  planned  bnt  also  one  which  shonld  lie  nniqne  in  the  history  of  exposition  work 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  To  accomplish  this  ])urpose  the  services  of  the  lead- 
ing health  exhibition  authorities  in  this  C()untr\'  were  obtained.  The  additional 
a])pro])riation  was  at  once  granted  and  the  I{ducational  Exhiliition  Comjiany  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  which  has  designed  most  of  the  famous  liealth  exhibitions  for 
national  and  state  organizations  already  existing  in  this  country,  was  given  author- 
ization to  ])roceed  with  the  work  of  preparing  an  educational  exhibit  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Public  1  lealth  which  would  l)e  inferior  tO'  none  shown  on  this 
continent  and  if  possible  the  etpial  of  the  famous  Dresden  Exposition  on   Hygiene. 

Thanks  to  the  preliminary  efforts  of  the  committee  in  secviring  nuich  admir- 
able material  from  the  American  [Museum  of  Natural  History  American  Red 
Cross,  Census  Pureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health,  Rockefeller  Hookworm  Commission,  State  Eood  and  Drugs 
Commission  of  Tennessee,  and  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  it  was  possible  in  spite 
of  the  limited  time  available  to  have  this  section  of  the  exposition  ready  promptly 
on  the  opening  day. 

( )\ving  to  the  extremely  limited  time  availal)le  a  good  deal  of  thought  had  to 
be  ])ul  into  this  exhibit  so  that  every  part  could  be  constructed  and  be  all  ready 
to  go  in  place  on  arriwal  at  the  grounds.  Accordingly  ])lans  were  drawn  u])  and  a 
system  arranged  whereby  this  could  be  accomplished.  The  uniform  color  scheme 
of  grayish-green  background  with  dark  green  trimnn'ngs  was  selected  as  being  in 
harmon\-  with  the  decoration  scheme  of  tlie  Liberal  Arts  lUtilding  and  in  conform- 
itv  with  the  latest  exhibition  practice  from  both  psychological  and  artistic  stand- 
points. The  site  selected  for  this  exhibit  co\-ered  an  area  about  2.S'  wide  and  near- 
ly 300'  long  on  the  front  gallery  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Building. 
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Rather  than  dihite  tlie  strength  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  exhibit  by  spread- 
ing it  over  too  many  subjects  it  was  decided  to  treat  thoroughly  and  carefully  the 
main  preventable  diseases  or  causes  of  disease,  leaving  for  further  expositions  the 
carrying  out  of  more  detailed  educational  measures  toward  the  establishment  of 
private  and  public  machinery  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  .object 
sought.  The  sul^jects  treated  in  this  exhibit  were  Statistics  of  Death  Rate  (show- 
ing the  extent  of  the  principal  diseases),  Tuberculosis,  Mental  Hygiene  or  the  Pre- 
vention of  Insanity,  Water  Supply,  Care  and  Preparation  of  Clean  Milk,  and  the 
House-Fly  and  Mosquito  considered  as  disease  carriers.  In  addition  to  this  mate- 
rial designed  by  those  in  charge  there  was  shown  in  the  Government  and  State 
material,  exhibits  on  Hookworm,  Communicable  Diseases,  Bubonic  Plague,  Food 
and  Drugs,  and  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

All  of  this  material  was  prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  easily  understood  by 
even  persons  entirely  unacquainted  with  matters  of  Hygiene  and  so  each  visitor  to 
the  exposition  could,  if  he  desired,  carry  away  with  him,  not  a  complete  working 
knowledge  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation  but  some  definite  idea  as  to  the  first  prin- 
cipals and  precepts  of  Health  Conservation.  Throughout  the  exhibition  free  use 
was  made  of  models  and  moving  displays  to  show  graphically  the  facts  to  be 
brought  out.  Conforming  with  the  spirit  of  the  entire  exposition  on  the  open- 
ing day  there  was  unveiled  a  sign  of  over  forty  feet  in  length  hung  above  the 
central  part  of  the  exhibition  bearing  the  words  in  letters  two  feet  high  "Public 
Health  is  Our  Greatest  National  Resource." 

As  the  visitor  entered  the  exhibit,  he  was  confronted  by  some  very  valuable 
and  interesting  charts  prepared  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  showing  mortality  statistics  of  various  states  as  well 
as  a  map  showing  the  states  which  require  by  law  the  registration  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  A  notable  feature  of  this  map  was  the  addition  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee  to  the  list  of  those  states  which  may  now  be  counted  on  as  capable  of 
giving  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to  the  advent,  progress  and  decline  of  human 
life. 

The  "Wheel  of  Misfortune,"  one  of  the  most  striking  models,  was  one  espe- 
cially prepared  for  this  exposition.  This  model  was  built  like  a  huge  roulette 
wheel,  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  the  visitor  was  invited  to  rotate.  On  the  rim  of 
this  wheel  were  103  little  graves  and  stones.  These  103  graves  represent  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  from  the  five  principal  preventable  diseases  for  every  50,000  people 
in  the  United  States,  as  computed  from  Census  figures,  namely: — Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid  Fever,  Diphtheria  and  Croup,  Scarlet  Fever  and  Malaria.  Each  head- 
stone was  colored  in  an  appropriate  color  and  bore  an  inscription  as  to  which  dis- 
ease it  represented.     It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  out  of  these  103  deaths  from  the 
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five  principal  preventable  diseases.  Tuberculosis  claimed  a  toll  of  79.  or  nearly  three 
in  every  four.  The  index  pointer  on  this  wlieel  was  formed  of  the  three  figures 
"Indifiference,"  "Ignorance,"  and  "Idle  Neglect,"  the  chief  causes  of  this  tremen- 
dous and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  wliich  is  annually  occurring  in  these  United  States. 

Passing  on  into  the  Tuberculosis  section,  the  visitor  looked  into  an  opening  at 
the  further  end  of  which  he  could  see  a  beautiful  little  doll  which  suddenlv  and 
without  warning  every  30  seconds  was  replaced  by  a  grinning  skeleton.  This  appa- 
ratus was  used  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  every  30  seconds  in  the  civilized  world 
some  person  is  dying  of  Tuberculosis.  Toward  this  million  of  lives  every  year 
which  Tul)erculosis  claims  from  the  inhaliitants  of  the  civilized  world  the  United 
States  contributes  annually  its  quota  of  200,000  deaths.  These  200,000  deaths 
mean  a  rate  of  one  person  on  an  average  of  every  two  and  one-half  minutes,  and 
an  electrically-operated  tolling  bell  on  an  adjacent  panel  marked  each  sacrifice  to 
these  gods,  "Indifiference,"  "Ignorance,"  and  "Idle  Neglect." 

A  notable  photograph  shown  was  a  row  of  gravestones,  all  in  one  Maine  fam- 
ily. Out  of  thirteen  of  this  family,  nine  are  known  to  have  died  from  Tuberculosis 
and  two  others  from  resulting  causes.  The  fact  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  only  free  germicide  was  brought  out  strongly,  together 
with  a  few  hints  for  the  housewife  on  the  right  and  wrong  way  to  sweep  and  dust. 
The  important  part  that  public  drinking  cups  play  in  distrilntting  germs  of  Tuber- 
culosis and  other  diseases  was  thoroughly  dwelt  upon  and  tiie  modern  substitutes 
for  the  old  style  and  unsanitary  public  cuj), — the  bubbling  fountain,  was  depicted. 
The  fact  that  the  only  real  cures  for  Tuberculosis  are  fresh  air,  good  food  and  rest 
and  that  no  medicine  sold  by  the  bottle  has  excr  been  found  that  would  cure  con- 
sumption was  graphically  displayed.  A  huge  bottle  bearing  the  words  "Dr.  Fako's 
Consumption  Cure — Guaranteed,"  and  the  benign  countenance  of  the  doctor  him- 
self was  seen  mounted  on  a  stand.  Suddenly,  and  i)eriodically  the  traditional 
emblem  of  poison,  the  skull  and  cross  bones,  with  the  word  "Poison"  beneath, 
could  be  seen  shining  through  Dr.  Fako's  face.  Methods  of  home  care  and  the 
value  of  sanitorium  care  were  also  shown  by  means  of  models  and  copious  illustra- 
tions. This  section  of  the  exhibit  closed  w  ith  an  electrical  device  showing  alter- 
nately by  means  of  small  models  "The  wrong  kind  of  a  room;  dirty,  dark  and 
dangerous  to  health"  and  its  counterpart,  "The  same  room  cleaned;  cheerful,  com- 
fortable and  sanitary." 

Next  to  the  Tuberculosis  section,  the  visitor  had  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
little  is  known  about  the  cause  and  prevention  of  Mental  Disease.  The  prescrip- 
tion for  eternal  youtli  was  also  given.  The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
exhibit  on  Trachoma  and  on  the  Transmission  of  the  Bubonic  Plague  by  rodents 
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was  also  shown  as  well  as  a  most  striking  exhibit  on  communicable  diseases  by 
the  Health  Department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

The  beautiful  exhibit  on  Hookworm,  designed  for  the  most  part  by  Dr.  Olin 
West  of  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commission,  brought  out  strongly  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease  in  the  South  and  the  only  method  of  prevention. 

The  exhibit  (in  \\'ater  Supply  showed  two  interesting  models  illustrating  how 
a  very  deep  well  containing  water  which  the  farmer  may  consider  very  safe  may 
receive  contaminatiou  through  crevices  in  rocks  and  by  seepage  through  the  sand, 
if  located  too  near  or  in  the  wrong  i)ositii)n  witli  respect  to  the  family  privy  Aault. 
A  striking  illustration  of  the  jnirification  of  the  Knoxville  Filter  System  was  illus- 
trated by  means  of  two  glass  jars,  one  of  which  contained  12,000  beans  represent- 
ing the  12,000  bacteria  found  ordinarily  in  a  half  teaspoonful  of  the  Tennessee 
River  water.  The  other  jar  contained  but  30  beans  showing  the  average  number 
of  bacteria  remaining  after  the  water  has  passed  through  the  Knoxville  Municipal 
Filters.  Another  striking  model  was  that  showing  the  principal  of  an  artesian 
well  and  illustrating  at  a  glance,  the  reason  why  wells  of  this  type  are  usually 
safe  sources  of  drinking  water. 

The  House-Fly  section  was  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  shown  as  it 
deuKinstrated  how  this  tiny  l)ul  ubi(|uitous  ])esl  by  means  of  his  body,  bristling 
with  hairs  and  by  his  fuzzy  feet,  faithfully  gathers  from  the  spittoon  and  jirivy 
vault,  germs  for  free  distribution  to  the  milk  bottle  and  the  family  cream  pitcher. 
Hung  over  the  center  of  this  section  was  a  huge  fly  with  human  skeleton  astride 
him.  This  flv,  lal)elled  "Death's  Messenger,"  was  loaned  the  Exposition  by  the 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 

One  of  the  most  striking  moving  models  shown  in  the  exhibit  was  the  model 
showing  the  flies  arising  from  the  manure  pile  where  they  are  born,  flving  through 
the  air  into  the  privv  vault  and  out  again  into  the  open  and  unscreened  kitchen 
window.  Few  persons  having  seen  this  model  went  without  screens  last  summer. 
Means  of  exterminating  flies  were  also'  shown  l)Ut  the  chief  principal  of  "no  filth, 
no  flies"  was  brought  out  again  and  again.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  house-flies 
breed  in  horse  manure  which  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  for  fully  ten  days  was 
fully  emphasized. 

That  whining,  winged  wisp  of  an  insect,  the  mosquito,  was  for  the  first  time 
to  many  exposition  visitors  shown  in  his  true  light. 

The  difference  between  clean  and  ordinary  milk  was  shown  and  many  persons 
for  the  first  time  reviewed  the  processes  through  whicli  this  most  nutritious  of 
foods  is  prepared  for  their  consumption.  The  final  suggestion  "Did  you  ever  see 
your  milkman's  place?"  was  taken  in  earnest  In-  many  and  some  of  these  consum- 
ers either  changed  their  milkman  or  his  methods. 
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Dr.  Lucius  F.  Brown  of  the  State  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs  prepared  a 
striking  popular  exhil)it  on  some  of  the  fake  varieties  of  foods  and  remedies  which 
if  not  aI)solutely  injurious  are  at  least  highly  unprorita1)le  to  the  consumer.  'Phis 
striking  exhihit  of  the  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs  was  made  uniform  with 
the  rest  of  the  health  exhihit  and  showed  up  liighly  to  the  credit  of  this  Depart- 
ment. 

A  large  section  of  the  exhihit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  showing  methods  of 
h^lood  Prevention,  Rural  Nursing  Work,  hints  on  First  Aid  to  the  Injured  and  Care 
in  Time  of  Catastrophes  concluded  the  Health  F.xhil)il  in  a  most  sul)stantial  man- 
ner. 

The  exhihit  was  open  during  the  entire  exposition  and  1)\'  actual  count  over 
88,000  people  attended  it.  Among  the  notahle  visitors  were  Mahel  Boardman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Gififord 
Pinchot,  the  forefront  of  the  movement  of  conservation  in  this  countrv,  and  Booker 
T.  Washington,  President  of  Tuskagee  Institute. 

Of  this  exhihit  Gifford  Pinchot  said  in  the  lvnox\-ille  Journal  ami  Tribune, 
Septemher  13,  PJ13: 

"If  there  were  to  he  any  criticism  of  the  exposition  to  he  made  hy  me,  it  would 
he  this:  That  it  was  a  mistake  to  put  that  wonderful  health  exhibit  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  huilding.  1  believe  1  would  have  had  it  placed  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
in  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  imaginable,  for  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  is  superb;  it  is  great.  The  exhiliit  surpasses  any- 
thing of  the  kind  T  ever  have  seen  before.  It  contains  not  only  one  lesson,  but 
many,  many  lessons  for  every  man,  woman  or  child  who  sees  it,  and  I  wish  that 
every  person  in  the  South  and  every  person  in  the  countrv  might  see  it. 

"The  conservation  of  the  public  lieahli  is  a  great  work  and  this  exhibit  tells 
what  has  been  done  and  what  will  l)e  done  along  these  lines  ])etter  than  anvthing 
else  could." 

The  exhibit  was  conceived  and  designed  by  Gardner  T.  Swarts,  Jr.,  and 
erected  and  assembled  by  Roliert  b*.  Gowen,  both  of  the  Fducational  Fxhibition 
Company  of  Providence,  R.  1.  Mr.  Gordon  B.  Fwing  of  the  same  lirm  acted  as 
demonstrator  of  the  exhibit  during  its  progress. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  Public  Health  h'xhibitions  of  this  char- 
acter which  are  shown  for  the  ]:)enefit  of  all  tlie  ])copIe  tlinmgh  the  courtesv  of  a  few 
is  particularly  appro])riately  ex])ressed  in  regard  to  this  exhibit  hv  the  words — 

"Tile  hour  of  dreams  is  passed. 

The   gibbering  ghosts  deiiart : 
And  man  is  unafraid  at  last, 

To  have  a  human  heart." 


CONSERVATION  OF  LIFE 


By  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.  D.* 

If  I  should  ask  tliis  audience.  asseml)led  here  in  this  amphitheater  devoted  to 
the  propaganda  of  conservation,  what  each  one  of  its  components  considered  to 
be  liis  greatest  weaUh,  I  would  get,  T  am  sure,  a  variety  of  answers.  The  farmer 
would  point  to  his  field  and  flocks,  the  manufacturer  to  his  factory  and  stock  of 
goods,  the  merchant  to  his  loaded  shelves  and  the  good  will  of  his  customers,  the 
lawver  to  his  clients,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  to  his  church,  and  each  one  of 
them  would  say  "This  is  my  greatest  wealth."  No  one  of  these  answers,  however, 
is  correct. 

Life  is  the  greatest  wealth.  It  is  the  only  kind  of  wealth  which,  when  lost, 
can  never  be  regained,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  form  of  wealth  about  which  we  care 
the  least.  The  thing  that  interests  the  people  of  this  country  less  than  anything 
else  is  the  preservation  of  human  life.  \A'c  study  the  conservation  of  everything 
else,  but  rarely  do  we  pay  any  attention  to  the  conservation  of  human  life.  We  are 
interested  in  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  not  in  the  low  cost  of  dying.  Every  year 
of  so-called  progress  makes  living  more  difificult  and  every  neglect  of  the  princi- 
ples of  health  and  hygiene  makes  dying  more  easy. 

We  seem  to  have  a  mania  in  this  country  for  being  killed.  Annually  nine 
thousand  people  are  nuuxlered,  and  twelve  thousand  are  killed  in  railroad  accidents 
and  one  hundred  thousand  wnunded.  Sometime  ago  we  celebrated  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  battle  of  (icttysburg,  and  yet  only  eight  thousand  were  killed 
in  that  battle,  four  thousand  on  each  side,  and  forty  thousand  M^ounded.  The 
railroads  everv  year  kill  and  wound  a  great  many  more  people  than  were  hit  at 
Gettysburg.  We  are  not  content,  however'  with  accidents  by  land  and  by  sea  and 
with  the  number  of  murders  and  other  ^'iolent  deaths,  but  we  seek  to  aid  these 
efiforts  to  desolate  humanity  l)y  courting  all  kinds  of  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases.  We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  on  our  navy,  and  I  would  not 
withhold  a  dollar  of  it;  a  great  deal  on  the  army,  and  this  I  would  not  curtail. 
We  are  spending  twenty-five  millions  a  year  for  agriculture,  which  is  none  too 
much,  and  in  all  we  are  running  up  an  annual  expense  account  of  about  one  billion 
dollars  in  this  country  for  various  purposes,  all  apparently  connected  with  the 
public  good. 

Yet  how  much  are  we  spending  tO'  protect  human  life  and  health?  Aside  from 
the  money  which  is  given  for  the  inspection  of  meat  animals,  and  this  amounts  to 
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a  little  over  three  million  dollars  a  year,  we  are  not  giving  over  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  for  all  of  the  forms  of  public  service  in  connection  with  the  human  health. 
A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  New  York  voted  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  The  money  is  all  s])ent  now. 
A\'liat  citizens  of  New  York  will  live  one  second  longer  as  the  result  of  this  great 
.expenditure?  Not  one.  ^^'hat  disease  in  New  York  whicli  kills  men,  wdmen  and 
children,  will  he  restricted  in  the  least  degree  l)y  tliis  expenditure?  Not  one.  In 
so  far  as  the  life,  efficiency  and  ha|)i)iness  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  are  con- 
cerned, the  money  might  just  as  well  have  been  thrown  intu  the  Hudson  River. 
But  should  T  go  to  Albany  today  and  ask  for  one  hundred  million  dollars  to  ex- 
terminate tuberculosis  in  that  State,  that  dreadful  dise;ise  that  kills  ele\-en  people 
of  every  hundred  who  die  in  the  State,  how  nmch  would  1  get?  Not  a  cent. 
And  yet  with  half  that  sum  I  could  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  T  could  put  every  citizen  suffering  with  this  disease  in  the  Adirondacks  and 
build  a  fence  around  them  and  keep  them  there  until  thev  were  no  longer  ca])al)le 
of  spreading  the  disease.  I  could  exterminate  every  tuberculosis  milk  cow  in  the 
State,  thus  protecting  the  children  from  ac(|uiring  tubei"culosis.  I  could  add  ten 
years  to  the  average  life  of  every  citizen  of  the  State  by  wisely  spending  one 
hundred  million  dollars  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  get  out  of  the  legislatures  and  the  congresses  in 
this  country  is  money  to  protect  human  welfare'  in  the  way  of  safeguarding  us 
against  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  the  reason  we 
are  not  protected  against  diseases  is  because  we  don't  want  to  be.  Perhaps  not 
a  i^erson  in  this  audience  has  ever  asked  a  member  of  the  State  legislature,  or  the 
congress  of  the  United  States,  to  do  something  to  protect  his  health.  Y)u  have 
asked  for  almost  everything  else  from  your  legislatures.  You  have  asked  for  good 
roads  and  buildings  to  adorn  the  State  capital;  you  have  asked  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  buildings  at  Knoxville  and  all  other  parts  of  Tennessee:  von  are  willing 
to  take  the  money  of  the  public  to  improve  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee 
rivers;  but  the  citizens  of  Tennessee  may  continue  to  die  as  they  have  done  in  the 
past  and  nobody  cares.  The  fault,  therefore,  is  not  with  the  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, nor  with  the  member  of  congress;  the  fault  is  with  the  people  themselves. 
They  prefer  to  die.  And  what  are  some  of  the  wa}s  in  which  they  exercise  their 
preference  ? 

What  are  the  diseases  which  are  most  acti\e  in  causing  the  death  of  our  people 

In  the  registration  area  of  l')10,  154,,S73  infants  under  one  year  of  age  died, 

in  round  numbers  one-fifth  of  all  the  deaths.      Assuming  the  total   deaths  to  be 

1,500,000,  the  number  of  children  dying  in  the  United  States  every  year  under  the 

age  of  one  year  is  300,000.     A  striking  illustration  of  the  danger  of  the  hot  months 
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for  children  under  two  years  of  age  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  for  July  and  August  were  12,535  and  12,565  respec- 
tively, while  in  February  the  deaths  from  the  same  causes  were  1,373.  From 
these  data  it  is  evident  that  during  the  hot  months  over  1,000  infants  under  the 
age  of  one  year  die  every  day  in  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  division  of  vital  statistics  shows  that  beginning  with  the 
second  ntonth  of  life,  diarrhoea  is  the  most  serious  cause  of  infant  mortality.  While 
infantile  diarrhoea,  and  its  allied  disease  enteritis,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
death  among  infants,  the  greatest  destroyer  of  the  human  race,  without  respect  to 
age,  is  tuberculosis,  which  caused  10.7  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  in 
1910.  Next  in  importance  in  destructiveness  is  found  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
causing  9.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths.  For  all  ages  diarrhoea  and  enteritis  comes 
third  in  fatality,  with  7.8  per  cent.  Close  after  this  comes  pneumonia,  with  6.7  per 
cent.     Kidney  disease  causes  a  mortality  of  6.6  per  cent. 

Deaths  from  Tuberculosis:  The  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  during 
the  year  VnO  was  160.3  per  hundred  thousand,  or  for  100,000,000  people  160,300. 
The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  from  1900  to  1909,  inclusive,  was  183  per  hun- 
dred thousand.     Apparently  the  death  rate  from  tulierculosis  is  decreasing. 

Cancer:  The  number  of  deaths  from  cancer  in  1910  was  76.2  per  hundred 
thousand,  or  a  total  of  76,200 — the  highest  death  rate  ever  recorded  for  cancer. 
Evidently  the  deaths  from  cancer  are  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

Organic  disease  of  the  heart:  The  number  of  deaths  in  1910  was  141.5  per 
hundred  thousand,  which  is  a  very  large  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
of  129.7  per  hundred  thousand.  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  heart  disease 
was  141,500. 

Pneumonia:  The  death  rate  from  pneumonia  for  1910  was  147.7  per  hundred 
thousand,  making  a  total  of  147,700  deaths  from  this  disease.  The  death  rate  from 
this  disease  increased  considerably  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Kidney  Disease:  The  total  number  of  deaths  from  kidney  disease  in  1910 
was  99  per  hundred  thousand,  making  a  total  of  99,000,  for  an  estimated  population 
of  one  hundred  millions.  This  includes  all  forms  of  kidney  trouble,  nephritis  and 
Bright's  Disease. 

Typhoid  fever:  The  death  rate  from  typhoid  fever  was  23.5  per  hundred 
thousand'  a  total  of  23,500  for  the  estimated  mid-year  population  of  one  hundred 
million. 

One  of  the  curious  features  in  connection  with  typhoid  fever  is  that  some  of 
the  most  sparsely  settled  states  show  the  highest  rates  of  fatality, — for  instance, 
the  number  of  people  dying  in  Colorado  of  typhoid  fever  is  41.9  per  hundred  thous- 
and; in  Montana,  39.9;  and  Utah,  Z7  per  hundred  thousand.     Only  one    of    the 
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lliickl)-  i)(ii)ul;ilcd  stales  c'(|uals  this — Maryland,  40.7  per  hnndrcd  thousand,  v^onie 
of  the  lowest  death  rates  of  typhoid  fever  were  found  in  Xew  Hampshire  (  10.7); 
Massachusetts  (12.4);  Rhode  Island  (13.6);  X'ennont  (14);  New  Jersey  (14.5); 
and  Connecticut  (14.7).  Of  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand  ])()])ulation  or  over  in 
1*']0,  Oiuaha,  Nebraska,  showed  the  highest  rate,  namely  86.7;  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
5<S.7;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  54.5;  Atlanta,  Ca.,  50.1;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  49.5;  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  48.9;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  45.7;  vS])okane,  Wash.,  45.4;  and  llaltiiuore, 
Md.,  42.  The  lowest  rates  shown  for  some  of  the  large  cities  were  those  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  (4.9);  Paterson,  N.  J.,  (7.1);  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  (8.8);  and 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  (9.5).  These  cities  seemingly  are  as  well  protected  against 
typhoid  fever  as  some  of  the  cities  of  Eurojje,  where  death  rates  are  as  follow^s : 
London,  4  per  hundred  thousand;  Edin1nu-gh,  2;  Dublin,  10;  Paris,  7;  Brussels, 
1'';  Amsterdam,  7;  Copenhagen,  3;  Stockholm,  4;  Christiania,  2;  Berlin,  4;  and 
Vienna,  4.  Thus,  cx'idently  in  such  cities  as  Cincinnati,  Berlin  and  London,  death 
from  typhoid  fever  is  no  longer  a  terror. 

Measles,  which  is  supposed  to  be  almost  a  harmless  disease,  produced  a  large 
number  of  deaths,  the  death  rate  for  1910  being  12.3  per  hundred  thousand  of 
population,  or  a  total  of  12,300  for  the  estimated  population.  In  some  cities  the 
number  of  deaths  by  measles  was  almost  as  high  as  that  In'  typhoid  fever,  notably 
in  Pittsl)urgh,  Pennsylvania,  33.1  ;  Providence,  R.  1.,  31.6;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  28.4; 
Lowell,  Massachusetts'  28.1;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  23.9;  Columbus,  Ohio,  23.6;  P.utialo, 
N.  v.,  22.1;  and  Richmond,  Va.,  21.1.     ' 

Scarlet  fever  is  not  so  deadly  a  disease  as  measles,  since  the  fatalities  per  hun- 
dred thousand  for  PUO  were  11.6.  Death  rates  from  this  disease  were  high  in  the 
following  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand  population  or  over :  I'uffalo,  N.  V.,  53.6; 
Lowell,  Mass.,  41.2;  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  30.2;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  27.1 ;  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
23.2;  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  22.3;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  22.2;  Rochester,  N.  \.,  21.4;  and 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  20. 

Whooping  cough  produced  as  many  deaths  as  measles  and  scarlet  fever,  the 
death  rate  for  1910  being  11.4  per  hundred  thousand  |)o])ulation.  Diphtheria  and 
croup  ])roduced  a  death  rate  of  21.4  per  hundred  thousand  ])opuIation,  or  a  total 
of  21,400  for  the  estimated  ])0])ulation. 

Influenza  or  "La  grippe"  caused  a  death  rate  of  14.4  per  hundred  ihdusand 
population  for  1610.  This  disease  is  less  ])revalent  than  fur  the  preceding  ten 
years. 

The  abo\'e  data  are  sulficient  to  show  the  princip.'d  causes  of  death,  old  age 
unfnrlunately  being  so  small  a  factor  as  to  be  negligible  almost  in  the  com|)ilation. 
It  might  be  interesting  to  extend  these  vital  statistics  to  a  greater  lenglh,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  data  have  been  given  to    establish    some    of    the    fundamental 
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principles   which   should   "uide   physicians  and  the  sanitarians  of  the  future  in  their 
work. 

The  Means  of  Avoiding  A\-oiD.\r!LE  Death. 

The  question  which  is  now  presented  for  discussion  at  this  Congress  is  how 
can  avoidable  death  be  successfully  avoided.  I  have  not  included  in  the  discussion 
of  this  question  the  deaths  by  accident,  which  are  lannentably  all  too  frequent  in 
this  country.  The  motor  car,  the  aeroplane,  the  railway,  and  the  steamboat,  still 
continue  their  deadly  work  in  increasing  violence  as  our  population  grows  denser. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  State  could  do  much  toward  preventing  these 
unfortunate  accidents.  No  doubt  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  States  will 
soon  be  perfected  to  prevent  so  many  of  the  horril)le  catastrophes  whose  descrip- 
tions form  the  principal  reading  matter,  after  murder  and  suicide,  in  the  morning 
journals.  And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  murder  as  a  means  of  ending  human  life  is 
more  prevalent  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  world,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  features  which  relate  to  the  conservation  of  man  the  prevention 
of  murder  should  receive  particular  attention. 

A  study  of  the  above  tlata,  reviewed  in  connection  with  the  known  etiology 
of  disease,  shows  clearly  where  the  work  of  the  conservation  of  man.  especially 
by  the  prevention  of  disease,  should  begin,  and  on  what  line  it  should  be  i)rose- 
cuted.  To  this  end  it  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  diseases  are 
naturally  divided  into  two'  classes:  those  which  are  communicated  and  those  which 
are  produced  by  the  conditions  of  personal  environment.  Physicians  are  pretty 
well  agreed  at  the  present  time  that  disease  is  rarely  inherited.  Therefore,  most  of 
the  causes  which  produce  death  are  those  which  come  fro«i  without,  or  those  which 
are  developed  from  within  by  improper  habits  of  life.  l^)Ut  one  may  inherit  deficient 
vitality  and  thus  fall  an  easy  victim  to  an  infectious  disease.  The  point  for  us  to 
consider  most  particularly  in  this  connection  is  to  what  extent  we  can  prevent  these 
diseases,  that  is,  those  which  are  contracted  from  without. 

Education  of  Fundamental  Importance. 

It  would  be  well  to  classify  the  efforts  which  we  are  making  for  the  prevention 
of  disease  in  some  systematic  order.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  one  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all,  and  that  is  education. 

In  order  to  secure  projier  protection  for  the  citizen,  he  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  needs  it.  Further  than  this,  it  must  be  made  plain  that  the  protection 
of  the  individual  from  communicable  disease  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  within  his 
own  power.  Unless  the  State  acts,  the  individual  in  manv  cases  is  powerless. 
Hence,  education  beginning  in  the  family,  continued  in  the  jjublic  school,  and  illus- 
trated in  i)ractical  adult  life,  is  the  most  important  feature  of  prophylaxis.    Into  the 
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details  of  education  I  cannot  g'o,  1)ut  one  thini^-  I  do  wisli  to  insist  u])on,  namely,  that 
the  child  should  h^  taught  early,  tre(iuently  and  constantly,  that  most  of  the  dis- 
eases he  has  to  fear  are  met  like  enemies  in  the  dark.  1  need  not  refer  again  hy 
detail  to  the  statistics  of  mortality,  hnt  sim])l_\-  wonld  sa_\-  that  if  the  diseases  which 
produce  some  of  the  most  deadly  inroads  into  humanity  such  as  tuherculosis,  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  (li])hlheria,  crou])  and  t\])hni(l  ft'\-er,  are  solely 
comnumicated  to  the  individual  from  without,  then  these  are  the  diseases  which  the 
State  must  help  the  individual  to  avoid.  (  )n  the  other  hand,  organic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  nephritis  and  Bright's  disease,  are  apparently  more  of  a  personal  character, 
due  to  inherited  weak  (jualities  or  to  errors  of  diet  or  faults  of  metal )olisni.  These 
are  diseases  which  we  should  he  taught  to  avoid  hy  strict  attention  to  per.sonal 
hygiene.  They  are  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  communicahle,  and  therefore  the  State 
can  do  little,  aside  from  educational  work,  towards  their  ])revention.  Another 
disease  which  may  he  communicated  partlv  and  which  is  ]>artlv  the  result  of  im- 
proper nutrition  is  enteritis,  and  es])ecial]_\-  infantile  diarrlKca,  diseases  which  hy 
proper  education  might  he  almost  whollv  avoided. 

Diseases  oe  Unknown  Genesfs. 

There  remain  two  great  causes  for  human  death,  n.amelv,  cancer  and  jjueu- 
monia,  which  are  still  practically  l^eyond  control,  hecause  of  our  ignorance  of  their 
etiology  or  our  powerlessness  to  prevent  their  progress.  These  diseases  are  con- 
sidered coinmunicahle'  that  is,  they  are  induced  hy  sjiecific  infection,  ])ut  the  methods 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  infecting  germs  are  still  suhjects  of  investigation.  It  is 
true  that  we  are  told  of  the  organism  whicli  ])ro(luces  ])neumonia,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  constantly  in  the  month  of  even  healthy  jieople,  and  we  read  almost  monthlv  of 
the  discovery  of  the  real  cause  of  cancer;  l)ut  in  spite  of  all  this,  these  diseases 
remain,  as  a  rule,  unknown  in  character,  and  are  gigantic  and  terrihle  enemies 
which  we  have  to  fight  in  the  dark. 

To  one  point  attention  should  be  called  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  such 
diseases  as  those  of  the  kidneys  and  the  heart,  that  are  essentiallv  diseases  of  old 
age  just  as  tuberculosis  and  ty])hoid  fever  arc  diseases  of  early  life.  In  ])roportion 
as  we  save  people  from  tuberculosis  and  ;y])hoid  fever,  just  in  that  ])roporlion  will 
we  save  men  and  women  who  subse(|uently  become  victims  of  old  age  diseases. 
Therefore,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  these  causes  mav  be  an  index 
to  the  increasing  longevity  of  the  people  instead  of  the  opposite.  It  is  of  course  a 
question  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  unable  to  decide  for  ourselves,  as  to  whether 
we  should  be  saved  from  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  for  the  express  ])uriiose  of 
being"  killed  bv  cancer,  kidney  lesions  and  diseases  of  the  heart.  Upon  the  whole 
I   think,  however'  that  as  terrible  as  these   diseases   are,   especially   cancer,   most 
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people  wuiild  rather  die  of  cancer  at  70  than  to'  snccnnih  to  tuberculosis  at  30.  But 
in  the  great  problem^  of  the  conservation  of  human  life  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  many  experienced  and  competent  investigators  are  devoting  their 
whole  time  to  revealing  the  secret  of  these  dread  diseases,  which  still  bafifle  the  skill 
of  the  physician.  W'e  may  hope  that  in  the  near  future  at  least  pneumoni'a  and 
cancer  may  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  typhoid  and  tuberculosis,  that  their 
actual  genesis  will  be  disclosed  and  thus  the  road  made  clear  toward  their  preven- 
tion. It  is  along  these  lines  that  education  must  go,  because  we  cannot  develop  a 
public  sentiment  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health  except  by  the  desire  of  the 
people  to  live  and  be  well,  and  the  education  of  the  youth  and  the  adult  is  the  best 
method  of  securing  that  result.  When  the  people  are  educated,  then  we  can  suc- 
cessfully   introduce   the  other   methods  of  saving  human  life. 

Prevention  of  Communicable  Diseases. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  granting"  a  disease  to  be  of  communicable  origin  by  a 
specific  germ,  that  the  disease  may  be  prevented  if  its  victim  be  protected  from 
infection.  In  other  words,  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever  and  others 
of  the  same  character,  which  are  undoubtedly  communicated  from  individual  to 
individual,  could  be  wholly  exterminated  if  the  opportunities  for  communication 
were  destroyed.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  all  specific  diseases  due  to  a 
specific  organism  are  capable  of  eliminati)n  by  the  simple  exclusion  of  the  organism. 

Based  on  this  are  the  great  factors  of  prevention,  namely,  quarantine  and 
segregation,  which  are  practically  one  and  the  same.  It  stands  to  reason  that  an 
infected  center  should  be  removed  or  sO'  isolated  as  to  be  no  longer  dangerous.  For 
the  same  reason  the  infected  center  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  a  new  com- 
munity. Based  upon  this  principle  our  systems  of  quarantine  and  segregation 
should  be  greatly  strengthened.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  wishes  of  the  individual 
in  this  case;  if  it  were,  no  ship  would  be  detained  and  quarantined,  and  few  people 
would  go  to  a  smallpox  hospital  or  tuberculosis  sanitarium.  The  principle  of  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  as  superior  to  the  interests  of  the  individual,  is  dominant  in 
these  particulars.  Tennyson,  who  foresaw  many  of  the  great  truths  of  science,  has 
beautifully  presented  this  principle  in  his  well-known  stanza: 

"Are  God  and  nature  then  at  strife, 
That  nature  sends  such  fearful  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 
So  careless  of  the  single  life." 

In  the  protection  of  the  ]niblic  healtli  it  will  become  as  much  tlie  duty  of  each 
State  and  nation  to  provide  sanitary  and  detention  cami)s  for  infectious  diseases 
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and  rieidlv  enforce  residence  therein,  as  it  is  to  watch  the  Itorder  and  establish  a 
strict  quarantine. 

We  want  health  taught  in  the  schools  hy  all  means.  If  we  only  InU  realized  it. 
the  school  child  is  a  fertile  field.  In  school,  it  learns  of  health  and  carries  it  home 
and  teaches  its  parents.  And  then  I  am  a  helixer  in  eugenics.  Not  the  theory, 
but  the  practical  eugenics.  Children  don"t  choose  their  i)arcnts — fate  decrees  who 
they  shall  be — but  this  is  wrong-.  Every  comnnunily  should  see  tliat  the  i)arents  of 
the  coming  generations  are  healthy  and  tit  to  be  parents,  and  then  the)-  should  see 
that  babies  live. 

Tw'elve  and  a  half  i)er  cent,  of  all  the  children  horn  in  this  counlr_\'  today  will 
be  dead  by  this  time  next  year.  lint  T  was  asked  to  come  here  and  talk  on  "The 
Relation  of  Pure  Food  to  Public  Health,"'  and  you  hardly  realize  how  imiiortant  it 
is  to  see  that  food  is  ])ure  and  i)ro])erly  cooked.  Most  of  those  children  that  I  men- 
tioned a  few  seconds  ago  die  from  improperlv  ])repared  food,  and  many  diseases 
are  directlv  traceal)le  to  this  alone. 

Americans  Worst  Cooks. 

The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  ])roper  nutrition, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  a  great  cause  of  untimely  death  is  cooking.  We 
are  undouhtedlv  the  worst  cooks  in  Christendom.  We  have  the  greatest  supply  of 
food  in  the  world  and  we  certainly  do  know  how  to  spoil  it  in  the  kitchen. 

The  ])reparation  of  food  is  of  fundamental  imi)ortance,  and  a  well-fed  man 
has  a  great  deal  more  resistance  against  disease  than  the  man  who  is  fed  on 
improper ]}•  prepared  food. 

The  insanitary  conditions  of  dwelling  houses  are  also  a  great  cause  of  death. 
It  seems  thai  houses  are  Imilt  solely  for  the  purjxise  of  being  looked  at,  but  if  I 
could  have  my  own  kind  of  a  house,  it  would  all  be  outside  and  no  inside.  I  often 
wish  that  some  one  would  start  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  go  all  the  way  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  burning  down  every  house  he  came  to,  for  at  least  this  would  practi- 
cally eliminate  two  deadly  diseases,  cancer  and  tul)erculosis,  whicli  are  distinctly 
house  diseases. 

I  have  a  friend  uj)  in  Pennsylvania  who  had  two  very  delicate  looking  children, 
and  I  told  him  to  make  the  little  ones  sleej)  out  of  doors.  One  cold  night  1  called 
at  the  iK.nne  of  this  family  and  1  said:  "Well,  1  sui)i)ose  the  children  are  not  sleep- 
ing out  tonight,  are  they?"  And  he  replied:  "Come  and  see  for  yoursell."  And 
so  we  went  out  onto  the  sleei)ing  porch,  and  there  t]ie_\-  botli  were.  The  co\-er  was 
])iled  on  them  in  heai)s,  ;md  o\-er  all  was  an  oilclotlr  which  was  covered  with  about 
half  an  inch  of  snow.     That  was  the  making   of   those   two   children,   and   today   I 
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know  of  none  wlio  is  healtliier  and  more  robust   than   tliese  two  originally  delicate 
children. 

lUit  going  back  to  the  question  of  food.  The  blood  of  a  healthy  individual  is 
practically  free  from  germs,  yet  it  is  full  of  organisms  whose  purposes  are  to 
attract  and  destroy  any  g"erms  that  may  enter  the  blood.  lUu  if  the  food  eaten  bv 
a  man  is  improperly  cooked,  these  sentries  go  to  sleep,  as  it  were,  and  outside 
organisms  are  allowed  to  enter  the  system;  then  we  are  sick;  we  die. 


Duty  of  the  Statk. 

It  is  the  dut\'  of  the  State  to  see  that  all  food  is  pure,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
we  must  give  our  ])ublic  health  de])artments  more  power  and  more  money  to  be 
used  in  the  cam])aign  against   impure  and  adulterated  food. 

Then  we  should  teach  our  girls  while  at  school  how  to  prepare  the  food  prop- 
erly. My  mission  is  to  preach,  not  as  the  preacher  who  tries  to  get  \ou  into 
heaven,  but  my  mission  is  to  try  to  kee|)  von  out  of  hea\-en  for  as  long  as  ])ossible, 
and  we  can  double  the  span  of  life  as  easily  as  not.  We  need  old  men  and  women. 
Think  how  much  they-can  do  for  the  world,  for  when  a  man  dies  at  the  age  of 
fort}',  he  has  not  had  time  to  accomplish  ])ut  a  \-erv  little,  while  a  man  se\-enty  years 
old  is  just  in  the  prime  of  life,  1  might  say.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  world 
for  the  old  and  we  need  them  bad.  And  1  believe  the  time  will  sometime  come 
when  the  standard  of  life  will  be  raisetl  from  forty-four  years  to  eighty-eight,  and 
pure  food  and  good  cooking  will  be  the  prime  factor  in  this  great  increase  in  years. 

My  message'  therefore,  today  is  to  the  effect  that  the  primary  purposes  of  con- 
servation should  be  the  promotion  of  human  health,  efficiency  and  happiness.  This 
can  be  done  only  ])y  iirotecting  the  public  from  a\-oidable  diseases  and  thus  pro- 
longing life  to  a  green  old  age.  And  I  do  not  mean  an  old  age  of  senility  and 
helplessness.  T  mean  an  old  age  of  activity  and  helpfulness.  The  most  fruitful 
period  of  the  labor  of  a  man  or  a  woman  is  after  his  years  are  mature.  He  has  by 
this  time  learned  how  to  work  and  every  stroke  counts.  The  man  can  accomplish 
three  times  as  nmch  from  fifty  to  eighty  as  he  can  from  twenty  to  fifty,  if  he  only 
keeps  his  faculties  and  is  strong  and  well. 

The  average  length  of  liuman  life  today  in  this  country  is  about  forty-four 
years;  when  my  gospel  of  good  health  is  embraced  bv  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  jmt  into  practical  form,  the  length  of  life  will  be  increased  to  eighty- 
eight  years,  antl  these  additional  forty-four  years  will  be  years  of  fruitful  endeavor. 
Each  citizen  will  be  attended  along  his  course  of  life  by  two  maidens,  named  "pure 
food"  and  "good  cooking."     These  will  guard  him  from  the  "arrow  that  flieth  by 
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nii^hl  and  llic  pcslilcncc  that  walkcth  in  the  darkness,  and  the  (k'strnctidn  that 
wasteth  at  noon-tkiw'"  Thns  attended  he  will  safely  fnllnw  the  path  nf  life,  and 
meet  death  at  its  end,  in  the  i^lorions  twilii^iit  of  existence,  where  death  alnne 
shnnld  he  found,  and  when  he  is  met  in  these  conditions  he  will  no  lon,i,;"er  he  an 
enemv.  hnt  a  friend,  and  the  jKissint;-  to  another    world    will   he   simjily   etithanasia. 
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CO-OPERATION  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  IN 
THE  WARFARE  AGAINST  DISEASE 


The  principle  of  conservation,  whether  of  natural  resources,  l)usiness  efficiency 
or  racial  vitality  is  rapidly  becoming  recognized,  because  it  rests  upon  the  bed- 
rock of  common  sense. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  management  of  the  National  Conservation 
Ex])osition  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  procure  conservation  exhibits  from  large 
manufacturing  estaljlishments  and  life-insurance  companies  as  well  as  from 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government,  from  the  States  and  from  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions. 

It  was  found  that  leaders  of  business  everywhere  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
it  is  stupid  to  waste  anything;  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  prevent  waste — to 
make  the  most  out  of  everything  produced  or  handled;  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  all  (le])artments ;  to  increase  the  health,  producing  and  earning  power 
of  all  classes  of  employees — and  that  man_\'  were  pre])ared  to  demonstrate  by 
means  of  exhiliits  how  conservation  as  a  business  policv  could  be  applied. 

KXHir.lT  OF  THE  POSTAL  LIIT<:  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  exhil)its  was  that  of  the  Postal 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  added  nuich  to  tlie  value  of  the  general  health  dis- 
plays of  the  exposition.  This  Compau}-,  liy  carrying  on  a  complete  and  systematic 
plan  of  health-conservation,  not  only  accomplishes  a  \-ast  amount  of  good,  but  illus- 
trates the  growing  tendency  to  concede  the  value  of  such  activities  and  an  awaken- 
ing realization  of  the  enormous  power  for  conserving  the  ])n])lic  health  \vhich  is 
lying  dormant  in  the  vast  business  and  professional  organizations  controlled  by 
the  life  companies  of  this  country. 

This  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  following  extracts  from  a  i)am])hlct  issued  b\-  ihe 
exhibitor  referred  to: 

"This  new,  or  rather,  neglected  source  of  ]iower  for  human  lietterment,  is 
found  in  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  may  well  appeal  even  to  the  .scientific 
imagination.  More  than  25,000.000  old-line  ]wlicyholders,  paying  over  $600,000,- 
000  in  ])remiums,  have  intrusted  to  the  life  companies  of  iliis  country  $4,000,000,- 
000  in  assets,  to  protect  $18,000,000,000  of  insurance  in  force.  An  army  of  20.000 
agents  and  80.000  medical  examiners,  in  addition  to  home-office  and  branch-office 
em])loyees,  banks  of  collection  and  deposit,  widely  distributed  inxestments,  and 
more  than  $400,000,000  rmnually  distributed  to  policylioldrrs  in  claims,  endow- 
ments,  etc.,   show   how   closely   interwoven  with  the  social  structure  is  this  wonder- 
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fill  system  of  less  than  7S  years'  .^Towth  in  America.  If  we  i^ranl.  as  has  heen 
estimated,  that  in  reaching  one  policyholder  we  reach  a  group  of  at  least  three 
individuals,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  life-insurance  companies  have  available  and 
constantly  open  channels  of  communication  with  three-fourths  of  the  ])Opulation. 
They  can  almost  literally  feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation. 

"Now  it  is  just  as  obvious  that  this  aggregation  of  men,  money  and  machin- 
ery can  render  a  mucli  broader  service  to  society  than  tlie  collection  of  premiums, 
the  investment  of  assets,  and  the  payment  of  death-claims  as  it  is  that  the  earth  is 
spherical,  a  long  unrecognized  though  obvious  fact.  If  the  theory  of  evolution 
could  lie  quivering  in  solution  in  human  thought  from  the  time  of  the  early  Ionic 
philosophers  until  Spencer  and  Darwin  administered  the  shock  that  crvstallized  it, 
and  Huxley  said:  'Why  didn't  wc  think  of  it  before,'  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
theory  of  health-conservation  in  life  insuiance  should  have  lain  dormant  during 
the  brief  period  of  life-insurance  development.  Unfortunately  it  is  still  dormant 
in  all  but  a  \ery  few  companies. 

"There  are  three  main  reasons  why  a  life-insurance  company  should  ])ractice 
health-conservation   among  its  policyholdi'rs: 

"1.     The  machinery  is  available. 

"2.  It  can  be  utilized,  certainly  without  loss,  and  ])rol)ablv  with  substantial 
gain,  both  to  jjolicyholder  and  company. 

"3.  Granting  these  premises,  the  vast  extent  of  the  life-insurance  business 
imposes  a  ]niblic  obligation  to  exercise  this  power  for  social  betterment. 

"The  seventy-five  million  points  of  contact  with  the  public  have  alreach-  been 
referred  to,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  channels  of  communication  are 
continuously  open,  and  that  this  contact,  through  premium  notices  or  collectors, 
is  repeated  weekly  in  the  industrial,  and  quarterly,  semi-annually  or  annually  in 
the  ordinary  branch.  Messages  regarding  the  wonderful  merits  of  the  Company 
have  repeatedly  been  conveyed  through  such  channels ;  why  not  messages  of  good 
health  and  happiness;  A  life-insurance  company  is  a  veritable  treasury  of  sociolog- 
ical material,  enabling  its  medical  and  scientific  stafT  to  give  greater  precision  and 
force  to  ordinary  instruction  in  personal  hygiene.  The  policyholder  will  often 
accept  the  advice  of  his  life-insurance  ofifice,  because  he  reasons  that  behind  the 
science  there  is  the  cold,  calculating  force  of  business  judgment.  It  is  one  of  those 
rare  moments  in  modern  life  when  the  ]iroducer  and  the  consumer  meet  on  com- 
mon ground  and  shake  hands ;  the  profit  of  one  increasing  the  jirofil  of  the  other. 
It  is  almost  like  finding  the  fourth  dimension. 

"In  addition  to  health-hints  and  instructions,  distributed  with  premium  notices 
and  by  collectors,  agents,  etc.,  periodical  bulletins  may  be  issued  covering  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  healthful  living,  many  of  them  well-known,  but  forgotten  or 
disregarded  in  the  hurry  of  existence.  Such  bulletins,  if  properly  edited,  would 
prove  antidotal  to  the  mind-poisons  and  sensational  pseudo-science  that  now  circu  • 
late  so  freely.  Fashion,  imitation,  suggestion — all  have  their  value  in  this  work. 
The  life-insurance  company,  by  persistent   education,  can   helj)  to  make  temperate 
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and  hygienic  li^-ing  fashionable.     Some  people  dread  bad  form  more  than  1)ad  mor- 
als or  bad  health. 

■'Life-insurance  companies  can  render  a  vakiable  public  service  by  u]:)holding' 
the  health-officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and  by  urging  policyholders  and 

DEATHS   FROM    SPECIAL    CAUSES    IN    1910 

UNITED   STATES    REG.   AREA  PERCENTAGE   OF  POPULATION    58.3 
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POSTAL    LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

WALL  CHART.  HEALTH  EXHIBIT. 

the  public  to  require  a  high  grade  of  ability  in  such  officials,  to  properly  equip 
them  with  laboratories,  etc.,  and  to  pay  salaries  that  will  command  the  right  kind 
of  service.  In  communities  where  the  companies  are  .sustaining  a  high  mortality 
because  of  backward  civilization  and  gross  sanitary  neglect,  their  experience  may 
serve  as  a  lesson  to  the  agents,  medical  examiners  and  prominent  ixilicybolders  in 
such  sections,  and  swing  them  into  line  for  sanitary  reform.  The  passage  of  laws 
for  the  proper  registration  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  non-registration  states  could 
be  materially  expedited  by  vigorous  work  on  the  part  of  the  life-insurance  com- 
panies. Even  now  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  is  moving  in  this 
particular  matter. 

"Under  the  stimulus  of  this  conservation-work,  a  life-insurance  office  would 
naturally  develop  a  bureau  of  research  for  the  collection  of  extrinsic  evidence  from 
the  laboratory,  the  clinic,  the  bedside  and  from  the  various  sources  of  vital  statis- 
tics, and  for  the  interpretation  of  such  evidence  in  the  light  of  the  intrinsic  knowl- 
edge grained  from  the  constant  studv  of  large    masses   of    insured    lives.      Such    a 
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bureau  would  serve,  not  only  as  a  xalnabic  source  of  information  for  i)olicvholders, 
but  as  a  feeder  for  educational  and  social-reform  agencies,  wbicb  are  eagerly 
seeking  tbis  kind  of  material. 

"A  life-insurance  company  sbould  also  encourage  tbe  formation  of  bealth 
leagues  througbout  tbe  country,  to  serve  as  foci  of  education  and  of  active  efifort 
for  sanitary  reform,  and  for  tbe  encouragement  of  bigber  standards  of  personal 
bygiene.  Co-operation  witb  sucb  leagues,  by  furnishing  material,  information,  sug- 
gestions, etc.,  would  bring  the  pul)lic  and  tbe  company  closer  together,  and  in  every 
way  prove  nuitually  l)eneficial. 

"It  is  needless  to  go  into  further  detail.  When  this  work  is  once  commenced, 
a  natural  process  of  evolution  will  liring  new  opportunities  and  new  ideas. 

"Tbe  most  positive  and  direct  way  tn  reach  tbe  iwlicybolder  is  by  extending 
to  him  annually  tbe  privilege  of  a  free  medical  examination.  Tbis  principle  of 
periodic  examination  or  inspection  is  applied  bv  business  or  g'overnment  to  tbe 
life-insurance  company  itself,  to  banks,  elevators,  steam-boilers,  steam-vessels,  life- 
preservers,  garbage-cans,  almost  every  institution  or  machine  employed  bv  man  that 
can  possibly  go  wrong  except  the  most  delicately  adjusted  and  wonderful  machine 
of  all — the  one  that  be  lives  in  all  tbe  time — bis  body.  It  is  true  that  we  inspect 
our  school-children — most  of  whom  are  leading  healthful,  happy  lives — but  why 
neglect  their  parents,  many  of  whom  are  seriously  out  of  touch  with  nature,  and 
heading  for  physical  break-down,  without  tbe  slightest  consciousness  of  their  dan- 
ger? What  is  tbe  use  of  inspecting  and  condemning  poisoned  food,  if  we  keep  on 
unconsciously  manufacturing  poisons  within  our  bodies?  The  smug,  egotistical 
confidence  in  bis  physical  soundness  of  tbe  average  careless  liver  is,  in  a  measure, 
a  physiological  protection  against  neurasthenia,  but  it  is  not  a  protection  against 
arteriosclerosis,  Brigbt's  disease  or  heart-disease,  conditions  tliat  often  do  not  warn 
of  their  presence  until  it  is  too  late  to  check  them. 

"The  medical  profession  is  now  remoulding  itself  along  tbe  lines  of  prevention 
rather  than  cure.  If  the  80,000  physicians  employed  in  examining  become  stim- 
ulated and  trained  by  these  periodic  examinations  to  more  skillfully  detect 
incipient  disease  or  disease-tendencies,  an  immense  im])etus  will  ])e  given  to  medical 
science.  The  public  and  tbe  profession  will  be  brought  closer  together,  and  another 
rare  moment  in  life  will  arrive  when  greater  ]irospcritv  to  tbe  doctor  means  less 
disease  in  the  population. 

"Many  insurance-men  doubt  whether  tbe  i)resent  favorable  mortalitv  among 
selected  insured  lives  can  be  lowered  at  a  cost  that  will  be  covered  by  the  mortality- 
savings.  There  is  a  feeling  that  tbe  death-rate  among"  insured  lives  follows  a  sort 
of  fixed  law.  Certainly  it  does,  if  tbe  conditions  remain  unchanged.  But  tbe  con- 
ditions are  neither  ideal  nor  unchanging.  Aly  own  researches  in  1907,  recently 
confirmed  by  the  medico-actuarial  investigation  of  tbe  experience  of  American 
companies,  showed  a  remarkable  improvement  al  the  younger  ages  but  decided 
deterioration  in  vitrdity  among  those  over  sixty  during  tbe  past  30  years. 
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"That  the  death-rate  in  the  average  company,  indeed  in  all  companies,  is  too 
high,  and  can  surely  be  lowered,  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  British  com- 
pany, the  United  Kingdom  Temperance  and  General  I'rovident  Institution. 

"In  this  company  the  total  abstainers  are  placed  in  a  class  separate  from  the 
balance  of  the  risks,  about  ecjual  in  number,  all  supposedly  moderate  drinkers;  and 
carefully  selected  lives.  This  company  has  a  very  favorable  general  mortality,  but 
the  death-rate  among  its  abstainers  for  the  past  forty-four  years  was  27%  lower 
than  among  the  general  class,  which,  however,  exhibits  a  favorable  mortality, 
91%  of  the  British  O'"  Table.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  how  the  death-rate. 
even  in  a  group  of  carefully  selected  lives  may  be  lowered  by  correct  living  habits. 
It  is  reasonable  to  contend  that  if  the  general  class  in  the  company  referred  to  had 
followed  the  same  careful  habit  of  living  as  did  the  abstainers,  their  mortality 
would  ha\'e  been  27%  lower.  These  figures  are  fully  supported  by  recent  British 
and  American  experiences. 

"Now,  by  conservation  methods  along  educational  lines,  a  companv  could 
probably  create  among  at  least  10%  of  its  policy-holders  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  custody  of  their  bodies.  Such  a  group  would  be  comparable  in  vitality  to 
the  abstainers,  even  though  they  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  alcohol,  as  they 
would  practice  many  other  conservation-methods  that  were  not  practiced  by  the 
general  class  in  the  liritish  c()m])anv  referred  to. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  net  premium  or  annual  mortality  cost  of  carrying  a  $1,000 
policy  at  age  35  on  an  abstainer  is  $3.03  less  than  for  a  non-abstainer,  this  differ- 
ence obviously  represents  the  annual  saving  on  each  $1,000  at  risk  on  the  lives  of 
abstainers  or  of  individuals  comparable  to  them  in  vitality  in  companies  where  the 
average  age  is  35. 

"Applying-  this  factor  to  the  insurance  at  risk  in  five  leading  companies  dur- 
ing 1910,  which  amounted  to  $5,585,794,093,  the  results,  assuming  that  lO^r  of 
the  business  was  favorably  influenced  by  health-conservation,  would  be  as  follows: 

Mortality   Savings    from    Conservation  $1,692,496 

Deduct  Cost  of  Educational  Health  Bureau 150,000 

Conservation  Savings  $1,542,496 

"This  method  has  the  merit  of  being  derived  from  an  actual  ground  of  experi- 
ence. 

"Applied  to  the  whole  amount  of  old  line  insurance  in  force  the  annual  saving 
would  exceed  $5,000,000  and  9,000  lives. 

"The  general  effect  on  a  company's  mortality  over  a  period  of  years  is  better 
expressed  as  follows : 

"The  net  annual  death-i)ayments  in  the  five  companies  above  referred  to,  was 
in  1910,  $44,364,142.  A  reduction  of  these  payments  by  $1,692,496,  the  conserva- 
tion-savings on  10%  of  the  amount  at  risk,  would  equal  3.81%." 
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What  the  Health   1Cxiiii!it  Showed 

As  shown  by  the  acconipanyinq-  ihustration  of  a  section  of  the  exhibit  made  at 
the  National  Conservation  Exposition.  w;ill  charts  formed  the  principal  features  of 
the  display. 

These  charts,  desioned  to  assist  in  the  general  warfare  against  needless  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life  from  ])revcntable  <1  sease,  were  highly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. By  this  means  the  following  facts  were  presented  in  a  form  to  be  understood 
at  a  glance. 

A  chart,  showing  a  reduction  in  the  death-rale  from  consumjition  since  1.S80, 
revealed  what  had  been  accomplished  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  laymen  in  the 
eradication  of  an  unnecessary  malady.  Methods  of  i)re\eiUion  were  suggested. 
Another  directed  attention  to  the  ravages  of  typhoid  fever,  and  to  convincing- 
evidence  of  effective  work  in  checking  the  disease.  Preventive  measures  were 
referred  to.  Init  such  methods  of  protection  as  vaccination  against  tvplmid  was 
said  to  be  unnecessary  if  there  is  a  thorough  enforcement  of  sanitary  precautions, 
especiall_\-  in  rural  districts.  It  was  shown  that  water,  milk,  and  food  nmst  be  pro- 
tected from  contamination  ])y  typhoid  bacilli,  and  especially  from  that  pestiferous 
germ-carrier,  the  house-fly.  The  house-fly  breeds  in  filth,  particularly  manure- 
heaps.  Ignorant  and  stubborn  neglect  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  this 
menace,  in  many  sections  of  the  countr_\-  the  present  methods  of  sewage  disposal 
are  little  in  advance  of  those  of  our  remote  cave-dwelling  ancestors.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Health  Officer  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts 
should  be  supported  in  his  efforts  by  every  loyal  citizen. 

A  chart  showing  the  death-rate  fro  n  diphtheria  was  an  illuminating  example 
of  how  science  can  control  mortality.  Tliose  who  look  upon  the  death  rate  as  a 
fixed  quantity  ignore  such  facts  as  a  reduction  in  the  mortalitv  from  diphtheria 
and  croup  of  80%  in  28  years,  the  rate  per  10,000  falling  from  11.2  in  1880  to  2.2 
in  1908.  Much  of  this  tremendous  gain,  chiefly  in  child-life,  is  due  to  the  curati\e 
eft'ects  of  diphtheria  antitoxin,  which  was  first  employed  in  18'^3,  but  general  i)re- 
ventive  measures  and  the  energetic  work  of  local  health  authorities  must  also 
receive  a  due  share  of  credit.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  in  hygiene,  and  the  lowered  mortality  from 
other  communicable  diseases,  i)neumonia  still  contributes  an  enormous  proportion 
of  the  general  death-rate.  The  death-rate  from  pneumonia  fluctuates  widely, 
owing  to  the  varying  severity  of  epidemics,  but  the  average  rate  for  recent  vears 
in  the  registration  area  shows  little  im])rovement  o\-er  that  of  thirty  years  a^-o, 
and  in  some  cities  there  has  been  a  decided  increase. 
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Although  there  is  a  very  heavy  mortahty  from  piicunionia  in  early  infancy, 
owing-  to  the  feeble  resisting  power  at  that  age.  a  chart  was  exhibited  which 
showed  that  fully  50%  of  the  deaths  occur  after  40  years  of  age.  when  the  disease 
is  most  likely  to  be  complicated  by  maladies  of  the  degenerative  class. 

A  chart  showing  a  very  heavy  increase  in  the  mortality  from  degenerative 
diseases  during  the  most  productive  years  of  life,  amounting  to  60%  between  ages 
40  and  50.  was  another  illuslration  of  the  degree  of  life-strain  that  affects  our  peo- 


|)ie. 


FIVE     YEARS     IN     THE     CANAL     ZONE 


ESTIMATED  DEATHS   ALL  CAUSES   UNDER  OLD  CONDITIONS 


ACTUAL  DEATHS  ALL  CAUSES  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  SANITARY  CONTROL 


YELLOW  FEVER  ESTIMATED 


UNDER  FRENCH  CONTROL 


ACTUAL  DEATHS  YELLOW  FEVER  UNDER  UNITED  STATES  CONTROL 


POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WALL  CHART,  HEALTH  EXHIBIT. 


As  to  the  methods  of  prevention,  it  was  stated  that  the  business,  social,  and 
domestic  conditions  which  make  such  heavy  demands  upon  brain,  nerve  and  artery, 
must  be  corrected,  or  a  greater  degree  of  bodily  resistance  must  be  built  up  in- 
order  to  offset  such  influences.  T"st  as  in  business  life  we  draw  largely  upon  mod- 
ern invention  and  the  resources  of  science  to  increase  efficiency  and  reduce  waste, 
so  must  we  avail  ourselves  of  such  knowledge  as  science  now  affords  us  in  the  care 
of  our  bodies  and  in  the  systematizing  of  our  lives,  to  the  end  that  economy  of 
bodily  resources  shall  ])e  considered  just  as  important  as  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  political  institutions. 
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Charts  referring  to  other  ])re\ental)le  chseascs  were  on  (hsplav.  and  many 
pamphlets,  offered  for  (hstril)ntion.  formed  one  of  the  hest  educational  exhibits 
ever  made  in  the  interest  of  ijublic  health. 

The  following  is  copied  from  one  of  the  pamphlets  distributed  at  the  I^xjiosi- 
tion  as  showing  the  views  of  the  Compan_\-  with  reference  to  disease-]jrevention  : 

What  tiik  I'uni.ic  is  Doixc. 

"The  \-olunteer  campaign  against  public  indifference  which  has  been  waged  by 
a  number  of  medical  men.  by  ])ul)lic-spirited  citizens  in  ofhcial  and  unofficial  life, 
and  by  organizations  of  scientitic  men,  has  aroused  much  interest  and  won  the 
moral  support  of  many  agencies  which  have  the  ]iower  to  carrv  the  gospel  of  disease- 
prevention  directlv  to  millions  of  ])eople. 

"TSut  no  popular  war  Ins  been  inaugurated  against  pre\-entable  disease,  ex- 
cept that  of  consumption,  and  the  anti-tuberculosis  organizations  have  accomplished 
wonders  in  their  field. 

"A\'e  ha\e  many  very  useful  and  worthy  societies  for  the  prevention  of  vice 
and  crime  and  cruelt}'  to  children  and  animals,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  our  for- 
ests, and  the  defacement  of  our  scenery:  liut  none  for  the  prevention  of  suffering 
and  death  from  ordinarv,  pre\-entaljle  maladies. 

"The  conservation  of  healtli  has  recei\"ed  the  moral  support  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,  which  ha\'e  made  cautious  declarations  in  their  [)latforms  to  this 
eft'ect. 

"It  has  the  moral  supijort  of  the  great  federations  of  labor  representing  mil- 
lions of  working  men,  but  that  is  all. 

"It  has  the  moral  su])port  of  the  great  lile-insurance  companies  and  fraternal 
insurance  orders  which  are  interested  in  the  longevity  of  twentv-two  million  policv- 
holders,  but  only  two  or  three  life  companies  and  two  or  three  fraternal  orders 
have  so  far  undertaken  directly  to  aid  i)olicyholders  in  prolonging  their  lives. 

"Our  great  corporations  and  business  enterprises  employ  a  vast  nniltitude  of 
men  and  women.  Xearlv  every  city  and  town  in  the  conntr\-  has  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  or  other  organization,  to  jiromote  the  conmiercial  interests  of  the  coni- 
munitv.  Tn  fact  we  have  innumerable  popular  societies,  associations  and  fraternal 
orders,  and  religious  bodies,  to  promote  our  material,  .social  and  moral  welfare. 

"These  are  powerful  agencies  for  spreading  knowledge  of  sanitation,  hygiene 
and  disease-])re\ention,  and  they  doubtless  all  are  in  favor  of  a  movement  for  this 
pur])ose.  In  fact,  ever^•  well  meaning  citizen  must  belic\-c  in  a  movement  to  pre- 
vent avoidable  .suft'ering  and  death. 

"PiUt  mereh-  hoping  for  a  lower  death-rate  will  not  reduce  it. 

"Something  should  be  done  to  set  these  agencies  at  work.  Tt  is  time  the  agita- 
tion upon  this  subject  bore  more  substantial  fruit  than  moral  support." 
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A  Foundation  Fund  for  Diskase  Prevention 


"Our  public  Health  Bureaus — Municipal,  State  and  National — should  be  grad- 
ually enlarged  and  the  scope  of  their  activities  extended  to  a  point  consistent  with 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  wo  rk  in  hand. 

"A  corps  of  experts  and  lecturers  on  sanitation  and  the  science  of  disease- 
prevention  should  be  maintained. 

600.000      PEOPLE 


SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  PEOPLE  DIE  ANNUALLY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  PREVENTABLE  DISEASES 


THESE  DEATHS  ARE 
EQUIVALENT  TO  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ENTIRE  POPULATION 
IN  THE  LOCALITIES 
INDICATED  IN  THE 
SQUARES 


MONTANA 

IDAliO 
WYOMING 


POSTAL   LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

WALL  CHART,  HEALTH  EXHIBIT, 


BOSTON 


"Health  Bulletins  should  be  issued  and  distributed  and  an  official  manual  on 
sanitation  and  disease-prevention  should  be  placed  within  reach  of  every  home  and 
of  our  schools,  where  our  children  should  be  taught,  within  proper  limitations,  the 
nature,  at  least,  of  the  more  dangerous  maladies,  and  how  to  guard  against  them. 

"The  time  is  sure  to  come  when  the  work  of  our  ])ul)lic  health-departments 
will  be  enlarged,  but  in  such  matters  our  law-makers  advance  slowly,  and  only  in 
response  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  educate  and 
stimulate  the  public  mind  upon  this  question,  but  this,  too,  is  a  slow  and  expensive 
process. 

"For  early  relief  upon  an  adequate  scale  we  must  depend  u])on  the  generosity 
and  public  spirit  of  those  whose  wealth  will   ])erniit    them   to   contribute   to   such   a 
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cause.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  the  foundation  l)y  our  phihinthropists  of  a  disease- 
prevention  fund. 

"With  such  a  fund  a  central  institution,  Avith  local  health-lnu'eaus  and  dis- 
pensaries, could  be  esta])lished  for  the  study  of  preventive  medicine,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  puljlic  health  generally.  Its  work  should  be  confined  solely  to 
prevention,  leaving  treatment  and  cures  to  the  physicians  and  hospitals.  However 
the  various  cults  and  schools  of  medicine  may  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  their 
theories  and  methods,  the  great  work  of  reducing  the  necessity  for  treatment  and 
cure  should  have  the  sup])ort  of  every  riglu  thinking  man.  A  dollar  for  preven- 
tion is  worth  a  thousand  for  cure. 

"Through  the  channels  suggested  the  educational  campaign  could  be  conduct- 
ed, and  free  diagnosis  and  examination  Could  be  given  to  those  who  desired  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  detecting  disease  in  time  to  arrest  or  cure  it. 

"While  an  orderly  and  systematic  educational  campaign  would  benefit  all  of 
our  people,  the  requests  for  free  medical  examinations  would  naturally  come  from 
the  poor  and  helpless— the  very  people  who  know  the  least  about  avoiding  and 
detecting  disease,  and  who  are  the  most  exposed  to  it.  By  the  use  of  sanitary 
experts,  lecturers,  health  exhibits  and  other  practical  methods,  the  benefits  of  the 
science  of  disease-prevention  could  be  carried,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  endangered  lives,  especially  in  Our  large  cities. 

"Such  an  institution  would  supply  a  new  and  valuable  source  of  scientific  data 
and  general  information  upon  the  sul)iect  of  health-conservation,  whicli,  if  proper- 
ly used,  would  not  only  arouse  the  interest  of  the  individual,  but  serve  to  inspire 
the  large  employers  of  labor,  the  various  social,  fraternal,  commercial  and  religious 
bodies  to  assist  in  the  work  of  protecting  their  people  from  the  ravages  of  avoid- 
able disease.  It  could  also  be  of  great  service  in  stinnil.ating  the  growing  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  sound  health-legislation,  and  assist  in  crvstallizing  it  and  direct- 
ing it  into  practical  lines. 

"To  those  who  desire  to  make  a  permanent  and  \-alua])le  contribution  to 
human  happiness,  this  neglected  field  of  disease-prevention  should  prove  most  at- 
tractive, for  to  fight  disease  is  to  fight  ignorance,  miser\-  and  crime. 

"Human  sympathy  and  love  of  hum;inil\-,  the  same  no])le  sentiments  which 
prom])t  our  generous  countrymen  to  donate  so  li])erally  to  pre\'ent  illiteracy  and  to 
relieve  distress  in  all  its  forms,  should  also  enlist  them  in  the  work  of  protecting 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  whos^^  health  and  lives  are  in  constant  jeopardy 
through  ignorance  of  the  most  common  and  easilv-appHcd  pre\-en(i\e  measures 

"Surely  our  philanthropists  should  find  as  nmcli  joy  in  pre\-enting  misery  as 
thev  do  in  relieving  it." 


THE  LIFE  EXTENSION  WORK  AND  EXHIBIT  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


The  iiarticipatidii  of  life  insurance  companies  in  inn\enienls  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  luinian  hfe  is  a  natural  conse(|uence  of  their  activity  as  insurance  organiza- 
tions. This  idea  has  been  most  strikingly  carried  out  in  European  countries  and 
especially  in  Germany,  where  systems  of  insurance  against  sickness,  accident  and 
invalidity  have  been  de\eloped  to  include  the  great  mass  of  the  industrial  population. 
In  these  cotintries,  the  key-note  of  the  work  of  the  insurance  institutions  has  been 
])re\'ention.  They  ha\-e  not  been  content  merely  with  considerations  of  solvency 
nor  with  paying  claims,  but  have  in  addition  addressed  themselves  earnestly  to  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  human  disabilit}-  with  which  they  are  concerned.  Large 
sums  of  money  ha\-c  been  spent  continuoush'  and  in  increasing  amounts  to  educate 
the  insured  in  the  i)re\-ention  of  accidents,  in  the  elements  of  personal  hygiene  and 
also  to  ])ut  at  their  disposal  the  very  l^est  facilities  for  discovering  early  impair-, 
ments  and  to  treat  disabilit}'  in  accordance  with  the  most  advanced  medical  meth- 
ods. The  results  have  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to  those  who 
have  inaugurated  these  plans. 

In  the  L'nited  States,  it  is  the  system  of  life  insurance  which  has  been  most 
thoroughly  de\'eloi)ed  and  to  which  we  nuist  turn  for  conservation  work  similar  to 
that  in  o])eration  in  Huro])ean  countries.  This  thought  has  been  in  the  minds  of 
American  life  insurance  executives  for  a  number  of  years.  It  took  active  forfin 
after  an  address  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale,  delivered  before  a  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  in  190").  Since  that  time,  the  Life 
Extension  and  Health  Committee  of  the  Association  has  been  acti\'eh'  eneaeed  in 
furthering  a  number  of  plans.  The  imi)rovement  of  the  registration  of  vital  statis- 
tics has  received  their  attention  and  they  have  also  directed  their  energies  to  a 
sanitary  survey  of  the  States.  The  problem  of  obtaining  ade(|uate  a]i])ropriations  for 
health  work  in  the  several  States  has  also  received  their  active  interest.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  American  life  insurance  companic-s  are  eager  to  co-operate  with  other  or- 
ganized agencies  whose  purpose  is  to  prevent  sickness  and  accident  and  to  conserve 
human  life. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  was  among  the  very  first  to  realize 
its  opportunity  in  life  conservation  work.  In  fact,  its  conservation  campaign  was 
begun  even  before  the  address  of  Professor   Fisher   above   referred   to.      It   is   the 
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leading  Industrial  Insurance  Company  in  America  and  has  over  thirteen  million 
policies  in  force  on  the  lives  of  about  ten  million  men,  women  and  children  of  the 
industrial  classes.  Those  insured  in  the  industrial  companies  are  engaged  in  more 
hazardous  occupations  and  suffer  from  a  higher  death  rate  than  the  more  fav(>ra1)ly 
situated  classes  in  the  community.  Nor  are  these  people  always  familiar  with  the 
movements  which  are  at  work  in  the  communit}'  to  further  personal  hygiene.  The 
Com])any  considered  this  a  vantage  point  for  the  development  of  special  forms  of 
conservation.  Active  \\()rk  was  begun  in  190')  when  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service 
was  put  into  operation.  Later,  the  Company's  publications,  including  its  magazine 
called  "The  Metropolitan"  and  its  pamphlets  on  hygiene,  were  given  a  new  impetus. 
A  plan  of  ci)-()])eralion  was  also  inaugurated  with  health  officers  and  other  social 
agencies.  Finally,  the  Health  and  Happiness  League  of  child  policyholders  was 
organized. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Metropolitan,  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  in 
Knoxville,  portrayed  the  several  phases  of  the  company's  welfare  work  for  its 
industrial  policyholders.  In  addition'  a  portion  of  the  exhibit  was  given  over  to  a 
treatment  of  the  welfare  work  instituted  by  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  its 
employees.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Metropolitan,  because  of  its  large 
field  organization,  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  America.  Fullv  fifteen  thous- 
and employees  are  on  the  ])ay-roll.  The  company  has  felt  that  here  too,  it  had  an 
obligation  which  extended  beyond  the  contractual  relation  of  employer  and  em- 
ployee, and  that  it  sliould  do  certain  things  that  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
company  and  to  the  employees,  and  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
emjilovers. 

The  exhibit  was  ad\antageously  placed  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Building.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  charts  ZVi  x  7  feet  in  dimension  and  a  number  of  cabinets 
containing  charts,  diagrams  and  photographs.  An  automatic  stereopticon  threw 
on  a  screen  a  series  of  colored  photographs  descriptive  of  tlie  several  phases  of  the 
com])any's  work.  Representatives  of  the  company  were  present  to  answer  ques- 
tions and  to  point  out  particular  aspects  of  the  exhibit  to  those  interested.  A 
large  quantity  of  literature  on  personal  and  ci\-ic  hygiene  prepared  bv  the  company 
was  distributed. 

In  addition,  the  Company  maintained  an  emergencv  hospital  under  the  direc- 
tion of  two  physicians  and  a  stafif  of  nurses  of  the  Knoxville  General  Hospital. 
This  emergency  hospital  proved  to  be  a  most  useful  institution.  During  the  period 
of  two  months  when  the  Conservation  Exposition  was  open,  a  considerable  number 
of  patients  was  received  and  treated.  Many  letters  of  appreciation  have  reached 
the  Company  for  the  very  excellent  service  which  this  auxiliary  to  the  exhibit  was 
able  to  extend.     The  Company  desires  to  acknowledge  its  thanks  to  Dr.  Thomas 
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ap.  R.    Tones  of  Knoxxilk',  who  supervised  the  estalilishnient  of  the  hospital  and 
arran.i^-ed  the  details  of  niana,L;'eiiient  throughout  the  ])eriod. 


EMERGENCY  HOSPITAL  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


A  few  words  are  now  in  (irder  on  some  of  the  more  intimate  phases  of  the 
company's  weU'are  work  which  made  material  for  tlie  exhibit: 
1.     The  risitiji;^  Xiiisc  Service. 

This  is  bv  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Company's  welfare  work.  In 
the  few  years  of  its  operalioii,  it  has  been  extended  to  all  the  sections  where  the 
Com])anv  operates  and  is  open  to  its  many  millions  of  policyholders.  The  work  is 
carried  on  through  the  agencv  of  visiting  nurse  associations,  wherever  such  agen- 
cies are  well  established,  or  through  graduate  nurses  directly  employed  by  the 
Company.  In  l')l,\  no  less  than  1,  128,953  visits  were  made  to  178,.^')')  patients  at 
a  cost  of  $527,  92().T>.  This  serxdce  was  extended  without  any  cost  to  the  policy- 
holders. 

While  the  work  of  the  L'ompany's  visiting    nurses    is  largel_\-    curative    in    its 
nature,  much  of  the  work  is  also  necessarily  educational.     From  this  standi)oint  the 
nurses'  work  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  bringing    home    to    the    ])olicyholders    the 
elements  of  personal  hygiene.     From  the   large  number  of  letters  that  the  Company 
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has  received,  there  can  Yw  hltle  douljt  that  large  numhers  of  individuals  have  been 
restored  to  health  who  prohaljly  would  have  died  had  it  not  l)een  for  the  care  of  the 
Compan)''s  nurses,  ^'et  the  experiment  has  been  conducted  for  too  short  a  time 
to  warrant  any  safe  conclusions  on  the  score  of  life  saving.  It  is  expected  that 
the  records  of  the  next  few  j'cars  will  show  distinct  evidences  of  reduction  in  mor- 
tality in  a  number  of  causes  of  death  to  which  nursing  treatment  is  especially 
directed. 
II.     Co-u [aeration  ivith  Social  Agencies. 

The  Company  through 
its  extensive  field  force 
co-operates  with  various 
health  and  social  agencies 
for  the  improvement  of 
local  sanitary  conditions. 
Active  support  is  given 
to  movements  directed 
against  tuberculosis,  bad 
housing,  infant  nidrtality 
and  occupational  diseases. 
The  agents  distribute  lit- 
erature printed  I)y  the 
Company  as  well  as  other 
material  supplied  liy 
Boards  of  Health,  chari- 
table and  other  instittt- 
tions.  In  many  instances 
t!:e  agents  of  the  Company 
have  played  a  very  active 
part  in  arousing  pul)lic 
interest  for  measures  ot 
health  which  re(|uire  the 
approval  of  the  citizens. 
At  the  present  time  a  \erv 
active  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  Com- 
pany's field  force  in  co- 
operation with  health  and 
registration  officers  t  o 
improve   the   registration 

,-  r  •      I  "  lilt  \lsniNG  MRbf.  .SERVICE  WORK 


THE  VISITING  NURSE  SERVICE  WORK 
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III.     I'liblicatiojis. 

The  C(niipan\'  issues,  (|iiarterly,  a  ina.^azinc  called  "The  Metropnh'laii"  nf  whieli 
three  and  one-hidf  niihitin  copies  are  regularly  distrihuted.  This  i)ul)]icaliiin  is  dis- 
trilnited  to  the  homes  of  the  policyholders  l)y  the  agents  while  making  their  weekly 
collections.  It  has  ])een  the  aim  of  the  C'mipany  in  this  magazine  to  adajjt  it  to  the 
educational  attainments  oi  its  readers.  The  articles  are  purposely  short  and  writt.'U 
in  ])opular  st\le.  I'.ach  nnmlier  treats  of  some  health  ])rohlem  of  interest  to  the 
family  and  ai)propriate  to  the  season,  such  as: 

"Summer   Clothing  for  Children" 

"Alcoholism   and    I'uhlic  Health" 

"Hot    Weather    Hints" 

■■nirl}-   and   Clean   Milk" 

"'i'he  i\lelroi)olitan"  is  largely  a  children's  magazine.  The  illustrations  which 
it  contains  and  many  of  the  articles  es])eciall\-  i)re])ared  for  it  haye  heen  puhlislieil 
witli  the  children  in  mind. 

Sui)plementing  the  magazine,  the  Company  has  issued  a  series  of  booklets  on 
yarious  phases  of  hygiene.  I'erhaps  the  most  important  of  this  series  is  one  enti- 
tled "The  Child."  The  hooklet  deals  wit  i  domestic  h}'giene  and  the  care  of  children 
in  general.  It  treats  of  the  mother  in  her  relation  to  her  infant  and  other  children 
and  instructs  her  in  Ingiene  with  particular  reference  to  maternity,  and  diseases 
of  children.  It  calls  her  attention  to  the  necessity  of  carefull\-  watching  physical 
defects  and  describes  the  symptoms  of  children's  diseases,  m.aking  it  possible 
for  the  ayerage  mother  to  know  which  conditions  are  serious  and  which  are  not. 
Two  million    copies  of  "The  Child"  ha\-e  already  been  distributed  in  six  languages. 

A  booklet  entitled  "Teeth,  Tonsils  and  Adenoids"  has  done  coiisideral)le  ser- 
yice  by  directing  the  attention  of  parents  to  look  for  defects  resulting  from  the 
presence  of  adenoids  and  diseased  tonsils  in  their  children.  Many  parents  haye 
written  to  the  Company  that  they  haye  improved  the  health  of  their  children  by 
following   the   directions   indicated   in   this  booklet. 

The  C'om]>an\',  as  would  be  expected,  sutTers  a  hea\w  loss  from  deaths  due  to 
tuberculosis.  In  the  \'eai-  1''13  approxim  itely  16.0',  of  all  the  tlealhs  on  wdiich 
claims  were  ])aid  resulted  from  the  seyeral  forms  of  tuberculosis.  .\  reduction  in 
mortality  from  this  dread  disease  is,  therefore,  of  yital  importance  to  the  Com])any. 
An  elTort  ha-^  been  made  to  educate  ])olicyholders  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
its  cure  and  its  i)re\ention.  (  )\ei-  fom"  and  a  half  million  co])ies  of  a  pami)hlet  en- 
titled "A  War  (  )n  (.'on>umption,"  printed  in  ten  languages,  ha\"e  been  distributed  to 
policyholders.  Co])ies  ha\e  been  sent  to  schools  in  certain  cities  at  the  reijuest  of 
the  authorities,  and  in  one  of  tln'  high  schools  in   Kansas  Cil_\-,  .Missouri,  the  ])a 
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phlct  has  been  used  as  tlie  text  for  compositions  and  essays  written  ])v  the  pupils. 

Another  ])ani])Iilet  entitled'  "The  Health  of  the  Worker"  has  been  distrilxited 
widely  anion""  industrial  establishments  and  serves  to  point  out  the  dangers  involved 
in  working  in  shops  and  factories.  It  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  improved 
lighting,  pure  air,  sufficient  lavatories,  etc.,  and  shows  the  employer  and  employee 
what  they  can  both  accomiilish,  in  preventing  accidents  and  in  maintaining  sanitary 
conditions. 

The  Company  has  also  published  a  series  of  shorter   tracts   on   the  comnmni- 
cable  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever,  smallpox  and  scarlet  fever. 
IV.     Tlic  Health  ami  I/af^f^iiicss  League. 

This  is  an  organization  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  voung  policx'holders, 
children  of  school  age.  Membershi])  is  awarded  to  all  those  who  sign  a  Pledge  in 
which  they  subscribe  to  a  number  of  rules  of  personal  and  cix'ic  hvgiene.  Interest 
is  stimulated  regularly  by  means  of  prize  contests  in  essay  wa-iting  on  health 
topics.  These  include  such  subjects  as  "Plans  for  a  Safe  and  Sane  Fourth,"  "How 
to  Prevent  Fire,"  "Out-door  Sports,"  "Flower  Growing,"  "The  Right  Attitude  in 
Home  Life,"  "Good  and  liad  Milk,"  "How  to  Avoid  Accidents,"  etc.  The  essays 
presented  In-  the  cliildren  show,  in  many  instances,  considerable  knowledge  and 
nmch  interest  in  the  tasks  assigned. 

The  work  of  the  Health  and  Hajipiness  League  has  recently  been  greatlv 
augmented.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  l*>oy  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
Camp  Fire  Cirls,  whereby  members  of  the  League  are  encouraged  as  far  as  possible 
to  become  Boy  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls  respectively.  To  boys  who  become 
Scouts  the  Company  oft'ers  free  a  copy  of  the  Scout  Flandbook  and  a  service 
badge  after  one  year's  satisfactory  membershi])  in  both  organizations.  Other 
inducements  are  held  out  for  proficiency  in  scout  craft  on  the  part  of  Health  and 
Happiness  League  meml)ers.  It  is  hoped,  through  this  organization,  that  the  boys 
and  girls,  who  constitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  compan)-'s  i)olicvholders,  sliall 
benefit   in  nfind  and  liodv  through  having  been  associated  with  these  organizations. 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS  LEAGUE.  LENOIK  CIT^  .  IKNN. 
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The  I\Ietn)|)iilitan  has  had  in  mind  also  the  (k'\cl(i])niL-nt  of  a  comprehensive 
welfare  programme  among  its  15,000  employees  in  tlic  Home  Office  and  in  llie 
Field.     In  the  Home  Office  the  conservation  work  inclndes  tlie  t'ollowing: 

A  well  organized  dis[)ensary  for  the  relief  of  ailments  which  .arise  during 
office  hours  is  maintained  mider  the  direction  of  a  ])hysician  and  two  graduate 
nurses.  During  the  year  1''13,  fifteen  thousand,  two  hundred  three  (15,203)  visits 
were  made  ])\-  four  thousand  and  two  (4,002)  different  patients.  This  dispensary 
service  ;i\eraged  n\er  fiftv-fue  (?^)  \'isits  ])er  working  da_\-  in  the  year.  An  eye 
clinic  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  this  dispensary  work  and  examinations  are 
made  hy  an  occulist  who  prescribes  glasses  for  the  correction  of  eye  defects. 

The  Comi)an\-  pr^x-ides  luncheon  each  day  without  cost  to  employees.  This 
number  includes  not  onl\-  members  of  the  clerical  staff,  but  also  the  [irinting, 
mechanical  and  commissarv  departments.  The  dining  rooms  are  situated  on  the 
two  upper  Moors  of  the  main  building,  one  floor  for  men  and  the  other  for  wouien. 
Each  room  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  nine  hundred  CWO),  and  is  ailmirably 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

The  gvmnasium,  also  located  on  the  upper  floor,  provides  facilities  for  exercise 
after  office  hours.  An  Athletic  Association  organizes  athletic  contests  suitable  to 
the  season  and  conducts  the  annual  Field  Day  which  is  usuall_\-  attended  by  about 
4,000  persons. 

A  library  of  eleven  thousand,  four  hundred  antl  twent}-  (  11,420]  \-olunies  is 
at  the  disposal  of  Home  Office  employees.  Classes  in  business  English,  stenog- 
raphy and  typewriting  and  insurance  mathematics  are  also  conducted  for  those 
clerks  who  desire  to  become  more  proficient  in  the  technical  details  of  Home  Office 
work. 

In  order  to  increase  the  working  etViciency  of  the  agency  force,  a  correspond- 
ence course  of  instruction  in  the  princi])les  of  life  insurance  is  conducted.  This 
activit\'  has  made  encouraging  progress  in  the  two  years  since  its  inception  and 
gives  every  evidence  of  fulfilling  the  jnn-pose  for  which  it  was  established. 

For  both  the  kield  and  Home  Hfiice  vStaff,  the  Company  organized  the  "Staff 
Savings  Fund."  1  )eposits  from  emi)loyees  in  this  fund  are  augmented  b_\-  the  Com- 
pany's subscription  of  50*"^.  The  conil)ined  lund  is  inxested  under  the  direction  of 
the  Fund's  Board  of  'frustees  in  high  grade  securities  an.d  has  to  date  paid  higher 
rates  of  interest  than  could  be  obtained  through  savings  banks  or  other  provi- 
dent institutions. 

A  tyi)ical  exam])le  of  how  the  Staff  Sa\-ings  fund  o])erates  will  be  of  in- 
terest. A  Home  Office  clerk  whose  account  was  closed  1)_\-  death,  deposited  be- 
tween bVbruarv,  l'X)3  and  .March,  Fn2,  .^455,  and  his  widow  received  $986.08  or 
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a  gain  of  $531.08  in  nine  years.     In  another  instance  a   depositor    who    paid    in 
$1,390  has  to  his  credit  the  amonnt  of  $2,282. 

Employees  wlio  become  incapacitated  throngh  the  onset  of  tuberculosis  are 
given  treatment  without  cost  in  tlie  Company's  new  tuberculosis  sanatorium  at 
Mount  MacGreg'or,  Xew  York.  This  institution  is  ]jlanncd  to  accommodate  as 
many  as  225  persons  over  prolong'ed  periods.  The  c(|ui])ment  of  the  sanatorium 
is  most  complete  and  eml)odies  all  modern  ideas  and  improvements  in  hospital  con- 
struction. 

The  Company  has 
also  adopted  a  ])lan  of 
co-operative  Disability 
Insurance,  coupled  witli 
iM-ee  Life  Insurance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Home 
Office  force.  The  Dis- 
ability Insurance  pro- 
vides for  the  weekly 
pavment  to  employees  k 
of  a  sti])n]aled  p:irt  of 
their  sal:ir_\-  in  case  they 
become  incapacitated  on 
account  of  illness  or  accident. 
These  benefits  are  continued  from 

the  time  the  employee  becomes 
disabled  until  he  reaches  the  age 
of  65.  The  insurance  is  offered 
employees  at  one-half  the  regular 
cost,  the  Company  i)aying  the 
other  half.  In  addition,  each 
emi)loyee  has  been  granted  life 
insurance  for  an  amount  effual  to 
his  annual  salary  free  of  all  cost, 
the  Company  paying  the  entire 
premium. 


*»^'sr,.^  ,        ^      -^i^^^u.    *^'"~^^,  ^^,.7.^ 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  SANATORIUM  AT  MOUNT  MacGREGOR,  N.Y. 
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Conservancy  of  Life  and  Health  Exemplified  in 
Exhibit  of  Manufacturing  Concern 


The    National    Cash    Register    Company's    Exhibit,    First 
Xational    Conservation    Exposition,    Knoxville,    Tenn. 


Interior   of    X.    C.    U.    Ilall    of    Industrial    lOdiication   at 
lia,\'ton,   uliio. 

The  conservation  of  life  and  health  is  a 
sul)ject  whieh  is  gvowing'  in  importance  and 
which  is  constantly  receivino-  nior(>  and  more 
attention  from  thinking  men  and  women  in 

all    walks    of    life.       The    advance    whieh    has      Exterior    of    X.    C.    R.    Hall    ..r    industrial    Education 

been  made  within  the  past  few  years  along 

these  lines  has  probably  been  greater  than  in  any  ollirr  hiaiich  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. This  splendid  progress  is  due  to  the  many  pown-fnl  agcneirs  aetivrly  engaged  in 
bringing   about    better    living   and   working   conditions. 

Manufacturing-  Concerns  Taking   the  Lead 

:\Iany    uf   1lie    largei-    m,-inufactu!'ing   and    eoi ercial    coi I'lis   of   tlie   country   are  taking 

the  lead  and  bla/.ing  tl,e  way  in  this  respect.  Perhaps  one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
the  conservation  idea  as  aiii)iied  to  life  and  health  is  The  Xational  (.'a.sh  Kegister  Company, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Tts  health  and  welfan-  exliihils  at  the  First  National  Coiiservation  Ex- 
position  foVcibly   d<Mnoiisti'ate(l  the  advanced   ground  this  concern  has  taken   in   this  work. 
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One  of  the  factory  wiii'lnws      l''(iur- 

riftlis  of   tlie    uall   .«|iace   i'^  ylass,  it 


Sanitary  drinking"  fountains  in  fac- 
tory departments. 


Air  is  drawn  in  tlirough  ventilators 
at  tiie  top  of  tlie  building  where 
the  air  is  purest 


Tlie   Water  distilling  plant   at   the   N.    C.    R.   factory. 

The  Exhibit  Described 

Its  oxhihit  was  neat,  unaffected,  and  a  model  of  simplicity. 
Not  the  smallest  detail  was  omitted,  yet  thei'e  was  nothing 
superfluons.  White  was  the  color  scheme — the  signal  light  of 
pui-ity  and  sanitation.  Beautifully  colored  transparencies, 
lighted  with  electric  lights,  bordered  the  upper  part  of  the 
three-sided  and  paneled  booth. 

Another  collection  of  similar  transparencies,  with  electric 
lights  back  of  them,  was  placed  in  a  specially  prepared  rack 
and  located  immediately  in  front  of  the  booth.  These  trans- 
])arencies  showed  at  a  glance  the  diversified  activities  of  the 
Cdiiipaiiy  in  caring  foi-  the  health  and  welfare  of  its  employees. 

Pictures  Show  Hygienic  and  Welfare  Activities 

Anotlici-  iiovi'l  iiirtlio<l  ni'  (lisi)layiiig  pictures  and  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  fctitui'cs  of  i1s  conservation  work,  was 
liy  means  of  folding  wall  cabinets  or  eases,  containing  a  dozen 
or  more  leaves,  bound  together  like  a  book.  The  pictures  were 
affixed  to  these  leaves.  To  display  them,  all  that  it  was  neces- 
sai'y  to  do  was  to  open  the  case  and  fold  the  leaves  back  one 
bv  one. 


run  pjRsr  nx posit i ox  op  conservation 
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A  vista  between  buildings.  Open  spaces 
allow  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight 
t't    enter    the    factory. 


f^s^a 


Tlu'   poUshiriK  room  is  kept  clean  and   healthrul   ^n■   an 
wiiich   carries  away  tlie  metal   dust. 


xhaust   s\'stem 


A     week's    accumulation    of    metal     dust 
withdrawn    from    the    Polishing    room. 

These  transparencies  and  pic- 
tures graphically  portrayed  the 
broad  field  covered  by  the  Com- 
pany in  its  welfare  and  hygiene 
work.  They  showed  scenes  in 
the  nffie(>  and  factory  depart- 
ments; beautiful  vistas  Ix'tweeii 
the  buildings  and  landseajtes  in 
Hills  and  Dales,  a  seiHi-i)ublic 
park  owned  by  the  President  of 
the  ('omi)aiiy  and  maintained  by 
him   for  the   use   of  the    public. 

Thei'e     were     pictui-es     (if     tin- 

.hygiene     departments,     such      as 

showers,  gymnasium,  nurses'  and 

doctor's     offices:     scenes     in     the 

kitchens    and    dining    rdiinis;    the 


VontilafinK 
minutes. 


apparatus    whlcli    changes    air    in    buildings    every    fifteen 
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A    few   minutes   eacli    forenoon   anil    afternoon    is   given 
the    women   employes   for   rest    and   exercise. 


iiK'thod  ciiiiiloyed  to  piii'ify  wjiIit  fur  the 
use  of  the  force;  rest  rooms,  ntliletic  fields, 
and  country  club;  the  hospital  aiul  im- 
proved methods  of  protecting  the  work- 
men's life  and  health  while  woi'ldns'  around 
dangerous  machinery;  and  nuinhcrless  other 
things  that  are  done  for  tlio  welfare  of  the 
employees. 


The    fj.vmnaKiimi    for    employes    of    the    Comiiany,    where 
they   exercise    for   health,    not   strength. 
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The  Country  Club  tor  employes  and  their  families. 
All  employes  are  eligible  for  membership. 


A   baseball    f^ame    on    the    Country    Club    grounds. 


Tennis    courts    for    employes    near    the    factory. 

Illustrated  Lecture  Delivered  Daily 

In  addition  to  these  pietures,  a  eoiuniodi- 
ous  lecture  hall  was  fitted  up,  in  which  there 
were  shown  a  nuiiibei'  of  times  each  day  and 
evening,  stereopticoii  and  Kinemaeolor  mo- 
tion pictures.  A  lecturer  was  present  at 
each  show  and  explained  more  in  detail  the 
things  illustrated  upon  the  screen.  These 
lectures  were  free  and  were  attended  by 
practically  all  who  visited  the  gi-ounds. 
Among  all  the  pictures  displayed,  there  was 
not  one  showing  a  cash  register,  unless  it 
might  have  been  a  rough  casting  of  one 
that  incidentally  might  have  lieeii  noticed 
in  one  of  the  foundry  scenes. 


Exhibit  Won  Three  Gold  Medals 


r 


awarded     thi 


•ee 


gold 


A   scene   in   Hills   &    Dales,    an    1,100-acre    playground    for 
N.  C.  R.  employes. 


This     exhiliit     was 
medals,  as  follows  : 

(1)  The  most    interesting  and   instructive 
exhiliit  at  Exposition  ; 

(2)  The  best  industrial  hygiene  exhibit; 

(3)  The  best  welfare  exhibit. 
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Prize    winners   at   recent    ilistrihutiun    of   prizes   and    diplomas.      Tlu-    iiroKress    of    tlie    Conipanj     is    .Uie    in    a    large 

measure   to    suggestions   recei\'ed    from    employes. 


/  ■ 


Plant   Inspection  Department,   which   keeps  the  factory  clean,  looks 

after  fire   pri)tcctiiin,   etc. 

The  Same  Exhibit  at 
Washinaton,   D.   C.  .. 


All  wliii  saw  tile  ('xliil)it 
will  a^Tcc  that  it  was  i-iclily 
entitled  to  tliesc  awards.  It 
was  unique  and  original  in 
every  respect.  It  is  the 
same  exhibit  which  was 
shown  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where 
it  was  viewed  by  hundreds 
of  the  leading  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  welfare  work- 
ers from  all  parts  of  tlic 
world,  and  which  created  so 
much  favoralile  comment 
among  them. 


■^\\       v__ 


x 


Em|ilM\  ,.,  s    iiia\     liailir    i  w 

1    w'fk    in    sum- 

mer    and    once    a    wvt-k 

in 

winter    c.n    the 

Company's    time. 

Guards  over  gears  on  thread  rolling  machine. 
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Unusual  Work  for  Industrial  Concern 

AVliilo  tlic  cxliihit  was  .simple  and  eoiiipli'tc,  yet  it  was  one 
whieli  eoulil  not  be  fully  comprehended  in  a  hurried  visit. 
Each  group  of  pictures  seemed  to  open  a  new  avenue  of 
thought  and  to  create  a  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  furtlici-. 
The  visitor  forgot  that  he  was  looking  at  an  exliiliit  of  a 
manufacturing  company,  as  the  pictures  shown,  the  literature 
distributed,  and  the  lecture  given,  seenu>d  far  I'emoved  fi'om 
an  industrial  institution,  whose  first  concei'n  is  usually  thought 
to  be  the  making  and  selling  of  goods  at  a  ])i-(ilit  and  the 
paying  of  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Increased  Efficiency 

Another  point  which  coidd  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  visitor  is  the  fact  that  all  these  things  make  foi' 
efficiency — all  rouud,  Insting  efficiency,  planned  not  for  a  d;i>- 


iVew    employes    must    pass    a    physical 
examination. 


Hiiiiii 


A   boy   gardener. 


Resl    luuin.      Here    tin-    women   unipluiLS   Iind   icsi   and   enjoyment   during   the   noon 
hour  and  recess   periods. 


^'< 


JfW  .CT--.*:*" 


Ganli-ns    are    maintained    for    neighijurliood    boys.      Ground    and    -eed    is    firrtiishecl    free.      Tlie    lio\s    do    the    w.in; 
under   the    direction    of   an    expert   gardener.      All    the\-  raise  is  their  own,   to  dispose  of  as  they  see  fit.     These 
boys    have    organized    a    stock    Company,    under    the    laws  of  Ohio. 
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but  for  a  lifetime;  not  the  efficiency  of 
the  tool  or  the  machine — the  thing — 
but  of  the  man  and  the  woman,  or  the 
woi'kers  themselves. 

What  the  Company  is  doing  in  its 
welfare  and  hygiene  work  is  the  result 
of  long  years  of  investigation  and  ex- 
perience. It  is  a  development  which 
started  a  generation  ago,  when  the  id(>a 
was  new  and  gt^nerally  unknown.  It  is 
even  now  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, as  the  Company  believes  that  the 
growth  of  this  branch  of  the  conserva- 
tion movement  will  be  far  greater  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Object  of  the  Exhibit 

The  exhibit  was  in  no  w^ay  a  plan 
for  advei'tising  the  product  of  the  Com- 
pany. Its  purpose  was  to  demonstrate 
what  can  be  done  by  any  commercial, 
industrial,  oi'  educational  institution  in 
teaching  its  employees  the  principles  of 
hygiene  and  sanitation;  the  importance 
of  pure  food,  fre.sh  air,  sun  lis'ht;  and 
proper  rest  and  recreation.  It  aimed 
to  show  how  the  keeping  of  buildings 
and  surroundings  clean  and  attractive, 
and  the  guarding  of  all  dangerous  ma- 
chinery, ei'cates  a  spirit  of  good  will 
and  increases  the  efficiency  of  all  con- 
cerned. All  of  which  results  in  a  bet- 
ter product  and  in  a  happiei-  people  as 
well. 

The  object  of  the  Company  in  making 
this  exhibit  was  purely  unselfish  and 
solely  in  the  hope  that  some  individual 
01-  concern  might  be  i)rompted  to  give 
more  thought  and  action  \o  the  con- 
scrx'ing  of  the  health  and  lif(^  of  man- 
k-jnd. 


A  ^W'  '1  111  lip  fill  Imi A  IK  i^hl.orliooci,  one  of  the  resuUs  obtained 
rii'iii  teafliiiii4  laniNtjape  H'ardeninfJ:  to  the  surrounding  com- 
munit>'. 


tira:-s,    tree.^,    \'ines   and    (lowers,    i)roiierl,\' 
to    the    factor.N-    surroundings. 


irranged,    add    charm 


A  bird's  eye_view  of  the  .W   < '.    i;.   factory.      The  buildings  are  four-tifths  slass  and  contain 
Aearly    ,,000    people    are    employed.      They   make   nothing    but    cash    registers. 


IS  acres  of  Hour  space. 


THE  CHILD  WELFARE  EXHIBIT 


r.Y   JVUA    C.    LA'nrK(H>.* 

It  was  appropriate  that  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  should  Ije  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  include  an  exhibit  of  child  welfare  work.  The  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  the  nation's  human  resources  is  bein-'  more  and  more  recognized,  and 
surely  nowhere  can  this  l)e  made  more  effective  than  at  the  very  beginning  of  life. 

The  child  welfare  Ijuilding  assigned  l)y  the  Exposition  authorities  was  a  com- 
fortable, airy  building  with  ample  space.  Its  white-painted  interior,  adorned  by 
garlands  of  greenery,  made  a  charming  background  for  the  wall  charts  and  living 

exhibits. 

As  time  went  on  the  exhibit  elicited  much  attention  from  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  following  description  is  largely  quoted  from  the  Survey  of 
November  15,  1913: 

"The  fact  that  such  an  exhibit  was  asked  for  by  the  exposition  authorities 
took  the  exhibit  out  of  the  class  with  which  we  are  more  familiar,  where  the 
exhibit  is  the  result  of  local  feeling  and  local  effort,  and  made  necessary  a  more 
general  program  which  should  appeal  to  all  visitors  at  the  exposition.  The  exhibit 
at  Knoxville  had  also  a  further  advantage.  Its  two  months'  duration  made  possi- 
ble a  succession  of  special  days  to  emphasize  particular  aspects  of  child  welfare,  to 
allow  for  the  physical  examination  of  larger  numbers  of  children,  and  last  but  not 
least,  to  work  up  in  the  surronnding  country  an  interest  which  would  welcome  the 
information  thus  freely  brought  to  its  attention. 

"The  building  included  a  mothers'  rest  and  lunch  room,  a  rest  room  for  babies, 
and  a  moving-picture  audience  room.  Around  the  gallery  of  the  main  floor  were 
displayed  screens  depicting  diseases  of  children,  children's  institutions,  dependent, 
(lelin(|uent  and  defective  children,  child  labor,  and  recreation,  giving  from  the  main 
floor  a  picture-gallery  eft'ect.  These  screens  were  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible, 
with  pictures  to  tell  a  large  part  of  the  story.  They  were  evidently  genuinely 
interesting  to  the  exposition  crowds.  At  one  end  of  the  gallery,  also,  a  dental  clinic 
was  held  on  certain  days. 

"On  the  main  floor,  pictures  competed  with  real  life  for  popular  interest.  A 
large  open  space  in  the  center  was  assigned  at  staled  hours  to  exhibitions  by  Roy 
Scouts,  Campfire  Cirls,  and  the  city's  settlements.  lUit  the  greater  i)arl  of  the 
fl(M)r  was  given  up  to  the  babies.  Here  were  jianels  and  i)ictures  illustrating  their 
care  and  a  glass-enclosed  room  for  the  actual  ])hysical  examination;  here,  too,  was 
a  demonstration  kitchen  in  charge  of  a  nurse  where  mothers  might  watch  the  prep- 
aration of  artificial  food,  an  enclosed  porch  e(|uii)ix'd  with  small  beds  and  baskets, 

*Cliief  of  tlie  Federal  Childieii's  Bureau  at  Washiiiston;   menilier  nl'  llie  Advisory  Board,  National 
Conservation  Exposition. 
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aiul  adjoiniiii;-  this,  the  rest  room  proper  where  hal)ies  might  he  left  in  eharge  of 
nurses  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  while  the  parents  viewed  the  exposition. 

"The  Conference  Room,  particularly,  where  the  physical  examination  of  chil- 
dren was  conducted,  was  from  the  first  surrounded  hy  an  eager  little  group  of 
spectators.  One  couple  from  the  country  had  wandered  around  from  screen  to 
screen  silent  and  unres])oiisive  to  the  efl'orts  of  the  ex[jlainer.  h'inally  they  reached 
the  Conference  Room  where  they  saw  a  child  ])eing  examined.  The  woman 
turned  to  her  husl)and  and  exclaimed,  'There,  pa,  1  told  you  w-e'd  orter  hrought 
ourn.' 

"The  aim  of  this  Conference  was  'to  show  the  ph_\'sical  condition  of  children 
\-isiting  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  in  Knoxville  and  to  jjoint  out  any 
defects  which,  if  uncorrected,  might  cause  lasting  injury,  giving  to  the  parents  a 
record  of  the  examination.'  The  record  itself  ])rovided  for  a  simple,  clear  state- 
ment of  the  phvsical  condition  of  the  child  at  the  moment  of  examination  and 
included  a  summarv  sheet  which  gave  the  exannning  pliysician  oj)i)orlunity  for 
emphasizing  tlie  s])ecial  needs  in  the  individual  case.  In  preparing  this  record  the 
idea  was  kept  steadily  in  mind  that  individual  help  for  the  mothers  was  the  pri- 
mary aim,  and  the  collection  of  statistical  data  only  secondary.  h'or  the  latter 
purpose,  a  supplementary  sheet  was  used  showing  in  talnilar  form  the  findings  in 
each  case,  how  manv  examinations  were  made,  the  ages,  proportion  of  children  of 
rural  and  urban  districts,  the  number  of  children  in  evident  need  of  operations 
for  adenoids,  etc.,  and  the  proportion  of  under-nourished  children. 

"Dr.  Frances  Sage  P>radley,  of  Atlanta,  was  the  examining  physician.  Dr. 
r.radle\-  is  the  Chairman  for  Georgia  of  the  American  Medical  Association  Com- 
mittee for  Public  Health  Kducation  among  Women  and  is  also  a  Director  of  the 
Georgia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Her  success  at  Knoxville  may  be  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  sixth  week  of  the  Conference  170  children  were  exam- 
ined, as  against  39  children  during  the  first  week.  No  medication  was  given,  but 
where  evidence  of  disease  or  defects  were  discovered,  parents  were  referred  to 
their  familv  phvsician.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  child  and 
advice  given  on  matters  of  child  hygiene.  At  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  Conference,  Dr.  Bradley  found  that  some  simple  talks  on  food  values  and  cook- 
ing were  especially  needed,  and  the  Dean  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  University  of 
Tennessee  was  asked  to  give  a  series  of  demonstrations  in  the  Child  ^Wlfare 
Building  for  the  benefit  of  the  mothers,  using  the  most  readily  obtainable  raw 
materials. 

"Children  of  all  ages  were  admitted  to  the  Conference.  Many  cliildren  were 
brought  bv  tlieir  fathers.  No  prizes  were  offered,  and  results  seem  to  show  that 
no  i)rizes  were  necessarv  in  order  to  interest  jiarents.  The  examining  physician 
believed  that  the  parents  were  especially  gratified  with  her  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  thev  had  done  the  best  they  knew  how  for  their  children  and  were  eager  to 
learn  how  to  do  better.  Dr.  biradley  said  'Every  fatlier,  every  mother,  wants 
good  children.  They  do  the  best  they  know  how  for  their  children.  They  do  not 
need  the  incenti\-e  of  a  cash  prize.     The  unsuccessful  mother  is  not  going  to  sub- 
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ject  herself  to  the  humihation  of  a  contest  in  which  she  is  a  foregone  loser,  yet  she 
is  agonized  over  her  delicate  baby  and  experiments  often  at  the  cost  of  its  life. 
The  Conference  seems  to  be  the  rational  route  for  reaching-  the  goal  of  better 
babies;  it  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  ignorance,  and  not  indifference, 
is  responsible  for  so  many  sick  and  dying  babies ;  it  welcomes  not  only  the  prize  win- 
ner, but  the  great  rank  and  file,  the  ninety-and-nine  children,  as  they  come"  to  the 
exposition.'  " 

The  Health  Departments  of  Nashville  and  Memphis  contri])uted  to  the  child 
welfare  exhibit.  Nashville  sent  over  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  illustrating 
the  work  of  the  city  visiting  nurses  and  the  municipal  protection  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply. The  Memphis  contribution  had  a  peculiar  interest  in  that  it  represented  the 
work  of  the  now  famous  Bachelors'  Cluli  of  Memphis,  which  furnished  funds  for 
the  notable  baby-saving  work  carried  on  in  that  city.  It  consisted  of  a  tent  sta- 
tioned just  outside  the  child  welfare  building,  with  a  nurse  in  attendance,  where 
the  Memphis  baby-saving  methods  were  exhibited,  topped  by  a  flag  bearing  the 
proud  title  "Memphis  Life  Saving  Station." 

Special  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  contribution  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  which  was  essential  to  the  preparation  of  the  exhibit.  The  Founda- 
tion gave  the  services  for  four  months  of  ^liss  Ellen  C.  Babbitt,  who  planned  and 
arranged  the  baby  section  and  organized  the  Children's  Conference  which  was 
later  conducted  by  Dr.  Bradley.  The  Foundation  also  printed  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Care  of  The  Baby,"  written  by  Dr.  Bradley,  which  was  distril)uted  free  to 
visitors. 

The  Knoxville  Exposition  appealed  to  a  wide  audience,  and  hence  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  Child  Welfare  Committee  should  represent  people  with  experience  in 
similar  undertakings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This  Committee  as  organ- 
ized consisted  of  Miss  Ellen  C.  Babliitt,  New  York  City;  Miss  Adele  Brandeis, 
Louisville,  Kentucky;  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Cochran,  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Dr.  S.  S. 
Crockett,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Dr.  S.  McC.  Hamill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Henderson,  Greenwood,  Mississippi;  Dr.  Elizabeth  C.  Kane,  Menii)his,  Tennessee; 
Mr.  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Mr.  E.  W.  Ogden,  Knoxyille,  Ten- 
nessee; Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins,  Knoxville,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Plorace  A\an  Deven- 
ter,  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief  of  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau  at  Washington,  Chairman. 

It  was  found  necessary,  however,  to  secure  a  paid  executive  secretary  for  this 
widely  scattered  committee,  and  Miss  Anna  L.  Strong  was  accordinoly  eneaeed  to 
outline  the  general  plans  of  the  exhibit,  whicli  were  later  carried  through  under  the 
supervision  of  her  assistant.  Miss  Emily  C.  Coye,  both  of  the  National  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibition  Committee. 
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Tlie  recreation  of  children  was  not  only  illustrated  l)y  the  living  demonstrations 
mentioned  al)ove  and  others,  hut  hy  wall  material  showing  the  activities  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  Campfire  Ciirls  and  hy  the  gardens  which  had  hecn  laid  out  and  tended 
hv  ihe  children  for  months  before  the  Exposition  opened. 

The  National  Child  Labor  Committee  sent  its  latest  collection  of  material,  and 
the  new  screens  of  the  Child  ^\'elfare  Exhibition  Committee  were  shown  here  for 
the  first  time. 

The  city  child  welfare  exhibit  is  usually  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  and  hence 
the  local  co-operation  is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as  in  a  case  like  this  where  for  two 
months  ])ublic-spirited  citizens  co-operated  to  make  the  exhibit  a  going  concern, 
by  furnishing  living  exhibits,  lectures,  and  the  like.  The  Committee  is  greatly 
indebted  to  the  co-operation  of  the  Mothers"  Association,  the  Children's  Clinic,  and 
many  other  organizations  and  individuals,  and  to  the  good  offices  of  the  public 
press  of  Knoxville. 

'Jdie  method  of  securing  puljlic  interest  through  exhibits  is  now  so  fullv  recog- 
nized that  it  was  deemed  suitable  by  the  Governmental  authorities  that  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  should  co-operate  in  the  child  welfare  exhibit  at  Knoxville.  Al- 
though the  liureau  is  empowered  by  law  only  to  make  and  publish  reports  upon 
matters  ])ertaining  to  tlie  welfare  of  children,  it  is  plain  that  such  an  exhibit  as 
was  offered  here  forms  a  method  of  publication  whose  growing  importance  is 
more  and  more  realized. 

It  is  ])roper  to  note  the  interest  in  the  exhibit  shown  bv  applications  from  vari- 
ous cities  for  the  material  displayed  at  Knox\  ille.  Immediately  after  the  Exposi- 
tion closed  the  exhibit  was  shown  in  Atlanta,  (^leorgia,  and  it  has  since  been  taken 
to  other  localities,  with  a  jjrospect  that  parts  of  the  exhibit  will  in  the  near  future 
be  combined  with  local  material  in  a  considerable  number  of  towns. 


ART  DEPARTMENTS 


By  Lloyd  Branson. 

Having  l:)een  requested  by  the  author  of  this  work  to  write  of  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Art  Departments  of  the  three  expositions,  the  writer  regrets  that 
he  can  not  do  so  without  continually  referring  to  self,  and  only  wishes  that  someone 
else  could  be  found  to  tell  of  it.  To  soniewliat  relieve  this  feeling,  he  has  asked  Miss 
Catherine  \\'iley  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Mason  to  follow  with  sketches  of  the  character 
of  the  paintings  and  the  i^ainters,  the  influence  and  the  good  of  it  to  all  who  love  to 
see  men  and  women  "do  things,"  the  writer  only  noting  of  how  and  who  got  the 
collections  together  and  ready,  each  year,  and  ready  on  opening  day. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Appalachian  Exposition  Company  of  1910, 
the  writer  was  officially  notified  of  his  appointment  of  chairman  of  the  Art  Depart- 
ment with  full  powers  to  appoint  sub-chairmen  and  committees.  The  amount  of 
money  estimated  needed  by  him  was  promj)tl}'  \'oted  by  the  management  and  he 
earlv  in  the  spring  (  1910)  visited  the  studios  in  the  large  cities  and  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure he  finds  opportunity  is  here  given  to  put  on  record  the  fact  of  the  ])()lite  recep- 
tion everywhere  met  with.  The  artists  are  universally  known,  or  are  thought  to 
be,  "absorbed"  and  unbusinesslike,  but  it  is  not  so,  especially  those  in  New  York 
and  the  four  other  big  cities  of  Europe  that  are  art  centers.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  author  did  was  to  spend  some  days  with  an  artist  friend,  James  Henry 
jMoser,  of  ^^'ashington.  D.  C.  ^Ir.  A'loser,  true  to  his  nature,  was  soon  aroused  to 
help  out  a  friend,  and  without  his  valuable  advice  and  work  our  Exposition  of  1910 
could  not  have  been  such  a  success.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Moser  collect  all  the  Wash- 
ington pictures,  but  he  came  to  Knoxville  and  worked,  without  remuneration,  all 
from  an  enthusiastic  love  of  all  things  in  art  and  friendship.  Mr.  Moser,  together 
with  Mrs.  A.  A.  Yeager  and  ]\Irs.  James  McDowell,  served  on  the  jury  of  awards 
this  year. 

The  chairman  appointed  all  the  membership  of  the  Nicholson  Art  League  as 
an  art  committee,  but  sjiecialized  many  of  them  into  proper  committees  for  the 
work  and  all  did  their  appointed  work,  but  while  there's  praise  for  all,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Audigier  comes  first  on  the  list  of  valuable  help.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Audigier's  hand 
work  that  the  beautiful  illustrated  catalogue  of  that  year  was  produced.  And  with- 
out pretending  to  mention  names  in  order  of  their  work  of  this  year  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned.  Miss  Mabel  Smith,  Miss  Catherine  Wiley,  Miss  Sophie 
Ducloux,  Mr.  C.  C.  Krutch.  Mr.  Robert  Mason,  Mr.  Mortimer  Tliompson.  Miss 
Laura  Thornburg,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Dailey,  INIr.  James  Wallace,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Garrett,  Mrs. 
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Lutz,  all  (k'ser\c  due  praise.  The  aulhor  has  no  cojjy  of  the  catalogue  of  tliiit  year 
b}'  him,  else  he  might  mention  names  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

It  was  this  I'MO  Exposition  that  included  a  photograjjhic  class  in  the  Art 
Department,  and  without  the  activities  of  Mr.  Joseph  Knaffl  could  nut  have  been 
a  success  that  it  was. 

The  first  I'HO  exposition  developed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  recently  organ- 
ized association  with  hea(l(|uarters  at  Washington,  named  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Art  Clulxs,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  a  standard  collection  of  current 
])aintings  exhibited  at  and  by  any  Art  Club  ( nienil)er  of  the  x\ssociation )  apjilying 
for  the  loan,  at  cost  of  carriage,  insurance,  etc.  Seeing  this  opportunity  for  the  next 
(  1911  )  exposition,  the  Nicholson  Art  League  went  in  as  member  of  the  American 
Federation  and  procured  a  valuable  collection  of  the  best  paintings  of  the  day. 
With  this  collection  the  bulk  of  the  show  was  made.  All  artists  South  of  the  Ohif), 
of  reputation,  were  solicited  to  and  did  exhibit,  making  up  the  complete  collection 
in  both  years. 

Of  the  management  of  the  1911  Art  Department  little  or  no  change  is  to  be 
noted  in  method  or  names  of  those  mentioned  in  that  of  1910.  The  number  of  works 
.and  merit  being  about  the  same,  l)ut  the  work  was  somewhat  easier  on  account  of 
the  Federation  feature  mentioned  just  now  and  experience  of  the  1910  show. 

Tn  1913  came  about  the  National  Conservation  Exposition.  ^Nliss  Catherine 
Wiley  was  made  chairman  of  the  Art  Department.  Again  the  Federation  respond- 
ed and  a  collection  sent  otit.  The  experiences  of  this  year,  the  hopes  and  fears  for 
success,  being  similar  to  the  two  former  years. 


THE  ART  EXHIBITS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
SERVATION EXPOSITION 


By  Catherine  WilEy,  i'liainnaii  Art  Coin-iiiitfcc. 

The  art  exhibitions  of  the  expositions  at  Knoxville  were  of  exceptional  merit, 
and  note.  Many  of  the  paintings  and  other  art  works  shown  here  were  among  the 
best  of  contemporary  production.  The  catalogues  contained  names  of  international 
fame  and  it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  those  concerned  in  arranging  the  exhibits 
that  through  them  the  many  visitors  to  the  expositions  were  given  the  pleasure 
and  benefit  of  the  study  of  these  works. 

The  two  displays  of  the  Appalachian  Expositions  were  housed  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building  and  necessarily  were  somewhat  limited  in  size.  However,  they 
presented  a  pleasing  effect,  being  arranged  in  alcoves  and  lighted  from  above. 

The  first  year,  among  the  most  interesting  paintings  were  those  by  Louis  Loeb, 
Chas.  Gruppe.  R.  D.  Ganley,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Wm.  R.  Leigh,  Hobart  Nichols, 
Chauncey  F.  Ryder,  Reynolds  Beal,  S.  T.  Wolf,  Mrs.  Rhode  Holmes  Nichols.  Then 
there  was  a  large  exhibit  from  Washington  brought  here  through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Moser.  This  group  comprised  the  names  of  Mr.  Moser,  Richard  N. 
Brooke,  Max  Weyl,  E.  C.  Messer,  W.  H.  Holmes,  Ellen  Day  Hale,  Mrs.  ihisli, 
Brown.  Bertha  Perrie,  Mrs.  Leisenring,  Clara  Weaver  Parrish  and  a  number  of 
paintings  by  Wm.  P.  Silva.  The  medal  for  the  most  meritorious  painting  was 
awarded  to  Gilbert  Gaul  for  his  "Firing  Line,"  the  Nicholson  Art  League  medal 
to  Lloyd  Branson  for  best  painting  in  Appalachian  territory,  and  the  H.  J.  Cook 
medal  to  Catherine  Wiley  for  most  meritorious  group  in  Appalachian  territory. 
There  were  other  prizes  and  honorable  mentions  made,  most  of  them  being  those 
names  previously  mentioned.  Of  others  were  Robt.  C.  Childes,  Ethel  Newman,  M. 
R.  McPherson  and  Mayme  Freeman. 

The  second  year  the  local  and  Southern  art  display  was  augmented  by  an  exhi- 
bition collected  by  the  American  Federation  of  Art.  and  this  exhibition  though  small 
was  representative  of  the  best  of  contemporary  American  painting.  Names  of  such 
painters  as  John  W.  Alexander,  Childe  Hassam.  Frank  W.  Benson,  Robt.  Reid,  Ed- 
ward W.  Redfield,  Elmer  Schofield,  Gardner  Synions,  Frederic  J.  Waugh,  Ernest 
Lawson,  Chas.  H.  Woodbury,  Henry  Golden  Dearth,  Mary  Cassatt,  Lillian  Geuth, 
Cecelia  Beaux,  Jonas  Lee,  Ben  Foster,  Wm.Retschel,Birge  Harrison,  John  Carlson. 
Leonard  Achtman,  Chauncey  Ryder,  Sargent  Kendall,  W.,  Granville  Smith,  Chas. 
W.  Hawthorne,  Robt.  Vonnoh,  Wm.  Paxton,  Augustus  Koopman  and  others  attest 
to  the  high  order  of  merit  of  this  exhibit.    The  medal  for  best  group  by  a  Southern 
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artist  wont  to  Miss  Ella  S.  Hergisheinier.  of  Nashville.  Others  of  this  section  of 
especial  note  who  exhiliited  were  I 'carl  Saunders,  Lamira  Goodwin,  Lloyd  Bran- 
son, Chas.    Krutcli.  jas.  W.   Wallace,  and  others. 

After  two  _\'ears  the  Appalachian  Exposition  was  followed  hv  the  National 
Conservation  Exposition  and  a  se])arate  huildiniL;-  was  given  to  the  Art  I)e])artnient. 
'i'his  hnilding,  located  on  the  top  of  a  hill  surrounded  hv  trees,  formed  a  fitting 
home  for  an  art  gallery.  I'he  interior,  lighted  from  ahove,  was  decorated  in  soft 
colors  witii  white  woodwork  and  henches  and  with  the  marl)le  pedestals  for  sculp- 
ture, and  a  heautiful  fountain  in  the  center,  gave  an  effect  of  elegance  which  set  ofif 
to  fine  advantage  the  splendid  exhibition  of  paintings  and  bronzes  displaved.  The 
exhibition  was  much  larger  than  heretofore  and  a  standard  of  excellence  of  exhibits 
was  maintained,  thereby  insuring  a  general  degree  of  merit. 

Again  an  exhibit  was  secured  from  the  American  Federation  of  Art,  and  not 
only  oil  ])ainting's  but  water  colors,  illustrations  and  sculpture  were  shown.  There 
were  names  in  the  list  exhibiting  which  stand  highest  in  Amejrican  art,  such  as 
Daniel  Garber,  Ivan  G.  Olinsky,  J.  Aide  i  \\'ier,  Eugene  E.  Speicher,  Joseph  De 
Camp,  Robt.  Henri,  Gardner  Symons,  Arthur  P..  Davis,  Irving  R.  Wiles,  Richard 
E.  Miller,  Elmer  Schofield,  Paul  Dougherty,  Frederick  J.  Waugh,  II.  Bolton  fones, 
Robt.  A^onnoh,  Hobart  Nichols,  Chas.  H.  \\'oodbury,  Geo.  H.  Macruni,  K.  .\. 
Buehr,  lien  Foster,  Arthur  W.  Dow,  John  l*".  Carlson,  ]{verett  ^^'arner.  h'red 
W^agner,  L.  H.  Meakin,  Alice  Schille,  Chas.  Warren  Eaton,  Hobart  Nichols,  |os. 
Davol,  Birge  Harrison.  Plerman  D.  Murj^hy,  Max  P.ohm  and  many  others. 

The  gold  medal  for  best  oil  ])ainting  was  awarded  to  Geo.  H.  Macrum  for  his 
l)ainting,  "The  P'ile  ih-i\er.""  Silver  medal  for  second  best  oil  painting  to  K.  A. 
Buehr,  "Dejeuner  sur  1/ilerbe,""  and  bronze  medal  to  Richard  E.  Miller  on  his  "At 
the  ^\'indow." 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  water  colors,  the  work  of  Colin  Campbell  Coo|)er, 
Emma  Lambert  Coo])er,  h'red  Wagner,  George  Walter  Dawson,  lUanche  Dillage, 
Katherine  Patton,  Clara  Madeira,  and  Clara  Saunders  was  especiall\-  notable.  (  )f 
the  illustrators,  Jos.  J.  Pennell,  Thornton  ( )akley,  Elizabeth  v'^hip])en.  Green  hUliott. 
Jessie  Wilcox  Smith.  Annie  Whelan  Pelts,  and  luhel  iM-anklin  lietts  Bains  all  con- 
tributed characteristic  examples  of  their  art.  .Medals  for  first,  second  and  third 
honors  in  water  colors  were  awarded  respecti\el\-  to  Planche  Dillave's  "Aloon- 
light,""   Katherine  Patton's  "In  C'liagford."  and  h'red  II.  Wagner's  "Bright  Day." 

Among  the  Souihern  artists  the  work  ol' .Mr.  I  lugh  T\ler  which  won  the  Cook 
medal  for  best  group  of  paintings  by  artist  in  .\ppalachian  section,  the  landsca])e 
by  .Mr.  Robt.  Mason  which  won  the  Strong  jirize  for  best  landscape  in  .\])palachian 
section,  the  water  colors  of  Mr.  Chas.  Krutch,  one  of  which  won  a  prize  for  best 
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water  color  from  Appalachian  section,  the  work  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Gettys  which 
won  i)rize  for  l)est  portrait  in  Appalachian  section,  and  the  works  of  Miss  Herges- 
heimer.  who  assisted  in  selecting  the  exhibits,  Miss  Saunders,  Mr.  Branson,  Mr. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Lutz,  Mrs.  Garrett,  and  others  was  worthy  of  especial  note.  The 
bronzes  shown  to  advantage  on  the  pedestals  grouped  around  the  gallery,  were  a 
new  and  very  interesting  part  of  the  exhibition.  Although  small,  the  figiu'es  were 
very  fine  and  the  work  of  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt,  which  won  first  medal.  Isidore 
Konti,  awarded  second  medal,  E.  T.  Quinn,  Karl  Bitter,  C.  C.  Ruinsey,  A.  A. 
Weinman,  R.  Aitken,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Corbett,  which  won  third  medal,  and  others,  added 
not  only  a  decorative  effect  to  the  gallery — the  figure  of  Mrs.  Corbett  was  usetl  in 
the  fountain — but  were  a  valua])le  and  beautiful  display. 

Necessarilv  a  note  of  the  history  of  the  art  exhibitions  of  the  exposition  can 
be  scarcely  more  than  a  catalogue  of  names,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  the 
value  of  the  art  which  was  given  to  the  public  to  see.  The  display  of  work  such  as 
this  cannot  help  but  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  public,  and  it  should  be  grateful 
to  the  men  who  made  it  possible  for  these  works  to  be  brought  here. 


BIRD  CONSERVATION 


I'.v  I'..  R.  Stkonc. 


Tt  is  pleasing  to  me  to  l)e  chosen  to  write  the  history  of  the  work  done  in  1913 
hy  the  East  Tennessee  Audubon  Society  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition, 
the  world's  first  great  effort  to  teach  the  pro])er  value  and  use  of  a  large  part  of 
nature's  great  wealth.  (_)wing  to  illness,  I  was  unahle  tn  do  any  of  the  work  of 
fitting  u])  the  ample  space  and  installing  the  exhibits,  or  that  which  was  rei|uired, 
subsequently,  to  make  it  what  it  has  since  become  in  history. 

Whatever  1  may  have  done  in  assisting  to  lay  out  its  sco])e  and  plans  would 
have  been  of  no  more  real  worth  to  Exposition  visitors  than  "mere  castles  in  the 
air,"  had  not  others  been  ready  and  willing  to  do  the  actual  work  which  brought 
order  out  of  confusion.  This  essential  work  was  done,  and  well  done,  by  my  fellow 
Avulubon  members  and  it  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  record  here  a  brief  history 
of  what  they  accomplished. 

It  must  be  remembered  there  was  nearly  everything  in  the  beginning  to  hand- 
icap the  success  of  anv  kind  of  a  Hird  h'xhibit  except  the  faithful,  wholesome 
enthusiasm  and  steady  determination  of  something  like  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Audubon  Society  present  at  the  last  few  meetings  during  the  past  Summer  when 
the  subject  was  brought  up  for  consideration.  In  a  few  short,  l)ut  somewhat 
animated,  discussions,  it  became  plain  that  the  members  present  were  about  ecjual- 
ly  divided;  one  section  being  exceedingly  anxious  to  hold  an  exhibit  at  the  first 
National  Conservation  Exposition  ever  given  anywhere,  while  the  others  stoutlv 
opposed  the  same,  and  insisted  that  the  Society  adjourn  until  cold  weather,  as  many 
of  the  members  were  then  just  on  the  eve  of  leaving  the  Citv  for  the  Summer. 

Strange,  as  it  may  seem,  most  of  those  ha\'ing  liad  pre\'ious  exi)erience  in  the 
liird  Txioth  at  the  Appalachian  Exposition,  were  decidedlv  opposed  to  undertak- 
ing any  kind  of  a  bird  exhibit  whatever.  Some  stated  that  we  could  not  get  space 
from  the  Exposition  management,  and  that  there  was  not  enough  time,  as  Sum- 
mer had  already  well  begun.  It  was  also  stated  that  we  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  only  on  hand,  fifty  dollars  of  that  amount  (in  bank,  drawing  four  per 
cent  interest)  having  ])een  given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  Some  of  the  conserxatives 
suggested  that  other  organizations  would  be  soliciting  monev  for  exposition  ])ur- 
poses  and  it  would  l)e  very  difficult,  and  recjuire  hard  wt)rk  for  us  to  get  sufficient 
funds  subscribed  to  make  a  creditable  display. 

We,  the  Progressives,  insisted  that  we  should  not  fail  to  do  our  part  in  the 
world's  first  Conservation    Exposition,   which    fortunately   would   be   given   at    our 
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very  doors.     W'c  had,  like  all  Aiidiibons,   ])revioiisly  agreed  that  no  kind  of  con- 
servation was  of  more  iinix.rlance  to  humanity  than  that  of  birds;  thai  llie  great 
(.pportunitv  of  our  lives  had  arrived  to  stand  u])  for  hird  i)rotection,  first,  last  and 
all  the  tinie.      It  was  contended  we  were  unable  to  see  for  what  purpose  the  money 
,,n  h;ind  was  to  be  used,  if  not  for  liird  conservation.     ^^\^  also  exi^ressed  a  1)elief 
that  ample  space  could  be  obtained,  and  that  thousands  of  jKople  would  attend  the 
Exposition  whose  opportunities  had  been  very  meagre  for  knowing  the  truth  about 
birds.     It  was  our  plain  duty  therefore  to  give  them  this  chance,  which  could  easily 
be  done  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  our  organization,  either  for  space  or  advertis- 
ing.    We  also  felt  that  money  was  like  guni)owder,  of  no  good  until  "touched  off." 
an'cl  that  Mrs.   Russell  Sage's  gift,  although  drawing  two  whole  dollars  in  interest 
every  year,  could  do  its  l)est  possible  work  by  being  used,  without  delay,  for  edu- 
cational  i)uri)Oses.     That   if   the   Audubous  helped  but  one  average  farmer  to  real- 
ize the  truth  as  to  the  benefit  birds  were   to   him,   or   if   we  could   save   from   the 
hunter's  slaughter  but  one  pair  of  (|uails,  the  entire  fifty  dollars  would  have  been 
well  expended.     We  also  thought  that  the  failure  of  the  Audubon  Society  to  make 
an    exhibit    at    the    first    Conservation    Exposition    ever    organized    would   be    un- 
worthy of  the  City  of  Knoxville.    We  were    exceedingly    desirous    to    show    our 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  others  and  to  do  our  part  in  helping  forward  one  of 
the  greatest  movements  of  the  20th  Century.      Considering   l)ird   conservation   as 
at  the  very  head  of  the  list,  we  felt  it  would  be  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity and  especially  to  our  bird  protecting  society,  if  we  refused  to  act  at  this 
time,  'the  most  opportune  in  American  History.    We  felt  that  a  failure  to  make  an 
Exhibit  would,  by  some,  be  considered  a  deliberate  stab  at  the  Exposition  Manage- 
ment by  the  Audubon  people,  which  for  obvious  reasons,  we  desired  to  a\'oid.     We 
believed  that  to  neglect  such  a  vast  field,  ripe  for  the  work,  would  be  inexcusable. 
Some  asserted  it  w'ould  be  simi)ly  an  act  of  folly  for  a  body  of  grown-up  men  and 
women,  (organized  for  bird  protection),  to  fold  their  hands  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  golden  opportunity  and  positively  refuse  to  ni)h<.ld  the  chief  aim  of  om  society's 

existence. 

Each  side  spoke  freely  and  seemed  to  grow  more  determined  to  carry  its 
point.  Pushing  forward  and  getting  their  information  from  Exposition  Head- 
ciuarters,  the  Progressives  soon  learned  that  all  the  ilesirable  space  needed  could  be 
gotten,  free  of  all  expense.  It  surprised  many  that  the  proffered  space  was  almost 
all  of  the  second  story  front  of  the  Land  Building;  the  great  Auditorium,  the  very 
center  of  attraction,  adjoining  it  in  the  rear.  Subscriptions  were  called  for.  and 
quite  an  encouraging,  Init  not  a  large  sum  of  money  was  guaranteed  from  enthu- 
siastic members.  '  Soon  the  tide  turned  wholly  in  favor  of  the  Progressives.  Dis- 
couraging conditions  began  to  brighten,  and  the  work  immediately  moved  forward 
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\\\\h  desirable  dispatch.  Clieeriiii^"  indicalidiis  of  coniin^'  success  were  visil)le  in 
every  direction.  Good  fortune  seemed  to  follow  every  niovenient,  and  while 
nionev  was  not  recei\'ed  in  large  amounts,  every  dollar  .seemed  to  actually  stretch 
out  and  do  double  duty.  Individuals  were  induced  to  offer  special  premiums  for 
the  best  bird-houses  and  for  essays  on  F>ird  Conservation.  As  if  by  mag-ic..  a  full 
force  was  organized  of  enthusiastic  Audubon  Members,  several  of  whom  j)ledged 
themselves  to  install  and  carry  on  the  "Bird  Court"  at  the  Exposition  without  one 
cent  of  cost  to  the  Society  for  their  services  of  more  than  two  whole  months. 
This  movement,  then  and  there,  fully  decided  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Audubon 
enterprise. 

These  volunteer  workers  paid  their  own  street-car  fares  to  and  from  the 
grounds,  and  several  of  them  even  bought  their  admission  tickets  to  the  Exposition 
Cold,  rain,  or  handicaps  of  many  kinds,  did  not  cause  their  enthusiasm  to  waver 
and  the  immense  benefit  that  their  strenuous  labors  accomplished  in  helping  the 
people  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  l)enelicial  (|ualities  of  birds  and  their 
conservation,  was  a  work  of  which  they  have  a  right  to  be  proud.  This  committee 
of  enthusiastic  workers  distributed  to  visitors,  in  eight  weeks,  nine  large  mail-bags 
of  o-overnment  bird  books  and  other  Audulion  documents.  Most  of  the  government 
literature  was  furnished  us  l)y  Senator  Shields  and  Representative  Austin,  l)oth  of 
Tennessee.  .\  large  sujiply  of  reading  matter  was  presented  by  the  Associated  Au- 
dubon Societ\'  of  New  York,  in  addition  to  over  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  other  bird 
information  specially  gotten  up  by  the  local  Audubon  Society.  For  our  workers  to 
select,  for  applicants,  the  proper  reading  matter  concerning  birds,  was  of  itself  a 
herculean  task.  Then,  to  explain  the  particulars,  as  was  often  necessary,  concern- 
ing the  subjects  treated  of  in  each  publication,  was  no  small  undertaking.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  our  "Bird  Court,"  contained  o\"er  a  thousand  framed 
I)ictures  and  charts  of  birds,  done  in  colors,  true  to  nature.  Thev  brought  forth 
from  visitors  innumerable  questions.  In  order  to  properly  carry  out  the  education- 
al idea,  which  is  always  a  pleasure  and  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  any  good 
Audubon  member,  these  ([uestions  recpiired  careful  answering. 

In  addition  tO'  those  who  gave  their  services  regularly,  there  were  others  who 
worked  at  special  times,  as  they  were  needed.  Still  others,  who,  owing  to  age, 
feebleness,  or  business  which  could  not  lie  left  for  any  considerable  time,  succeed- 
ed in  adding  to  the  membership  of  the  Society.  In  addition,  they  constantly  light- 
ened the  duties  of  the  workers  in  many  ways  and  gave  words  of  encouragement  to 
those  who  were  in  charge.  Some  members  with  but  small  means  ga\-e  most 
liberal  sums  to  help  on  the  w'ork,  and  several  generous  and  unsolicited  contribu- 
tions were  given  bv  outside  bird-lovers. 
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The  Management  of  the  Exposition  lionorecl  dur  Society  l)y  asking  that  we 
<lc(licate  the  great  Aiuhtnrinm  when  that  neighljoring  strnclnre  was  linished 
'Hie  Hon.  \'on  A.  HuiTacre,  Judge  of  tlie  Circuit  Court,  i)resi(le(l  on  that  occasion, 
and  tlie  leading  address  was  dehvered  liy  Judge  M.  ^'.  Hughes,  one  of  our  Chnr- 
ter  Members.  He  showed  in  a  clear,  masterly  way  the  vast  importance  ot  Ihrd 
Conservation,  and  that  lie  was  fully  ac(|uainted  with  the  habits  of  all  kinds  of 
birds,  and  more  especially  those  to  be  found  in  the  Southern  Api)alachian  Moun- 
tains. 

The  officials  also  bestowed  upon  our  organization  another  great  honor  in  set- 
tine  aside  "Bird  iXav"  at  the  l^xposition,  when  we  had  the  good  fortune  lo  have 
Dr.  George  R.  Stuart  deliver  an  address.  Dr.  Stuart  is  greatly  beloved  and  a  very 
interesting  speaker.  His  reputation  for  uttering  plain  truths  concisely  is  Nation- 
wide. The  Audubon  people  on  "P.ird  Day"  had  delegations  at  the  Kxiwsition 
gates.  They  made  a  special  effort  to  tag  each  one  who  entered  the  grounds  with 
Bird  ])ictures,  which  were  printed  on  cards  on  which  were  Ijrief  suggestions, 
showing  the  advantages  of  bird  conservation. 

There  are  manv  people  in  the  world  who  make  but  little  effort  to  get  at  the 
truth,  even  about  things  of  the  greatest  concern,  especially  where  work  and  care- 
ful investigation  are  required.  To  this  deploral)le  condition,  generally  l)orn  of  lazi- 
ness, may  be  charged  most  of  the  gross  errors  passing  for  truth  concerning  birds. 
Too  many  are  controlled  by  imi)ressions.  beliefs  or  guess  work,  jmre  and  sim])le, 
rather  than  to  investigate,  consult  the  best  atuhorities,  or  use  some  other  ])ossible 
means  to  find  the  truth.  Such  people,  as  a  rule,  are  concerned  but  little  about  the 
reliability  of  the  source  from  which  their  beliefs  spring.  The_\-  "just  feel  so  and 
so"  or  "have  always  heard  so  and  so,"  and  on  such  foundations,  less  stal)le  than 
sand  itself,  they  build  their  rickety  structures.  In  such  "castles  in  the  air,"  they 
place  their  reputations  for  truth  and  often  l)ecome  greatly  enraged  when  their 
statements  are  not  pronijitly  accepted.  Such  beliefs  are  often  founded  on  some  old. 
foolish  saying,  a  few  lines  from  a  silly,  ancient  ballad  or  nursery  rhyme:  a  mere  su- 
perstition, or  trick  of  the  imagination.  With  no  better  .showing  of  Irulli  on  which 
to  build  a  statement,  it  is  strange  that  such  i^eople,  who  fre(|uently  api)ear  to  have 
common  sense  in  other  directions,  will  become  indignant  if  their  declarations  are 
not  taken  as  the  whole  truth. 

Manv  painstaking  efforts  have  been  made  to  correct  the  mist.aken  ideas  which 
exist  far  and  wide  al)out  birds.  For  instance,  the  Audubon  Society  does  not 
advocate  the  i)roleclion  of  all  birds,  as  some  sup])Ose.  The  blue  darter-hawk  and 
the  horned-owl  are  man's  enemies,  but  this  fact  should  not  injure  the  reputations 
of  other  hawks  and  owls  which  are  man's  friends.  In  some  states  where  sub- 
stantial  rewards  were  once  oft'ered  by  legislatures    for   the   heads   of   these   birds, 
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farmers  soon  caused  llie  laws  to  be  repealed  upon  learnino-  that  serious  damage 
was  being-  done  their  crops  by  ground  mice,  a  favorite  food  of  these  friendly  hawks 
and  owls.  The  martin  is  seen  catching  bees,  and  immediately  some  one  cries  out 
against  him !  Experts  tell  us  that  martins  are  not  immune  to  bee  stings  any 
more  than  men,  and  are  just  as  much  afraid  to  catch  the  working-bee,  on  account 
of  that  sharp  and  ever  ready  argument,  called  the  sting,  the  sudden  insertion  of 
which  must  test  the  belief  of  him  who,  in  his  calmer  moments,  asserts  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  pain!  Careful  investigation  informs  us  that  martins  fearlessly  take 
into  their  mouths  and  stomachs,  not  the  stinging  honey-makers,  but  the  lazy,  fat 
stingless  drones,  who  eat  the  honey  made  by  the  workers  in  the  hive.  Martins 
are  smart,  and  distinguish  at  a  glance  the  drones  from  the  keen,  business-pointed 
workers.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  l)ee-  or  human-hive  l)eing  short  on  drones?  The 
working"  bee  is  ahead  of  man  in  this  respect,  for  he  seems  sometimes  to  lose  his 
patience  at  the  lazy  drones  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others.  When 
aroused,  the  working  bees  combine  and  slaughter  the  non-working  drones  in  large 
numbers,  casting  their  bodies  out  of  the  hive. 

We  regard  the  English  Sparrow  as  man's  enemy,  for  he  is  filthy,  piggish 
and  nearly  always  builds  his  nest  where  not  wanted.  He  keej^s  up  a  disagreeable 
chatter,  runs  off  and  keeps  away  many  song  birds.  He  is  fussy,  greedy,  unfair, 
and  acts  as  if  the  world  were  made  for  him  and  him  only;  seldom  eats  insects 
unless  other  food  is  scarce  or  exhausted.  At  the  Bird  Court  we  sold  a  very 
ingenious  wire  trap,  made  in  Chicago,  which,  after  a  fair  trial,  was  found  to  be  a 
great  success,  as  in  it  sparrows  were  caught  by  the  score. 

During  the  Exposition  the  "Daily  Sentinel"  and  the  "Journal  and  Tribune," 
of  Knoxville,  generously  gave  the  Audubon  Society  many  columns  of  advertising, 
and  without  stint  published  a  variety  of  articles,  concerning  the  mysterious  habits 
of  birds  and  the  advantages  most  of  them  bestow  upon  humanity.  These  most 
liberal  deeds  of  kindness,  coming  from  papers  of  such  large  circulations  and  influ- 
ence, added  largely  to  the  success  of  our  undertaking.  The  Weekly  "East  Ten- 
nessee Farmer,"  also  published  in  Knoxville,  as  well  as  other  progressive  [our- 
nals,  gave  the  Bird  Cause  many  similar  favors. 

When  it  was  definitely  decided  that  we  were  to  have  a  "Bird  Court,"  at  the 
Exposition,  it  was  also  fully  understood  that  the  whole  afifair  should  be  conducted 
in  a  broad,  practical,  business-like  way.  The  Audubon  people  in  charge  confidently 
believed,  unless  the  interest  of  the  farmer  was  well  aroused,  that  our  efforts  would 
largely  be  but  "as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal !"  With  this  firm  convic- 
tion uppermost,  the  society's  main  efforts  were  directed  toward  getting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmers  by  showing  them  what  faithful  friends  most  birds  are  to 
agriculture.     It  was  felt  that  far  too  many    Audubon    Societies    in    the    past    had 
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spent  entirely  t<^()  much  time  ui)r>n  the  sentimental  side  of  the  l)ir(l  question,  and 
\\hile  tile  heaut\-  of  l)irds  and  the  sweetness  of  their  songs  were  all  well  enough, 
that  such  delicate  and  poetic  food  did  not  furnish  a  diet  strong"  enough  to  satisfy 
and  strengthen  the  one  whose  special  interest  we  mainly  sought  to  nourish — the 
average  farmer.  To  help  him  see  the  truth  of  his  great  loss  hv  the  ravages  of 
insects,  (largely  on  account  of  the  su])ply  of  hirds  heing  too  small  to  destroy  these 
pests),  we  helieved  to  he  our  paramount  duty. 'IMiis  practical  policy  w^as  strenuous- 
ly pursued  and  ])roved  a  wonderful  success  in  getting  the  attention  of  thousands 
of  thinking  i)eople.  Relial)le  experts  tell  us  that  the  enormous  amount  of  over 
three  quarters  of  a  billion  (not  million)  of  dollars  of  American  Crops  are  annual- 
ly destroyed  by  insects.  It  was  plain  that  this  statement  set  the  minds  of  many, 
as  well  as  our  agricultural  \-isitors  to  thinking  when  they  beheld  it  for  the  first  time 
as  it  hung  in  huge  letters  on  the  walls  of  our  "Hird  Court,"  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
picture  ])ublished  with  this  historical  sketch.  \\'c  used  our  l)est  en(lea\'ors  to  show 
that  from  the  studies  of  work  done  by  Governmental  and  other  reliable  exj)erts,  it 
was  learned  that,  in  the  killing  and  neglecting  to  properly  defend  insect-destroy- 
ing birds,  farmers  were  simply  wasting  annually  much  of  their  valuable  time, 
labor  and  money  in  raising  crops  to  feed  and  fatten  worthless  bugs  and  worms. 
We  presented  thousands  of  Government  reports  to  people  at  the  "Bird  Court," 
which  showed  by  actual  count  that  a  single  "Bobwhite"  had  been  known,  in  a 
year,  to  eat  75,000  insects,  in  addition  to  many  pounds  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 
We  pointed  out  the  advantages  to  be  found  in  the  new  migratorv  bird  law  passed 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  last. 
We  also  showed  that  the  "Bobwhite""  is  unfortunately  not  an  "interstate  travel- 
er" or  a  tramp,  but  a  home-staying  bird,  and  strange  to  .say,  on  account  of  these 
qualities  (gener.ally  thought  to  be  commendable),  he  has  been  denied  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  law,  although  he  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  the 
many  feathered  friends  of  humanity.  We  endeavored  to  show  that  bird  protection 
on  various  accounts  had  already  been  too  long  neglected,  that  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  earth  had  recently  become  greatly  alarmed  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  strenuous  laws  were  l)eing  freely  discussed  and  passed.  \\'e  produced  the 
statements  of  competent  and  most  painstaking  people,  which  claimed  that  bird 
protection  was  of  such  vital  importance  that  if  all  the  birds  were  killed,  bugs  and 
worms  would  increase  in  such  large  numbers  that  they  A\ould  soon  destroy  all 
vegetable  life,  which  condition  would  cause  the  human  race  to  die  of  starvation. 
This  statement  will  seem  at  first,  to  those  who  have  not  carefully  investigated  this 
great  problem,  a  gross  exaggeration,  but  let  them  take  a  little  time  to  study  the 
question  and  they  will  likely  reach  a  dift'erent  conclusion.  The  difficulty  all  along 
has  been  that  people,  accustomed  to  birds,    which    are    small    and    in    evidence    at 
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almost  every  turn,  have  Ijecome  indifferent  to  them,  and  therefore  hke  projjhets 
in  their  own  countrv.  few  lionor,  or  attach  any  special  value  to  them.  It  is  ]ilain 
that  bird  protection  has  in  years  past  been  lart^ely  handicapped  by  ignorance,  man's 
greatest  enemy.  One  of  the  leading-  ideas  which  the  Audubon  i)eople  emphasized, 
during  their  work  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  was  that  they  .should 
first  get  people  to  thinking  seriously  about  some  jjersonal  benefits  they  received  from 
birds  and  then  to  investigating  on  their  own  account  some  of  the  many  mysteries  of 
which  the  subject  is  full.  Properly  started,  in  this  way,  they  would  likely  become  so 
interested  that  thev  would  on  their  own  account  i)ursue  other  bird  investigations 
with  earnestness  and  determination. 

There  were  ]iainted  in  large,  bold  letters,  dozens  of  mottoes  and  statements 
concerning  birds,  which  were  attached  to  the  walls  and  other  places  about  the  "Bird 
Court,"  and  these  succeeded  in  catching  the  eve  and  bringing  forth  many  t|uestions, 
showing  the  interest  and  most  generally  the  approval,  of  a  large  per  cent  of  om^  vis- 
itors. One  of  these  cards  contained  this  statement,  "It  is  cheaper  to  let  vour  hunting 
friends  shoot  into  your  chickens  and  ducks  rather  than  into  vour  covies  of  Bob- 
whites."  This  one  little  sentence,  from  reports  we  have  received,  must  have  saved 
manv  a  (|uail  from  the  deadly  .shot  of  the  hunter,  in  the  Southern  Appalachian  coun- 
try, during  the  i)ast  winter,  as  it  started  many  farmers  to  viewing  the  subject  in  its 
true  light.  We  fullv  believe  that  the  work  done  at  the  Knoxville  Kx]X)sition  last 
fall  by  the  Audubon  Societv  will  save  farmers  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
\'aluc  of  the  crops  for  the  coming  season  alone  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  lives 
of  insect-destroving  birds  this  work  saved  from  slaughter.  However,  it  is  most 
likely  that  this  course  augmented  greatly  the  amount  of  ])rofanity  of  some  of  our 
narrow-minded  hunting"  friends.  There  are  manv  hair-brained  men  and  "Smart- 
Alex"  boys,  whom  nature  or  something  else  has  deprived  of  the  ])ower  to  do  a  little 
common-sense  thinking,  and  "pot-hunting\"  (or  anything  else  so  they  are  killing 
something),  seems  to  be  their  highest  ideals  of  sj^ort  and  manliness.  There  are  va- 
rious types  of  hunters  in  America  and  many  of  the  better  kind  are  doing  work  that 
will  aid  greatly  in  preserving  bird  and  other  so-called  game.  Hunters  with  human 
hearts,  having  education  and  practiced  common  sense,  are  studying  bird  (|uestions 
more  constantlv  and  strenuously  than  ever  before  and  are  using  much  of  their 
information  in  ways  that  will  meet  the  approval  of  all  bird  lovers. 

The  East  Tennessee  Audubon  Society  showed  man\'  architectural  designs, 
shapes  and  styles  of  bird  houses  at  the  Exposition.  These  bird-houses  were  largely 
donated  by  the  carpenters  and  mill-owners  of  Knoxville  and  several  of  them  were 
.sold  to  our  bird  court  visitors.  Bird-house  makers,  favorable  to  our  work,  from 
different  parts  and  desiring  to  exhibit  their  wares,  loaned  us  quite  an  assortment  of 
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their  x.'iriiius  ]>ri)(luctinns,  snmc  of  which  \vc  disposed  of,  and  thcv,  ha\'iiiL;'  \)cvu 
])laccd  with  us  at  wholesale  i)rices.  the  society  made  a  fair  ])rol'it,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  say  that  these  borrowed  <;'oods  aided  ,i;"reatly  in  niakin;^"  oui"  (lis])la\-  one  of  which 
we  were  very  proud. 

Subscriptions  were  taken  for  ])ird  mat^Tizines  at  our  counters,  and  a  few  Audu 
])on  books  were  sold,  but  our  working;-  force  was  entirely  too  small  to  make  of  this 
department  the  success  it  should  lia\-e  ])eeii  if  we  could  liRva  s^'otten  sufficient  Audu- 
bon members  to  ha\'e  taken  it  up  in  a  retiailar,  systematic  and  business-like  wav. 
Recognizing;-  the  Ijeauties  and  utilities  of  our  exhibit,  the  Board  of  Commerce  of 
Knoxville,  at  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  by  unanimous  vote,  gave  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Audubon  Society,  rent  free,  the  fourth  floor  of  their  l)uilding  on  Ciav  vStreet. 
for  the  i)urpose  of  preserving  and  making  there  the  future  home  of  the  "Conserva- 
tion llird  C'liurt,"  where  all  may  go  to  receive  entertainment  and  become  better 
ac<iuainted  with  the  attractions  and  benefits  that  bird-life  is  daily  and  IxiuntifulK 
bestowing  U|)on  humanity.  The  display,  much  as  it  was  in  the  Land  lluilding,  is 
now  at  its  new  Cay  Street  home,  and  all,  more  especially  scliool-teachers  and  their 
pupils,  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  it  free  of  charge  on  any  week-dav  of  the  vear. 
The  East  Tennessee  Audubon  Society  is  delighted  with  the  generous  assistance  and 
uniform  kindness  it  received  during  its  week  at  the  world's  first  National  Conser- 
vation Exposition,  and  it  has  previously  expressed  the  thanks  of  its  members  to 
those  to  whom  it  is  so  largely  indebted. 

While  in  the  lieginning,  there  was  nnicli  to  discourage,  tlianks  are  due  to  those 
who  were,  from  the  first,  determined  to  have  an  Audubon  Exhibit,  and  most  espec- 
ially to  those  enthusiastic  members  who  freely  banded  themselves  together,  a  n  d 
pledged  their  services,  free  of  all  charges,  for  months  of  hard  and  faithful  work  in 
making  that  wonderful  success  possible,  the  good  efifects  of  which  will  last  as  long 
as  time  itself. 

All  who  were  personally  identified  with  this  great  work  of  Bird  Conservation, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  outside  \\ho  were  interested  enough  to  ha\-e  observed  it 
closelv,  are  elated  over  the  results  which  were  obtained.  .Vs  for  mvselt,  1  am  ])roud 
of  mv  connection  with  a  movement  of  such  incalculable  worth,  and  to  liax'e  been  as- 
sociated with  those  who  know  and  ap])reciate  good  work  and  are  just  as  readv  and 
willing  to  accomplish  it.  \\  hile  in  tlu'  limited  space  allotted  me  here.  1  ha\e  dime  my 
best  to  state  franklv  what  \\as  imderlaken  bv  our  socictv.  \-et.  were  1  gi\en  a  tho\i- 
sand  i)ages.  1  c^uld  nnt  enumerate  one-half  of  the  work  that  the  Audubon  Society 
did  ;it  the  Exposition,  or  estimate  more  than  a  small  i)er  cent  of  the  i)r;ictical  and 
permanent  good  that  was  there  accomplished  for  Conservation.  In  looking  b.ack,  1 
have  found  1  ha\e  ])een  connected  during  the  last  two-score  years,  in  \arious  ways, 
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with  many  l-'airs,  Carnivals,  Leagues,  Associations  and  Expositions,  (some  of  whicli 
were  more  than  national  in  character),  and  yet  I  am  more  delighted  with  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Ilird  Conservation  at  Knoxville's  Exposition  last  year  than  over  any 
department  of  the  others. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  I')ir<l  Conservation  is,  in  every  way,  a  broader  field  and 
more  greatly  neglected,  according  to  its  importance,  than  any  of  the  rest  above 
mentioned.  It  oilers  work  to  every  human  lieing  on  earth  regardless  of  age,  health 
or  any  other  conditions  whatever. 

It  is  a  more  practical,  permanent  and  important  duty  to  perform  for  the  l)enefit 
not  only  of  the  ])resent,  but  for  all  generations  yet  to  come.  Rarely  have  I  seen  any 
people  who  entered  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  their  work  and  accomplished  it  bet- 
ter. Especially  does  this  impress  me,  when  I  think  of  the  smallness  of  our  financial 
resources  and  the  unusual  disadvantages  with  which  in  the  beginning,  more  par- 
ticularly, we  had  to  contend.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  now  only  requires  a  trifling- 
sum  to  liquidate  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the  Society.  Beyond  all  (juestion,  friends 
of  birds  today  can  be  numl)ered  h\  many  additional  thousands  because  of  the  excel- 
lent work  and  untiring  efl-'orts  of  my  associates  in  the  East  Tennessee  Audubon 
Society  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  of  1913. 

Director-General.  W.  H.  Goodman,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing 
a  National  Conservation  Exposition,  has  won  a  high  place  in  the  hearts  of  Audubon 
people,  for  it  was  through  him  they  received  and  promptly  utilized,  by  far  the  best 
opportunity  for  doing  educational  work,  e\-er  given  to  bird  lovers  in  the  Southland. 


CONSERVATION  OF  WILD  LIFE 


By  John  H.  \\'allack,  Jr.* 

(Author's  Note — While  this  paper  was  written  with  special  reference  to  con- 
ditions in  the  State  of  Ala])ania,  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar,  it  will  he  found 
applicahle  to  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  adoption  of  the  princiijles  advocat- 
ed may  he  of  great  advantage  to  the  people  of  any  State). 

The  American  people,  once  so  abundantly  lilcssed  with  the  treasures  of 
nature's  storehouse,  have  drawn  thereon  so  greedily  and  rapaciouslv  that  nianv 
of  the  s]iecies  of  the  most  \aluahle  assets  have  been  obliterated.  The  dominant 
universal  idea  now  prevails  that  only  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  strin- 
gent laws  can  the  vestige  remaining  be  saved  from  utter  annihiliation.  Looking 
to  this  end  societies  have  been  organized  throughout  the  countrv,  having  for  their 
object  the  crystallation  of  a  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  |)eople  to  care  for  their 
natural  resources  and  not  to  continue  the  career  of  reckless  waste  that  was 
l)rosecuted  by  the  pioneer.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  National  Conservation 
Exjjosition  was  held  at  Kn(ixville. 

Alabama  has  taken  and  has  maintained  the  forefront  in  the  galaxv  of  states 
in  the  enactment  of  statutes  for  the  conservation  of  wikl  life.  Since  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Game  and  Fish.  February  27,  1907,  splendid  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  great  cause  of  the  protection  of  game,  birds  and  fish. 

The  startling  decrease  in  the  supply  of  game  is  responsible  for  the  theory  be- 
ing devised  that  the  state  in  its  sovereign  capacity  was  possessed  of  the  title  to  and 
ownership  of  the  wild  life  within  its  borders.  Originally,  wild  game  belonged  to 
him  who  could  capture  it,  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  laws,  restricting 
the  pri\-ileges  of  citizens  to  take  game  and  birds  at  will,  were  considered  bv  some 
as  an  invasion  of  the  sovereign  and  vested  rights  of  American  citizenshi]),  his 
conception  of  the  gaiue  law,  prevailed  only  among  vandals  and  markel-hunters 
and  those  who,  through  lack  of  information,  were  unfamiliar  with  their  real  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  great  farming  class,  those  who  reside  in  the  rural 
districts,  who  own  and  control  tracts  of  land,   large   and   small,    who   lia\e   a    real 
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interest  in  keeping-  their  holding  well  stocked  with  game,  are  among  the  most 
enthusiastic  helievers  in  the  statutes  for  the  protection  of  game,  contrary  to  the 
0])ini(>n  formerly  held  hy  many  legislators  that  they  would  he  hostile  to  such  laws. 
C.ame  constitutes  an  asset  to  the  farmer;  its  presence  causes  land  values  to  in- 
crease, a  fact  that  those  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Alahama  have  come  to- realize 
and  fully  appreciate. 

The  economic  value  of  the  game  and  hirds  to  the  people  of  Alabama  agp-re- 
gates  well  into  the  millions.  As  a  delicate,  elegant  and  desirable  article  of  food 
game  is  of  inestimable  value;  as  a  medium  of  furnishing  healthful  recreation  and 
open-air  exercise  to  those  pursuing  sport  in  (|uest  of  game  in  field  and  forests  its 
\-alue  has  no  limitation.  Therefore  it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  state  to  conserve  this 
asset  for  the  use  of  the  ])resent  generation  as  well  as  for  those  who  will  come  on 
to  enjoy  it  when  we  shall  he  no  more.  Natural  resources  are  not  the  property  of 
particular  individuals,  but  belong  to  the  race  and  should  be  held  in  trust  by  the 
sovereign  state  to  be  enjoyed  by  its  present  as  well  as  l)v  its  future  citizens  until 
the  end  of  time. 

After  having  l)een  tried  for  centuries  the  inevitable  conclusion,  induced  by 
the  consummate  failure  of  local  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds,  game  and  fish,  is 
that  such  statutes  are  practically  of  no  \-alue.  Laws  for  the  conservation  of  wild 
life  and  flesh  should  at  least  be  state-wide  in  their  o]ieration.  The  varial)ility  in 
the  o])en  and  close  season  of  the  different  counties  of  the  state,  under  local  laws,  is 
perplexing  to  true  sportsmen  who  wish  to  abide  the  provisions  of  the  statutes,  but 
they  are  openly  and  n(noriously  disregarded  and  violated  b}-  \-andals  and  game 
destructionists  who  do  so  without  fear  of  apprehension  or  conviction. 

The  model  and  modern  game  laws  in  Alabama,  are  committed  for  enforce- 
ment to  a  state  department,  assisted  by  county  and  deputy  game  and  fish  wardens. 
It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  legislative  scheme,  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  fauna,  that  it  be  confided  to  some  especially  constituted  depart- 
ment for  enforcement.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  an  official-head  to  appoint  and 
direct  the  game  and  fish  wardens;  to  instruct  them  relative  to  their  responsibilities 
and  duties;  to  suggest  to  them  how  they  can  be  of  the  best  service  to  the  people  of 
the  state;  to  require  them  to  investigate  any  particular  case  reported  to  the  depart- 
ment ;  to  remove  them  for  cause  or  non-enforcement  of  duty. 

The  commissioner  of  the  department  of  game  and  fish  should  prepare  and  issue 
bulletins  directing-  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact  that  birds,  game  and  fish 
constitute  a  resource  of  inestimable  value  to  the  state.  If  left  free  to  act  with- 
out direction  and  on  their  own  initiative,  game  wardens,  on  account  of  local  influ- 
ences, often  become  careless  in  the  matter  of  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Under 
the  Alabama  system,  no  person,  matter  not  how  great  his  prominence  and  influ- 
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dice,  cm  xiolate  ihc  ^-anie  and  fisli  laws  and  escape  beini^'  ])r()seculed  if  caught 
in  the  act  \)\  a  game  warden  or  if  reported  to  the  state  game  and  tish  CdUimis- 
sioner. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  who  desire  directl}-  from  an  official  source 
information  relative  to  the  pro\-isions  of  conservation  statutes,  and  who  wish  to 
ha\e  them  construed  projjcrlv.  h're(|uentl_v  infractions  are  reported  to  the  state 
game  and  tish  commissioner,  which  result  in  securing  convictions  that  under  no 
circumstances  would  have  been  hrought   to  the  attention  of  local  wardens. 

The  commissioner  of  this  department  has  endeavored  to  i)lace  a  copy  of  the 
game  and  fish  laws  in  the  hands  of  every  person  desiring  them,  and  has  taken  occa- 
sion to  exploit  their  ])rincipal  jjrovision  through  the  medium  of  the  press  and  bv 
hax'ing  posters,  containing  a  synopsis  of  these  statutes,  ])ut  up  in  puljlic  places 
throughout  the  state. 

Xo  violation  has  e\'er  been  reported  that  was  not  immediatelv  investigated 
and  prosecution  instigated  if  warranted  by  the  facts.  It  is  imptjssible  to  enact 
unl)reakable  laws;  more  especially  is  it  hard  to  enforce  statutes,  the  infraction  of 
which  is  not  regarded  as  involving  moral  turpitude.  Since  the  enactment  of  our 
laws  approximately  one  thousand  persons  have  been  convicted  for  violating  their 
provisions,  while  practically  none  were  brought  to  justice,  under  the  old  conditions, 
for  offending  against  local  game  and  tish  laws.  The  sentiment  i)roperlv  predom- 
inates in  the  state  that  in  every  case  where  the  law  is  violated  and  the  offense  report- 
ed, no  pains  nor  ex])ense  will  be  sjiared  in  l)ringing  the  miscreant  to  iustice. 

True  sportsmen  have  no  inclination  to  transgress  the  law,  therefore  in  justice 
to  this  splendid  class  of  citizens  all  others  should  be  reipiired  to  abitle  its  terms. 
Within  the  l)orders  of  Alabama,  like  unto  the  population  of  everv  other  state,  are 
to  be  found  men  who  mas(|uerade  as  sportsmen  who  in  realit\-  are  but  rapacious 
slaughterers  of  wild  life.  These  seek  to  satiate  their  desire  to  .accomplish  its 
destruction  even  with  the  voraciousness  of  their  savage  progenitors.  TIkw  can 
onlv  be  held  back  bv  the  most  vigilant  es])ionage  of  wardens,  without  the  aid  of 
which  our  game  laws  would  be  a  mere  nullity  on  the  statute  books. 

Till-;  X'alui;  oi*  Birds  to  Farmers. 

It  is  gratif\ing  to  note  the  fact  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  law  for  the 
preservation  of  song  and  insectiverous  birds  becomes  understood  bv  ihe  peo])le  to 
a  greater  extent  is  it  valued  and  apjireriated.  ISirds  were  created  to  hold  in  check 
certain  aggressive  forces  that  ])ersistently  pre_\'  on  all  special  of  ])lani  life,  thus 
designed  bv  the  Creator  to  balance  the  encroachment  of  insect  pests.  Without 
l)ir(ls  to  clieck  the  rawages  of  insects  the  eaiali  would  soon  be  a  liarren  waste. 

Senator  McLean,  in  reporting  the  bill  to  ])rotecl  migratory  game  and  in- 
sectiverous birds  in  the   United  States,  said: 
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"As  long  ago  as  1904,  Dr.  C.  L.  lAIarlatt,  basing  his  estimates  on  the  crop 
reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  asserted  that  the  loss  to 
the  agricultural  industries  in  that  year,  caused  by  insects  alone,  could  be  conserva- 
tively placed  at  $795,100,000,  and  this  estimate  does  not  include  a  dollar  for  the 
use  of  insecticides. 

"Mr.  Forbush,  in  his  most  comprehensive  book  entitled  'Unusual  T.irds,' 
luaintains  that  the  insect  pests,  destroy  agricultural  products  to  the  value  of  $800,- 
000,000  a  year.  He  uses  large  numbers  so  freely  in  these  days,  both  in  science 
and  finance,  that  hundreds  of  millions  mean  no  more  to  use  than  hundreds  of  thou- 
s^ands  did  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  about  six  hundred  colleges  in  the  United 
States  today.  Their  buildings  and  endowments  have  been  centuries  in  accumula- 
tion. The  value  of  the  college  and  university  buildings  is  estimated  at  $260,000,- 
000  and  the  endowments  at  $219,000,000.  If  they  should  be  destroyed  tomorrow- 
buildings  and  endowments,  the  insect  tax  of  one  year  would  replace  them  and  leave 
a  balance  sufficient  to  endow  thirty-two  ugw  universities  in  the  sum  $10,000,000 
each. 

"We  have  in  this  country  today  about  20,000,000  school  children,  and  the 
cost  of  their  education  has  become  by  fa,-  the  heaviest  tax  laid  upon  the  surplus 
of  the  country,  yet  it  costs  more  l)y  many  millions  to  feed  our  insects  than  it  does 
to  educate  our  children.  If  there  is  any  ^ay  in  which  this  vast  and  destructive 
tax  upon  the  national  income  can  be  prevented  or  stayed  or  resisted  in  any  appre- 
ciable measure  it  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  act  without  delay. 

"For  many  years  individuals,  at  their  own  expense,  and  voluntary  societies  and 
representatives  of  the  civilized  nations  the  world  over  have  studied  and  estimated 
the  value  of  birds  to  the  human  race.  \A'e  call  attention  at  this  time  to  l)ut  a  few 
of  the  estimates  made,  and  such  as  seem  to  be  fair  and  reliable,  but  enough,  we 
think,  to  prove  that  in  this  country  at  least  we  have  ruthlessly  disturbed,  if  not 
destroyed,  one  of  nature's  wisest  and  most  valuable  balances  between  the  birds  and 
their  natural  food,  and  it  is  clear  to  those  informed  upon  this  subject  that  unless 
radical  and  immediate  measures  are  adopted  to  restore  a  sure,  safe  and  natural 
e(|uilibrium  between  insectivorous  birds  and  their  foods  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  the  annual  loss  caused  by  insects  to  agriculture  in  this  country  alone  will 
be  counted  in  billions  instead  of  millions  of  dollars. 

"Most  insects,  like  the  green  leaf  louse,  or  aphis,  so  destructive  to  the  hop 
industry  and  many  other  of  our  most  valuable  fruits  and  vegetables,  reproduce 
their  kind  at  the  rate  of  ten  sextillion  to  the  ]iair  in  one  season.  This  number 
means  40.000  for  every  sf|uare  inch  o\  land  that  is  above  water.  Placed  in  Indian 
file,  ten  to  the  inch,  it  would  take  light,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  180.000  miles  per 
second.  2.500  years  to  reach  the  file  leader. 

"The  potato  bug  is  less  fecund.  One  pair  will  reproduce  from  fifty  to  sixty 
millions  only  in  a  season.  The  natural  increase  of  one  pair  of  gipsy  moths  would 
defoliate  the  United  States  in  eight  years. 

"These  estimates  I  quote  from  Professor  Forbush.  who  in  turn  gathered 
them  from  the  United  States  Piacteriological  Survey,  and  we  may  say  that  these 
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cases  are  fair  examples  of  the  reproduclive  powers  of  the  insectile  world.  Locusts, 
army  worm  and  chinch  bugs,  unless  checked  in  procreation  soon  become  count- 
less hordes,  devasting  wide  areas  of  the  earth's  surface. 

"It  is  to  be  remem])ere(l  that  insects  live  to  eat.  Some  of  them  increase  their 
size  at  liirth  10,000  times  in  thirty  days.  Dr.  Lintner,  of  the  New  jersey  Board 
of  Agriculture,  re])orts  176  species  of  insects  attacking  the  apple  tree.  (  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey. )  About  the  same  number  attack  the  peach,  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Dr.  Packards  finds  four  hundred  species  feeding  upon  the  oak;  three  hun- 
dred attack  the  conifera.  The  number  feeding  upon  cereals,  grains  and  garden 
crops  is  also  very  large. 

"The  reports  of  the  I'ureau  of  Entomology  show  that  destruction  ]»v  some 
insects  is  widely  spread  and  is  increasing.  Dr.  Marlatt  estimates  that  the  loss  to 
the  wheat-growing  states  in  1904  occasioned  by  the  Hessian  fly  was  about  $50,- 
000,000.  Dr.  Shinar  estimates  damage  done  to  crops  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
caused  by  the  chinch  Img  in  one  year,  as  high  as  $100,000,000.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  locusts,  in  years  of  their  greatest  activity,  cost  the  states  of  the  North- 
west more  than  $150,000,000.  Dr.  Lintner  estimates  the  annual  loss  to  farmers 
caused  by  cut-worms  at  $100,000,000.  The  terrilMe  loss  of  $800,000,000  a  year  is 
fairly  easy  of  proof. 

"That  the  worm  does  not  eat  everything  that  grows  is  due  to  several  causes 
— weather  parasites,  fungi,  insect  diseases,  insectiverous  birds,  and  mechanically 
applied  poisons,  which  are  expensive,  unnatural  and  dangerous.  However  large 
may  be  the  share  of  parasites,  fungi  and  weather  in  checking  the  increase  of 
destructive  insects,  investigation  shows  that  it  is  lamentably  insufficient,  and  the 
briefs  of  the  bird  defenders  prett}'  clearly  indicate  that  the  l)irds  have  l)een,  are 
and  will  be  without  question  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  in  staying  the 
inroads  of  insect  devastation.  ]\Ien  who  have  had  this  subject  at  heart  and  in 
hand  for  many  years  assert  that  bird  life  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  balanc- 
ing forces  of  nature. 

"All  birds  eat  and  most  of  them  eat  most  of  the  time,  and  thev  eat  insects 
and  little  else.  The  old  bird  has  just  as  keen  an  appetite  as  the  voung  birds, 
and  he  is  nmch  larger  and  his  daily  ration  is  almost  incredible." 

An  extensive  examination,  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  of  the  stomachs  of  over  two  hundred  species  of  birds,  taken  from 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South,  shows  that  the  feathered  friends  of  the  farmer  are 
industriously  eng-aged  in  destroying  the  boll  weevil  and  caterpillar.  The  reason 
why  tlie  growth  of  noxious  weeds  and  the  ravages  of  insects  ha\-e  become  so 
appalling  is  because  many  of  the  most  valuable  species  of  birds  iliat  feed  on  weed 
seed  and  injurious  insects  have  l)een  slaughtered  almost  to  llie  ])oint  (.)f  extinc- 
tion. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  intelligent  farmer  everywhere  to  invite  the  assistance  of 
birds  for  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  his  co-laborers  in  securing  a  bounti- 
ful yield  from  his  fields. 
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Deek. 

Reports  received  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  large  increase  of  deer  in  Ala- 
])ama.  These  beautifnl  and  graceful  animals  were  formerly  so  persistenl]\- i)nrsne(l 
at  every  season  of  the  year  that  they  were  cither  held  down  to  a  few  even  in  the 
most  likely  localities,  or  else  run  out  of  the  state  entirely.  Deer  liavc  ])een  seen 
in  a  majoritv  of  the  counties  in  Alabama  during  the  past  year;  in  manv  sections 
where  none  have  been  seen  in  more  than  fifteen  years.  These  animals  require  for 
their  native  haunts  large  stretches  of  well  timbered  and  protected  territory,  other- 
wise they  can  l)c  easily  sighted  by  their  relentless  enemy,  man,  and  consequently 
killed. 

That  feature  of  the  law  which  makes  it  unlawful  to  kill  doe  has  had  a  splen- 
did effect  in  bringing  about  a  large  increase  in  deer,  as  well  as  to  make  a  hunter 
look  twice  before  he  shoots,  in  which  event  he  can  discriminate  l)etween  a  deer 
and  a  human  being.  Formerly,  many  sportsmen  by  shooting  at  a  shaking  bush 
killed  their  fellow-hunter  instead  of  bringing  down  game. 

The  latitude  in  which  this  state  lies  was  originally  the  favorite  home  and 
breeding  ground  for  deer.  Rapidly  disappearing  and  run  still  further  back  as  civil- 
ization made  its  advance,  deer  became,  under  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  game  law,  restricted  in  their  range  either  to  the  jungles  of  the  river 
bottoms  or  else  to  the  almost  unreachable  summits  of  mountains. 

Protection  of  Fur-Bearing  Animals   Needed. 

In  pristine  times  Alabama  abounded  in  fur-l)earing  animals.  Enormous  for- 
tunes were  made  bv  fur-tra])pers  who  traversed  the  state,  especially  along  the 
water-courses  where  they  l)rought  n\)  the  skins  of  these  animals  from  the  Indians 
and  early  settlers  and  floated  their  rich  cargoes  down  the  Alabama  River  to  Mo- 
bile on  rafts  or  tiat-boats,  or  down  the  Tennessee  to  Paducah,  Kentucky.  Even 
after  this  state  became  populated  with  white  settlers  the  business  of  trapping  con- 
tinued to  thrive  for  many  years. 

No  semblance  of  protection  has  ever  been  furnished  even  the  most  valuable 
of  our  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  beaver,  otter  and  mink.  They  have  been 
taken  at  will  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
spring,  summer  and  early  fall  months  the  fur  is  practically  worthless,  and  now 
these  valuable  quadrupeds  are  nearing  the  point  of  extinction. 

Manv  states  prohil^it  the  taking  of  otter  and  beaver  at  an_v  time  of  the  year. 
The  constantly  diminishing  resources  of  this  state,  as  it  consists  in  fur-bearing 
animals,  should  be  protected  by  providing  that  these  ([uadrupeds  can  only  be  tak- 
en  during   the   winter   months,   and   that    those,   trapping   for   them   on   the   lands 
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otiier  than  their  own,  cannot  do  so  legally  withont  hax'ing  first  had  dnlv  issued  to 
them  a  trappers'  license. 

Beak. 

There  is  a  considerahle  number  of  bear  to  be  found  in  the  southwestern 
counties  of  Alal)ama.  I'hey  ha\-e  for  their  haunts  the  almost  impenetrable  jungles 
of  s\vam])s  and  river  lands  and  are  extremely  difificult  to  take  or  kill.  Rear-hunt- 
ing is  a  favorite  sport  in  the  counties  where  bear  are  found,  and  each  season 
quite  a  num])er  of  these  animals  are  taken.  Bear  are  considered  ])redacious 
animals,  hence  there  seems  to  be  no  sentiment  calling  for  their  protection. 

The  Neckssitv  for  St.\te  Game  Refugees. 

The  steady  advance  of  ci^'ilization  has  resulted  in  constantly  decreasing  the 
forest  area  and  in  the  reclamation  of  swamp  and  over-flowed  lands  for  agricul- 
tural pur])oses.  One  of  the  great  i)roblems  that  confronts  the  conservationists 
of  wild  life  is  how  to  protect  it  without  de]irivation  to  the  people. 

Birds  and  game  require  nesting  and  breeding  places  where,  undisturbed 
from  the  onslaughts  of  the  hunter,  they  may  annuallv  rear  their  voung.  It  is  im- 
])ossible  to  propagate  game  successfully  under  domestic  en\-ironment.  therefore 
some  system  of  ])reservation  must  be  devised,  if  the  supply  of  birds  and  game  is 
to  be  continued,  that   will  l)e  ei|ual  to  reiilace  the  number  annuallv  killed. 

Alabama  in  early  times  was  abundantly  stocked  with  every  species  of  game 
nati\-e  to  this  latitude.  If  secluded  areas  of  non-cultivated  forest  lands  and 
marshes  could  be  set  aside  sacred  tO'  the  haunts  and  breeding  places  of  birds  and 
game,  the  increase  and  overflow  from  such  refugees  would  aiTord  a  constant  source 
of  recreation,  food-supply  and  enjoyment  for  the  ]ieople  of  Alabama. 

A  plan  has  been  inaugurated  to  establish  a  chain  of  game  refugees  extend- 
ing from  the  frozen  north  to  the  gulf,  and  the  success  which  has  alreadv  reward- 
ed the  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  this  project  indicate  an  early  consummation  of 
this  most  laudable  scheme. 

Doves. 

The  mourning"  dove  is  classed  by  our  game  laws  as  a  game  bird;  m;my 
states,  however,  ])rohibit  the  taking  or  killing  of  this  bird  at  all  sea.sons  of  the 
year.  Doves  are  tame,  gentle  birds  when  not  molested,  fre(|ucntly  breeding  in 
gardens  and  shrubbery  near  dwellings,  and  often  feeding  with  domestic  poultry. 

The  nest  is  constructed  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  branches  of  low  trees  and 
is  usually  made  of  only  a  few  straws  and  twigs.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number, 
two  or  three  broods  l)eing  raised  in  a  season.     The  voung  ones  are   fed  on  cut- 
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worms  and  hngs  of  various  kinds  and  when  they  become  older,  on  seeds  and  grain. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  are  soon  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  although  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  female  caring  for  fully  fledged  voung.  The 
matured  birds  feed  on  small  seed,  grain,  small  acorns  and  beechnuts. 

Doves  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  noxious  weed  seed  destroyers.  They 
do  excellent  service  for  the  agriculturalists  by  devouring  annually  hundreds  of 
tons  of  seeds  in  which  are  incased  prospective  weeds  which,  if  left  to  grow,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  stifle  the  crops.  Doves  are  esteemed  in  the  South  as  elegant  arti- 
cles of  food,  the  young  birds  being  especially  tender  and  delicious. 

The  commissioner  of  the  department  of  game  and  fish  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  season  on  doves  in  Alabama  opens  too  earl)-.  The  1st  of  August  being  the 
beginning  of  the  open  season,  at  that  time  the  second  brood  has  not  reached 
maturity;  often  the  old  birds  are  killed  while  yet  they  are  caring  for  the  brood, 
thus  the  young  ones  are  left  to  perish  of  starvation.  Aside  from  this,  a  hunter 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  fields  until  the  season  opens  on  cjuail,  for  while  abroad 
they  are  likely  to  be  tempted  to  shoot  these  birds  before  the  proper  time  as  well 
as  other  species  of  game  on  which  the  season  has  not  opened. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that  the  practice  of  baiting  doves  has  almost 
been  stopped  in  Alabama.  Several  convictions  have  been  had  for  this  ofliense.  In 
all  instances  where  fields  have  been  suspected  of  being  baited,  game  wardens  have 
been  especially  detailed  to  hold  close  watch  thereon,  as  well  as  on  those  engaged 
in  shooting  over  the  suspected  fields.  Every  possible  effort  has  been  put  forth 
by  this  department  to  l^reak  up  the  nefarious  practice  of  baiting  fields  for  doves. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  prove  that  dove  fields  have  been  baited  in  violation 
of  law.  A  farmer  may  plant  a  patch  of  wheat  and  decline  to  cut  it;  he  mav  sow 
grain  and  refuse  to  plow  it  under,  and  while  for  all  intents  and  purposes  the  field 
has  been  baited  to  attract  do\'es  in  large  numbers,  yet  the  juries  seem  disinclined 
to  take  this  view  of  the  case.  The  practice  of  baiting  doves  is  going  out  of  fash- 
ion, and  the  ha])it  is  diminishing  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  hoped  that  in  a  few 
years  this  barbarous  and  unsportsmanlike  manner  of  enticing  doves  to  their 
destruction   will  be  chronicled  among  the  unpleasant  memories  of  the  past. 

The  Wild  Turkey. 

The  wild  turkey  is  the  largest,  and  the  gobbler  of  the  species,  the  proudest 
and  most  aristocratic  of  our  game  birds.  It  is  resident  where  found,  inhabiting 
by  preference  rather  mixed  woods,  where  it  seeks  its  food  of  acorns,  beechnuts, 
seeds,  nuts,  berries  and  insects  of  various  kinds,  often  scratching  extensively 
amongst  the  leaves.     The  males  are  polygamous  and  often  engage  in  fierce  battles 
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for  the  lavDT  of  the  females  and  may  i)fteii  he  seen  in  the  display  of  attitudes  so 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  l)ird.  The  nest  is  a  very  simple  afi'air.  thnu-ii  often 
artfully  concealed,  consisting  of  a  hollow  scratched  in  the  ground  to  a  de])th  of 
two  or  three  inches  and  lined  with  a  few  grasses  and  dead  leaves.  The  eggs  aj)- 
pear  to  var\-  in  number  from  seven  to  fifteen,  though  as  many  as  twenty-six  have 
been  reported,  hut  these  were  i)robahly  de])osited  In-  two  females.  The  \-oung  are 
cared  for  almost  entirely  1)_\-  the  female,  and  usuall)-  ])Ut  a  single  brood  i'^  reared 
in  a  season,  unless  the  first  hap]iens  to  be  destroyed. 

Wild  turkey  occur  in  every  county  in  Alaljama.  They  are  much  more  abun- 
dant now  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Formerly  this  excellent 
species  of  game  bird  was  hunted  regardless  of  breeding  seasons,  there  being  no 
law  that  could  be  enforced  to  restrain  the  reckless  hands  of  the  conscienceless 
vandals.  Again,  when  a  brood  was  only  partially  grown  thev  would  lie  tlushed  by 
hunters,  only  to  be  called  up  with  ease  and  thus  slaughtered  in  great  numbers. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  sentiment  which  formerlv  existed,  the  iieople  now 
take  a  ])ride  in  protecting  the  flocks  of  wild  turkey  that  mav  range  in  any  jiartic- 
ular  neighborhood,  and  in  the  event  a  turke_\'  is  killed  out  of  season  or  otherwise 
taken  unlawfull}'.  citizens  are  found  ready  and  eager  to  prosecute  and  convict  the 
ofifenders. 

That  portion  of  the  statute  limiting  the  taking  of  wild  turkey  only  to  gobblers 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  great  increase  in  the  ranks  of  this  peerless 
bird. 

0UAII<    (  P.OI'.-WTllTl':    OK    PARTRinCK.  ) 

The  (|uail  is  the  most  po])ular  game  bird  nati\-e  to  Alabama.  Like  the  dove 
it  fre<|uents  the  cultivated  fields  and  no  large  amount  of  cover  is  required  in 
order  to  furnish  suitable  nesting  and  breeding  places  for  these  birds.  The  Hob- 
white  i)ar  excellence,  or  partridge,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  the  South,  is  a 
bird  with  the  lower  breast  and  alxlomen  white  or  bulT,  barred  with  black,  while 
in  the  male  the  throat  and  band  over  the  eye  are  white,  and  a  crown,  together 
with  a  band  from  beneath  the  bill  to  the  eye,  and  a  band  on  the  up|)er  breast  are 
black.  T'ob-whites  arc  sociable  birds,  although  ne\-er  going  in  \erv  large  flocks 
and  may  be  heard  calling  in  low  tones  to  each  other.  Thev  prefer  rather  open 
country,  such  as  fields  and  jiastures  where  there  are  siuall  bodies  of  woodland, 
lirush  and  brier  patches  and  rank-growing  \-egetables.  Naturallv.  the\'  are  (|uite 
taiue  and  unsus])icious,  but  the  continual  warfare  of  gunners  has  made  them  cau- 
tious. They  cling  closely  to  cover  from  which  it  is  ditficult  to  llush  them  with- 
ut  the  services  of  a  trained  dog,  although    the\-    flv    slrongiv    when    once    u]).       If 
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unmolested  they  oo  alxmt  in  family  parties,  wandering-  ])ut  little  from  their  birth- 
place until  si)rin,i;-,  when  they  break  up  into  pairs  and  be^in  the  duties  of  rearing 
the  voung.  The  male  is  fearless  at  this  season  and  may  be  heard  whistling  the 
familiar  "Bob-white,"  "Ah.  Hob-white,"  from  a  fence  post  or  other  point  of  van- 
ta2"e  while  the  female  is  shv  and  but  little  in  evidence.  The  nest  is  a  simple  affair, 
placed  on  the  ground  in  a  tussock  of  grass,  a  brier  patch,  or  in  a  field  or  garden, 
and  is  usually  provided  with  a  natural  archway  of  vines  or  other  vegetation,  but 
occasionally  an  artificial  dome  is  constructed  over  it.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
range,  where  they  rear  but  a  single  brood,  the  clutch  of  eggs  may  number  twenty- 
five  or  thirty;  but  in  the  south,  where  they  raise  two  or  three  broods,  the  number 
does  not  usually  exceed  fifteen.  The  male  apparently  takes  little  part  in  incuba- 
ting the  eggs,  although  he  assists  in  cai  ing  for  the  young,  taking  full  charge  of 
the  first  brood  while  the  female  is  hatching  the  second.  They  feed  on  grain  of 
various  kinds,  seeds,  lierries,  wild  grapes  and  insects,  and  in  the  fall  often  eat  acorns 
and  beechnuts. 

Under  the  protective  features  of  the  game  laws,  quail  have  rapidly  increased. 
Many  bevies  are  now  found  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  cities  and  towns. 
The  practice  of  trapping  and  netting  these  birds,  and  the  shipping  of  them  out  of 
the  state  to  northern  markets  has  been  absolutely  stopped.  For  many  years  ship- 
pers of  quail  thrived  in  Alaliama :  they  had  agents  in  nearly  all  the  counties,  who 
collected  the  live  birds  and  expressed  them  to  the  concentrating  point  from  which 
thev  were  transported,  alive,  to  restock  the  depleted  fields  and  to  be  served  on  the 
tables  of  the  restaurants,  in  distant  states. 

The  pursuit  of  quail  possesses  many  fascinations.  It  is  in  the  enjoyment  of 
this  sport  that  the  well-trained  pointer  and  setter  can  be  seen  to  best  advantage. 
The  thrill  that  pervades  the  being  of  the  happy  hunter  when  his  dogs  make  game, 
the  delight  that  is  his  when  with  two  well  directed  shots  he  brings  down  a  "dou- 
ble" on  a  bevy-rise  the  sport  he  enjoys  in  seeing  his  dogs  pick  up  the  "singles" 
furnishes  recreation  incomparable. 

Quail  are  most  highly  esteemed  by  our  people  as  an  elegant  article  of  diet, 
and  their  numbers  have  so  largely  increased  that  they  are  found  in  practically  every 
spot  adapted  to  their  habits. 

The  Passenger  or  Wild  Pigeon. 

The  most  striking  incident  that  demonstrates  that  protective  legislation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  save  from  extinction  any  particular  species  of  game  is  that 
of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  wild  or  passenger  pigeon.  Many  of  our  citizens 
recall  the  fact  that,  a  few  decades  ago,  these  birds  were  so  abimdant  that  when 
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ihcy  tk'w  overhead  ihey  would  nhscure  the  sun,  and  that  it  would  take  many 
hovirs  for  a  particular  flight  to  pass  a  given  point. 

Auduhon  records  the  tact  that  at  a  certain  place  in  l\enluck\-,  in  a  section 
of  forest  al)out  three  miles  wide  and  forty  miles  long,  these  ])igeons  were  so  thick 
at  night,  thev  covered  all  the  trees,  ever_\  limh  and  twig.  '\'hv\  were  killed  diere 
hv  tens  of  thousands.  Hogs  were  driven  lor  hundreds  of  miles  to  fatten  on  wild 
pigeons. 

It  appeared  to  manv  that  in  spite  of  the  great  butchery  wild  ])igeons  would 
hold  their  own,  hut  thev  were  slaughtered  in  such  great  numbers  that  in  1855  it 
became  noticeable  that  these  birds  were  rapidly  decreasing.  Even  as  late  as  1857, 
the  following  extract  from  an  Ohio  State  committee  report,  recommending  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law  protecting  game  birds,  is  most   impressive: 

"The  passenger  pigeon  needs  no  protection:  wonderfully  ])roliric,  having  vast 
forests  in  the  North  as  its  breeding  grounds,  tra\'eling  huuilreds  of  miles  in 
search  of  food,  it  is  here  today  and  elsewhere  tomorrow,  and  ordinary  destruc- 
tion cannot  lessen  them  or  cause  them  to  be  missed  from  the  myriads  that  are 
yearly  produced." 

Fifty-five  years  after  this  recommendation,  these  birds  which  existed  in  count- 
less millions  became  totally  extinct  for  the  reason  that  they  did  need  ])rotection  of 
the  most  urgent  kind.  The  passenger  pigeon  was  not  ])rolific  (laying  but  one  or 
two  eggs)  and  under  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  breeding"  grounds  it  is  hard- 
1\-  possible  that  anv  more  than  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  young  attained  maturity. 

A  prize  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  has  been  ofifered  for  any  one  who  could 
find  a  nest  of  the  wild  or  passenger  pigeon,  rmd  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  reward 
will  never  be  claimed. 

Since  historv  records  such  stiirtling  facts  relati\-e  to  the  o])literaliiin  of  a  species 
of  game  birds,  once  so  ])lentiful  and  which  was  not  protected  1)\'  a(le(|uate  legisla- 
tion, what  nuist  be  the  fate  of  other  species,  not  nearl_\-  so  a])un(lant,  if  subjected 
to   the   unrestrained   and   wanton   destructiim  of  relentless  mankind  ? 

SquikrRt.s. 

Re])orts  received  indicate  that  s(|uirrels  have  rai)idly  increased  in  every  county 
of  the  state;  these  animals  are  now  abundant  in  many  sections  from  which,  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  game  laws,  they  had  almost  totally  disappeared. 

Stjuirrels  are  one  of  the  most  l)eautiful  and  attractive  animals  to  be  found 
in  the  woodlands  of  Alabama.  They  are  of  three  kinds,  the  gray,  the  fox  and 
the  black.  Cirav  S(|uirrels  are  far  more  abundant  than  any  of  the  rest  :  they  dwell 
in   the  hullows  of  trees  and  are  exceedingly   agile  not    unly   in    climbing  e\en   the 
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tallest  monarch  of  the  forest  Ixtt  likewise  in  junipini;-  from  the  Ijranches  of  one 
tree  to  those  of  another. 

The  caudal  appen(lat;-e  of  the  squirrel  is  like  a  heautiful  ostrich  i)lume,  and 
when  ])artaking'  of  its  meals  or  in  saucy  ])]a}-  its  tail  is  curled  gracefully  over  its 
liack.  The  favorite  food  of  S(|uirrels  is  nuts  and  l)crries:  even  while  hickorv  nuts 
are  in  the  milky  state,  S(|uirrels  begin  "cutting"  them,  and  hunters  fre(|uentlv 
mark  |)laces  where  sc|uirrels  consort  in  large  numbers  by  seeking  out  hickory  nuts 
on  the  ground.  Squirrels  are  known  to  migrate.  In  vicinities  where  an  ample 
simph-  of  food  is  not  to  l)c  found  and  where  S(|uirrels  formerly  abounded,  thev 
have  been  known  to  disajipear  and  to  travel  ])erhaps  a  mile  from  their  .abode  to  a 
good  hickorv  or  chestnut  tree  and  in  mulberry  season  they  seem  to  know  wliere 
everv  tree  is  that  bears  this  luscious  fruit  and  re])air  thither  in  large  numbers. 
The  favorite  hour  for  feeding  is  in  the  early  morning  or  late  afternoon. 

in  pioneer  days,  S(|uirrel  hunting  was  a  favorite  S]K)rt.  The  first  settlers  of 
the  count r\-  used  the  "s(|uirrel  rifle,""  the  gun  that  made  the  soldiers  of  Andrew 
lackson  famous  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  hunting  these  wilev  animals.  It 
was  considered  extremely  uns]iortsmanlike  to  shoot  a  S(|uirrel  any  wliere  except 
in  the  head,  and  the  fa\'orite  way  of  killing  them  was  by  "barking,"  that  is  to  say 
by  shooting  between  the  Sfjuirrel  and  the  liml)  upon  which  it  rested,  thus  killing  it 
by  concussion. 

Fish  Proti^ction. 

Angling  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  refined  of  arts  known  to  sportsmen 
of  ancient  and  modern  times;  its  devotees  belong  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to 
the  most  exalted  stations  of  life.  Not  only  a  sport  of  an  excellent  character  is 
to  be  derived  from  fishing  but  the  catch  afifords  an  elegant  and  palatable  table 
article. 

The  barefoot  boy,  with  torn  hat  and  tattered  clothes,  equipped  with  hickory 
pole,  homespun  line,  cheap  hook  and  bait  can,  repairs  to  the  shady  fishing  hole 
where  the  cool  waters  purl,  and  enjoys  enticing  the  lazy  yellow-cat  with  his  tempt- 
ing lure  with  a  keen  zest  that  rivals  the  thrills  that  accompany  the  landing  of  the 
wily  black  bass  bv  the  millionaire  with  his  steel  rod,  gold  mounted  diamond  bear- 
ing reel,  silk  line  and  phantom  silver  minnow. 

I'ishing  furnishes  a  delightful  medium  of  harmless  open-air  enjoyment;  it  is 
restful,  it  brings  the  angler  in  close  contact  with  the  wonderful  charms  of  mother 
nature's  enra])turing"  enchantments;  the  primitive  instinct  of  man  is  called  into  play; 
the  sordid,  envious,  jealous  world  is  forgotten  as  the  fisherman  plies  his  art,  and 
his  soul  becomes  attuned  to  the  harmony  of  his  magical  environment. 
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Alrihaiua  at  one  time.  1)\'  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  was  conrsed  hv  nivriads 
of  clear  and  swift  running-  streams,  was  an  'angler's  elysium'  hlack  hass.  hreani, 
pike  and,  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  slate,  salmon  ahonnded  in  ahundance.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dozens  of  other  species  of  excellent  fish  that  readiK*  took  the 
hook.  The  modern  invention  of  nets,  seines  and  trai)s  the  tise  of  (Kaiamile  in  onr 
waters,  has  heen  responsible  for  the  appalling  decrease  in  oitr  fish  sui)i)lv. 

\\\  the  enactment  of  ap])ro])riate  legisl.ation  for  the  ])rotection  of  fish  and  the 
strict  enlorcement  of  snch  laws,  by  restocking  our  waters  with  desirable  sjiecies  of 
fish,  the  same  ideal  conditions  can  be  made  tu  pre\'ail  as  existed  in  the  days 
prime\'al. 

Fish  Supply. 

The  su])plv  of  fish  has  increased  in  this  state  but  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  game  supply,  due  to  changes  made  in  the  general  fish  law.  under 
the  pro\-isions  of  which  the  use  of  fish-tra])S  and  nets  was  legalized  in  the  waters 
of  the  state.  The  commissioner  of  this  de])artment  most  vigorously  ])r()tested 
against  the  enactment  of  a  law  which  would  permit  the  practice  of  employing 
these  devices  of  fish  destruction. 

\A'hile  it  is  true  that  only  hoop-nets  in  which  bait  is  used  to  attract  fish  are 
used  and  that  fish-traps  with  fingers,  or  slats,  not  less  than  two  inches  apart,  with- 
out anv  otiier  de\'ice  in.  around  and  aliove  the  fingers,  for  the  ptirpose  of  tack- 
ling or  catching  fish,  are  employed,  and  that  the  wings  of  fish-tra])S  so  used  must 
not  occupy  more  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  stream  in  which  it  is  operated  when 
the  said  stream  is  at  the  low-water  mark,  still  the  draught  on  our  lisli  su])pl\-  con- 
tinues unabated  and  the  avenue  is  opened  for  whole-sale  x'iolation  of  the  law  as  it 
stands. 

Fish-traps  are  emploved  by  persons  owning  llie  abutting  land  to  the  stream 
in  whicli  tlie  trap  is  ojjerated  for  the  personal  gain  and  ])rofit  of  the  owner,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people  generallv  who  live  above  and  below  the  ])oint  where  the 
fish-tra])  is  operated  and  who  have  an  inherent  right  in  the  fish  that  move  up 
and  down  the  stream.  The  commissioner  is  confident  that  not  a  few  persons,  who 
own  fish-traps,  steal  out  umler  the  cover  of  night  and  place  under  the  slats  a  wire- 
screen  of  such  fine  textttre  as  to  catch  the  smallest  fish  that  swim. 

The  law  shoulcl  l)e  changed  so  as  to  ])rohil)it  the  use  of  anv  sort  of  tish-trap 
in  the  waters  of  this  state. 

( )n  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  representali\es  in  the  legislature  from  Mo- 
bile and  llaldwin  counties  to  anv  regtilalion  of  the  right  to  take  fish  in  our  salt 
and  tide  water,   no  legislation  of  any   real  iiractical  benefit  has  ever  Ijeen  enacted 
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for  the  ]ireservation  of  this  vast  but  steadily  (hniinishiny  resource.  Those  citizens 
wlio  reside  in  Al()1)ile  and  r.aUhvin  counties,  who  are  not  engaged  in  commercial 
lishing,  arc  i)p])osed  to  the  employment  of  the  many  devices  that  are  now  used,  other 
than  the  ordinarv  hook  and  line,  as  a  means  of  taking  fish  in  the  lagoons  and  bay- 
ous tributary  to  the  bays. 

Across  manv  of  the  arms  of  the  sea  wire  screens  are  stretched  at  high  tide, 
thus  when  the  water  recedes  thousands  of  fish  of  all  sizes  are  left  marooned;  the 
best  are  taken  for  food  while  the  others  including  many  small  ones  of  excellent 
species,  perish.     This  practice  should  be  stopped. 

The  fact  that  the  size  of  the  mesh  nets  used  in  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  fish  is  not  prescribed  by  law  those  using  them  are  therebv  enabled  to  take 
fish  so  extremelv  small  as  to  be  practically  \alueless  for  food.  'J'he  small  fish  so 
taken,  if  permitted  to  grow,  would  attain  such  sufficient  size  as  to  render  them 
of  consideralile  merchantable  value.  Nets  having  only  large  meshes  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  Alaliama  waters. 

Although  the  law  provides  that  game  fish  taken  in  nets  shall  be  returned  im- 
mediatelv  to  the  waters,  from  whence  caught,  yet  the  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  game  and  fish  seriously  doubts  that  this  stipulation  is  observed. 

A  statute  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  from 
discharging  into  any  of  the  waters  of  this  state  any  saw  dust  or  other  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substances.  It  is  now  unlawful  to  employ  the  use  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances for  the  purpose  of  taking  fish,  but  some  of  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
express  intent  was  an  imi)erative  element  to  constitute  the  offense  of  killing  fish 
illegally. 

There  are  a  number  of  fertilizer  factories  that  constantly  discharge  into  the 
streams  of  this  state  their  poisonous  refuse  which  annihilates  fish  for  miles  below 
where  the  factory  is  operated.  The  owners  of  some  saw-mills  persist  in  the  prac- 
tice of  discharging  into  the  streams  saw-dust  which  kills  oi¥  the  fish  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

In  simple  justice  to  the  people  of  Alabama  these  private  individuals  should 
not  be  permitted  to  so  ruthlessly  disregard  every  principle  of  right  by  thus  wilful- 
ly diminishing  the  food-supply  of  the  state.  The  fish  killed  by  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances, thrown  into  the  streams,  in  decomposing,  emit  obnoxious  odors.  The  live 
stock  that  drink  the  water  are  frequently  poisoned,  and  altogether  the  baneful  prac- 
tice militates  against  the  public  welfare  and  should  cease. 

The  department  of  game  and  fish  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  bureau  of  fisheries 
at  Washington,  which  has  distributed  a  large  number  of  desirable  species  of  fish 
throughout  the  state.  The  commissioner  of  this  department  has  been  liberally  sup- 
plied with  blank  applications  for  fish  by  the  United  States  Government  and  these 
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Iiaxe  Ik'cu  sciil  to  all  persons  ai)[)lying  ihcrcfor,  and  they  have  been  honoreil  in  due 

lime. 

it  is  most  earnesth-  to  he  liojjed  thai  Congress  at  its  next  session  will  enact  a 
hill  establishing  a  fish  culture  station  in  the  state. 

Forest  Presi'.kvatign. 

Forest  preservation  is  an  imperative  correlative  of  bird  and  game  protection. 
Forests  furnish  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  s])ecies  of  wild  life  where  in  ])eace  and 
unmolested  l)y  man,  the  offs]M-ing  may  he  rearerl  in  congenial  environment.  With 
the  exception  of  (|uail  and  doves  every  species  of  game  have  grown  more  scare  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  forests  ha\'e  been  cleared  away.  As  an 
independent  economic  proposition  aside  from  its  value  to  game,  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  demand  the  immediate  enactment  of  a  statute  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  the  forests. 

The  forests  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  the  South,  the 
lumber  industry  being  its  largest  single  manufacturing  enter])rise  with  products 
valued  at  six  hundred  million  dollars,  giving  employment  to  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen thousand  men  antl  having  dependent  industries,  in  which  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  men  are  employed. 

It  is  a  i)alpa])le  but  deplorable  fact  that  this  resource  is  being  rapidly  depleted 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  threatens  all  industries  dependent  upon  forests  for 
their  raw  material,  but  so  as  to  effect  seriously  the  general  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  startling  condition  has  arisen  largely  from  the  lack  of  adecjuate  legislation 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  forests  from  Hre.  The  cutting  away  of  the 
forests  has  caused  erosion  of  the  soil,  resulting  in  the  filling  up  of  navigable 
streams,  which  is  injurious  to  our  water-])ower  and  causes  the  washing  away  of 
culti\ated  lands  by  overflows  and  the  shifting  of  the  channels  of  streams. 

We  should  endeavor  to  crystalize  a  sentiment  among  the  lumbermen,  own- 
ing timber  lands,  favorable  to  resorting  to  measures  to  prevent  their  young  timber 
ami  cutH,ver  lands  from  being  ravaged  by  fire  in  order  that  they  may  demon.strate 
that  they  wish  to  develop  their  holdings  and  are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  state 
and  federal  authorities  in  order  to  secure  any  additional  protection  or  assistance 
that  can  be  obtained. 

Conserve  Ygi-r  BiRTiiKicnr. 

The  birds  and  game,  fish  and  forests  that  are  now  ours  can  be  compared  to 
a  young  man  coming  into  his  inheritance.  If  he  cares  for  his  fortune  and  is  not  a 
spendthrift,  his  birthright  will  increase  to  the  extent  ih-'it  he  can  enjoy  the  privilege 
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of  living-  in  comfort  or  even  luxury,  and  have  enougli  remaining-  to  transmit  to 
his  ofifsi)ring'  as  much  as  he  received.  lUit  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  proves  improv- 
ident and  wasteful  he  will  not  only  he  imi)0\'erished  during  his  life-time  hut  his 
children  will  l)e  horn  paupers. 

So  it  is  with  the  people  of  Alahama  with  their  magnificent  inhcritruice  of 
mines,  forests,  water-ways,  hirds,  game  and  fish.  If  we  draw  only  from  the  nation- 
al hank  of  our  natural  resources  just  so  much  as  will  provide  for  our  comforts 
we  can  enjov  the  hlessings  of  a  happy  life,  lint  on  the  contrarv  if  we  determine 
to  obliterate  everything  and  annihilate  every  vestige  of  \\ild  life,  the  sunny  south- 
land where  Ijrooks  and  rivers  run  music  ill_\-  through  the  luxuriant  land,  where  the 
magnolia  grandillora,  like  white  stars,  gk.iw  in  a  firmament  of  green  ;  where  crvstal 
lakes  (lot  the  greensward  and  the  softest  summer  hreezes  dimi)le  the  wave-lips 
into  kisses  for  the  lillies  on  the  shore;  where  the  air  is  resonant  with  the  warbled 
melody  of  a  thousand  sweet-voiced  l)ir(ls  and  redolent  of  the  perfume  of  manv 
flowers,  will  l)e  for  future  generations  a  habitat  as  desolate  as  a  rock-rib])ed  coast 
or  a  desert  isle. 


RAILWAY  DAY  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CON 
SERVATION  EXPOSITION 


Co-OPERATISN     OF    TIIK     RAILROADS    OF    THE    SOUTHEAST    IN    TllK    \A'()RK    OE    Hx- 

rosiTiox  r>r  1 1,1)1  xc,  axu  in  toe  Advancement  of  Industrial,  Commercial 
AND  Agricultural  Progress. — CelEhration  of  Railway  Da^-. — Addresses 
Delivered. 


The  success  of  the  Xatidiial  Conservation  Ex])osition,  as  an  enterprise  wortliy 
the  name,  was  in  a  larj^-e  measure  due  to  the  co-()])erati()n  of  the  raih'oads  of  the 
Snutheasl.  The  low  rates  granted  l)y  the  vSoutheastern  Passenger  Association,  the 
])ul)hcitv  gi\en  to  the  exposition  l)y  the  Hues  represented  in  this  association,  the  ex- 
cellent displays  installed  in  the  Land  and  Minerals  luiildings  by  three  of  the  prin- 
ci])al  roads  of  the  South,  the  general  interest  manifested  by  all  railway  oflicials  in 
the  work  of  promotion  and  their  voluntary  efforts  to  aid  in  this  work  whenever 
opportunit\-  oti'ered,  ga\'e  an  imi)etus  to  the  movement  which  could  not  have  Iteen 
furnished  bv  other  sources,  as  well  as  effective  supi)ort  to  the  exposition  manage- 
ment in  the  development  of  its  ])lans. 

The  addresses  deli\-ered  on  Railway  IXay  not  only  showed  the  sjjirit  of  progress 
which  animates  the  leading  railway  officials  of  the  country  in  all  their  dealings  with 
industrial  and  educational  enterprises,  but  a  clear  understanding  of  present  condi- 
tions and  of  the  purjioses  for  which  the  exposition  was  held.  These  papers  make  an 
important  and  interesting  chai)ter  of  this  work,  ^^■ithout  them  the  history  n\  the 
first  exi)osition  of  conservatir>n  would  be  incomjilete.  This  ma_\-  l)e  slated  with 
special  reference  to  the  speech  of  the  late  William  Wilson  Innley,  President  of  the 
Southern  Raihvav  SysteuL  It  was  his  last  public  address — a  message  to  the  whole 
people  from  a  man  who  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
country  served  by  his  road.  The  address  of  President  L.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  on  "Conservation  and  Co-operation,"  is  reproduced  as  clearly 
setting  forth  the  princi])les  which  the  exposition  was  designed  to  teach,  and  conse- 
quently as  an  addition  to  the  educational  features  of  this  review.  Tn  his  address  on 
"The  Railroad  Man — the  Missionary  of  Progress,'"  Mr.  G.  A.  Park,  General  Indus- 
trial Aaent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  showed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
conditions  in,  and  needs  of  the  South,  in  all  lines  of  development,  and  his  statements 
relate  to  matters  of  great  moment  to  present  and  fulure  workers  in  the  upbuilding 
of  this  favored  section.     Following  the  addresses  is  an  article  by  President  Fairfax 
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Harrison,  of  the  Soutlicni  Railway,  successor  to  Mr.  Finley.  Tliis  article,  written 
especially  for  this  work,  relates  to  principles  of  conservation.  U])on  the  application 
of  which  must  depend  the  success  of  all  movements  for  the  uplift  and  development 
of  the  country. 

Railway  Day  at  the  National  Conservation  Exposition,  celehrated  October  21, 
\vas  an  event  in  which  the  exposition  manag"ement  and  the  people  of  Knoxville  were 
glad  to  partici])ate.  The  large  number  of  railroad  men  who  visited  Knoxville  on 
that  day  were  accorded  a  \velcome  as  honored  guests  of  the  city,  as  co-workers  in 
exposition  building  and  as  efticient  promoters  of  Southern  progress. 


RELATION  OF  THE  RAILWAYS  TO  SOUTH- 
EASTERN DEVELOPMENT 


l^.V  W.  \\'.   iMNLl'Y 


It  is  fitliny-  that,  at  tliis  great  Exposition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  further  tlie 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  not  hy  their  witlidrawal  from  use.  l)Ut  throu.uli 
their  economical  development,  a  day  should  be  set  apart  for  the  railways. 

Transjiortation  is  such  an  important  factor  in  present-day  civilization,  and  the 
railwavs  plav  such  a  large  part  in  the  carriage  of  persons  and  property,  that  it  i.s 
impossible  to  conceive  of  any  general  broad  plan  of  conservative  development  that 
does  not  take  account  of  transportation  hy  rail.  We  are  more  especially  interested 
in  the  development  of  our  own  section  and,  at  the  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  Exposition,  I  shall  speak  to  you  briefly  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Railways  to 
Southeastern  Development." 

Owing  to  climatic  and  soil  conditions  and  to  the  distribution  of  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  forests,  minerals,  coal  and  water  powers,  certain  localities  have 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  production  of  certain  commodities.  They  can  produce 
these  commodities  in  larger  (juantities  than  are  demanded  for  local  consumption. 
Profitable  production,  therefore,  is  dependent  upon  ability  to  ha\-e  the  surplus  over 
what  can  be  consumed  locally  carried  to  localities  where  these  commodities  are  in 
demand  and  to  have  other  articles  carried  from  localities  where  they  can  be  produced 
more  advantageously.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  transportation  facilities  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  essential  to  anything  more  than  a  most  rudimentary 
development  of  any  locality,  and  transportation  facilities  are  an  indispensable  fac- 
tor in  all  business. 

We  sometimes  hear  people  talk  alioui  railways  and  their  relations  to  business 
as  if  they  were  something  separate  and  apart,  and  were  not  themselves  business 
enterprises.  In  his  bixik,  "The  lndi\-idual  and  v^ociety,"  Professor  James  Mark 
Baldwin  says : 

"Business  has  to  do  with  the  ])roduction  of,  and  distribuliim  of,  \aluable  things 
— money,  utensils — anything  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  society,  on  which  society 
or  some  individuals  of  it  set  \-alue.  *  *  *  To  produce  such  things  in  response 
to  the  demand  and  to  distrilmte  them  to  those  from  whom  the  demand  comes  is  the 
undertaking  of  business." 


*This    was    the    last    address    delivered    by    Mr.    Finley.    late    President    of   the    Southern   Railway 
Company. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  WILSON  FINLEY 
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In  this.  Professor  I'.aklwin  inchidcs  llic  (lislrihinion  of  ])r(Klucts,  or  transi)orta- 
tion,  under  the  head  of  1)nsiness  in  as  full  sense  as  their  produetion,  and  T  am  satis- 
fied that,  from  whatever  \-ie\\i)nint  we  may  consider  the  railways  of  the  Southeast, 
we  will  hnd  that  rail  transiX)rtation  is  an  essential  part  of  every  husiness  enterprise 
in  the  section.  1  may  even  say  that  it  is  the  most  im]>ortant  sim^'le  factor  in  Int:.- 
iness,  because  distribution  is  essential  to  the  largest  and  most  profitable  develo])nicnt 
of  every  business  enterprise.  Without  transportation  the  market  for  any  commodity 
would  be  limited  to  the  locality  of  its  production.  The  railways  and  other  distribut- 
ing agencies  bring  producers  into  touch  with  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  this 
reason  public  opinion  should  not  sustain  unjust  treatment  of  the  railways  any  more 
than  it  would  sustain  injustice  to  any  other  part  of  the  business  structure  of  the 
Southeast.  The  railways  are  so  intimately  linked  up  with  ex'erv  business  enter- 
l)rise  in  the  Southeast  that  any  injury  inllicted  on  them  will  react  ujjon  the  whole 
body  p<ilitic  just  as  certainly  as  an  injury  to  any  part  of  a  man's  bod\-  will  injure 
the  man. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  future  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the 
Southeastern  States  are  dependent  upon  the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  resources  of  our  section.  For  this  reason,  through  our  State  and  I'ederal 
Covernments,  through  organizations  of  various  kinds,  and  through  fairs  and  expo- 
sitions, we  are  constantly  stri\'ing  to  encourage  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. I  believe  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  individual 
that  the  railways  of  the  Southeast  shall  receive  as  full  measure  of  encouragement 
by  Government  and  by  the  people,  and  shall  be  as  strongly  supported  by  public 
opinion,  as  any  other  business  enteriM'ise.  In  fact,  just  as  the  past  growth  of  our 
section  has  already  been  made  jKissible  by  its  railwa_\'  facilities,  its  future  develoi)- 
ment  is  dependent  upon  the  enlargement  of  those  facilities. 

Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  the  Southeastern  States  in  the  ])ast,  I  believe 
that  it  is  but  tlie  promise  of  what  their  enterprising  and  progressive  people  shall 
accomplish.  As  indicating  the  rate  at  which  these  States  are  ]M-ogressing  in  com- 
parison with  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  I  may  point  out  that,  in  the  nine 
States  of  A'irginia,  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alaliama,  Mississippi,  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  the  United  States  Census  lUireau  reports  that  the  value  of 
farm  property  increased  from  $2,18'),1 14,320  in  1900,  to  $4,4^.1,411,230  in  l')10,  an 
increase  of  103. S  per  cent,  as  compared  with  35. f)  ])er  cent  for  Xew  luigland,  28.1 
|)er  cent  for  the  Middle  ,\tlantic  States,  and  7S  ])er  cent  for  the  Middle  Western 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  \alue  of  all  farm 
crops  in  these  States  increased  from  $5')3,S43,573  in  IS' J'),  to  $1,1'»'*.424,31')  in  VW. 
an  increase  of  $605,580,746,  or  102  per  cent,  a  much  more  rapid  rale  of  growth 
than  is  shown  by  any  other  group  of  the  older  Slates.     The  \-alue  of  manufactures 
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in  these  States  increased  from  $701,560,000  in  18'''',  to  $1,455,'J27,000  in  I'W,  an 
increase  of  $754,871,000,  or  107.7  per  cent. 

Since  these  censns  fi,<2,'nres  were  compiled  the  ,L;'r(>\vth  of  this  section,  so  q'reatlv 
favored  l)v  natnre,  has  continned.  Sontheastern  farmers  are  essentially  |)r()g"res- 
sive.  Thev  are  adopting  the  most  improved  methods,  and  the  figures  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Department  show  that,  making  allowance  for  seasonal  varia- 
tions, the  average  yield  per  acre  of  each  crop  reported  on  by  the  Department  is 
increasing  in  every  Southeastern  State.  In  response  to  the  economic  law  tending  to 
attract  manufacturing-  industries  to  localities  in  which  raw  materials  and  ^wwer 
resources  are  easily  accessible,  the  industrial  development  of  the  Southeast  is  also 

continuing". 

The  past  growth  of  this  section,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  has  been  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  the  facilities  that  have  been  available  for  the  carriage  of  its  surplus  ])rod- 
ucts  to  market.  It  is  a  self-e\-ident  proposition  that,  if  ])ro(luction  shall  increase  and 
facilities  for  trans|:)ortation  shall  not  be  increased,  a  point  will  be  reached  bevond 
which  further  agricultural  and  industrial  development  will  be  hampered  l)y  lack  of 
adecjuate  means  for  carrying  ])roducts  to  market.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  ten 
A'cars  covered  by  the  last  census,  agricultural  and  industrial  production,  as  meas- 
ured bv  the  value  of  products,  more  than  doubled  in  the  Southeastern  States.  The 
relation  between  this  increased  production  and  railway  facilities  is  gra])hically 
shown  bv  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covering  the  ten-vear 
period,  which  show  that  the  freight  traflic  of  the  railways  in  the  territory  south  of 
the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  increased  from  17,0''6,- 
672,680  ton  miles  in  1900  to  33,840,444,295  ton  miles  in  l')10,  or  97.9  per  cent, 
while  in  the  same  period  passenger  traffic  increased  from  1,501,533,47''  passenger 
miles  to  3,223,945,565  passenger  miles,  or  114.7  per  cent.  In  this  period  the  facil- 
ities of  the  railways  of  the  Southeast  were  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  traffic.  The  ability  of  the  railways  to  carry  the  constantl_y  increasing 
products  of  the  section  to  market  has  been  in  great  measure  due  to  a  larger  and  more 
efficient  use  of  their  facilities.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  beyond  which  any  ma- 
chine or  plant  cannot  be  efficiently  operated  and,  if  the  v(4ume  of  traffic  in  the 
Southeast  is  tc)-  continue  to  grow  in  future  years  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  i)ast,  an 
increase  in  railway  facilities  will  be  essential  to  the  satisfactory  marketing  of  the 
products  of  farms,  forests,  mines  and  factories. 

While  in  some  localities  new  railway  constructi(in  will  be  needed,  I  believe  that 
the  most  urgent  need  will  be  in  the  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  existing  railway 
lines  by  the  provision  of  additional  trackage  and  equipment.  In  1900  the  railway 
system  of  the  Southeast,  considered  as  a  whole,  was  substantially  a  single-track 
system.     The  point  has  already  been  reached  wliere  the  commerce  of  the  section 
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can  111)  I(in,i;xT  I)c  handled  mi  sinyie-track  i-ail\vays  and  llie  increased  efficiency  of 
operation  to  which  I  have  referred  has  largely  l)een  made  possible  by  the  construc- 
tion of  second  tracks  on  the  more  congested  parts  of  the  lines  and  1)\-  the  mnltipli- 
cation  of  passing  tracks  and  the  enlargement  of  terminal  vards.  In  the  ten  vears 
from  l')00  to  1*M0  the  length  of  second  track  on  the  railways  of  the  Southeast 
increased  from  2f)4  miles  to  1.740  miles,  or  558.58  per  cent,  (ireat  as  this  ])ercent- 
age  of  increase  is,  it  represents  the  double-tracking  of  relatively  a  small  pro|)or- 
tion  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  Southeast,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison  with  the 
States  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  Illinois,  in  which  there 
were  in  1910,  13,663  miles  of  second  track,  1,993  miles  of  third  track  and  1,364 
miles  of  fourth  track.  A  double-track  railway  is  many  times  as  efficient  as  a  sinele- 
track  railway  and,  if  the  producers  of  the  Southeast  are  not  to  be  at  a  di.sadvan- 
tage,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  sections,  in  the  marketing  of  their  jjriHlucts, 
the  work  of  double-track  construction  must  continue. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  railways  of  the  Southeast,  as  business 
institutions,  may  well  be  considered ;  that  is,  in  their  relation  to  other  lines  of  business 
through  their  purchasing  and  wage-paying  power.  They  are  very  large  users  of 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  materials  and  supplies.  Great  industries,  such  as  those 
of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel,  building  cars  and  locomotives,  lumbering  and  coal 
mining,  are  largely  dependent  upon  railways  for  their  prosperity.  The  employees 
of  a  railway  being  distributed  all  along  its  lines,  railway  wages  are  iKiid  in  every 
community  and  (|uickly  find  their  way  into  tlie  local  channels  of  trade,  benefiting 
every  line  of  business.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  true  in  the  Southeastern  States 
is  indicated  by  the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  show- 
that  the  wage  payment,  of  railways  in  this  section  amounted,  in  the  \ear  ended  June 
30,  1910,  to  $132,954,744,  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  99.4  per  cent  and,  if  figures 
for  the  entire  section  for  later  years  were  availalile,  they  would  show  still  further 
large  increases. 

Another  aspect  of  the  relations  of  the  railways  to  the  public  is  in  their  owner- 
ship. Contrary  to  an  opinion  that  seems  to  be  quite  prevalent,  ownership  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  is  very  widely  distrilmted  and  is,  to  a  very  consid- 
able  extent,  in  the  hands  of  people  of  relatively  small  means.  I'.y  wa\-  of  illustra- 
tion, I  may  say  that  there  are  7,544  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  of  the  railwa\- 
company  that  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and  that,  of  this  number,  ?SA2  own 
less  than  fifty-one  shares  each.  The  bonds  of  railway  companies,  in  addition  to 
being  held  as  investmeiits  by  indi\-i(luals  and  trustees  of  estates,  are  very  largely 
held  by  insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  and  the  trustees  of  colleges  and  sim- 
ilar institutions,  so  that  practically  every  holder  ot  an  insurance  policw  most  sav- 
ings bank  depositors,  and  many  others  are  directly  interested   in   the  maintenance 
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of  railway  credit  even  thous^h  they  may  never  personally  have  owned  a  railway  l)ond 
or  a  share  of  railway  stock. 

Thus  we  see  that  strong-  and  prosperous  railways,  ahle  to  expand  their  facil- 
ities, are  essential  to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Southeast  and  that  there  is 
every  reason  whv  the  people  of  this  section  should  lie  interested  in  them  as  bus- 
iness institutions.  It  is  e(|ually  true  that  the  railways  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  Southeastern  people,  for  growing  and  prosperous  communities  along  their 
lines  are  essential  to  their  successful  and  profitable  oiieration.  Taking  this  view  of 
their  interest  in  the  territory  traversed  by  their  lines,  the  railways  of  the  Southeast 
are  carrying  on  a  very  comprehensive  work  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial 
development  of  this  section  and  for  aiding  in  the  successful  marketing  of  the 
products  of  farms,  orchards,  and  gardens  along  their  lines.  All  of  this  work  is 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  co-operation. 

This  great  Exposition,  drawing  together  examples  of  the  best  products  of  the 
Southeast,  is  an  inspiration  to  every  one  who  visits  it.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
co-operative  spirit  in  which,  for  the  general  good,  the  most  successful  producers 
are  showing  what  the  i)rogressi\'e  people  of  this  section  can  do  on  their  farms  and 
in  their  factories.  Its  educational  value  will  be  seen  in  an  elewalion  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  standards.  It  shows  to  the  world  what  this  section  has  to  otTer  to 
the  farmer,  to  the  manufacturer,  and  to  everyone  who  is  seeking  to  better  his  con- 
dition. It  marks  a  forward  ste])  in  the  develoiiment  of  the  Southeast.  The  public- 
spirited  citizens  of  Knoxville,  who,  liy  their  financial  support  and  their  untiring 
labors,  have  made  this  Exposition  the  success  that  it  is,  have  done  a  great  thing, 
not  only  for  Knoxville,  but  for  our  entire  Southeastern  section,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
I  voice  the  sentiments  of  every  one  who  has  gathered  here  on  "Railway  Day"  when 
I  express  our  highest  appreciation  of  their  public-spirited  w^ork. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  CO-OPERATION 


I'.v  L.  I{.  Johnson.* 
Mr.  Cliairnian.  Ladies  and  (k-iitlciiR-n :  I  want  to  express  my  hiL;li  aijprecialion 
for  the  pleasure  of  l)ein.^-  with  you  on  this  occasion,  and  takini;-  part — co-operating 
^in  such  a  lauda])le  enterprise  as  your  1.^-reat  National  Conservation  l\\posUion. 
The  nation  at  larj^-e,  and  especially  the  South,  will  ai)])lau(l  your  efTorts,  and  wel- 
come the  outcome  of  this  great  display  of  our  energies  and  progress,  and  the  stim- 
ulus that  it  will  give  to  our  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  invited  to  co-o])erate  and  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  movements, 
"National  in  aim'";  "National   in  Scoi^e"  with  "ideas  behind  them." 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  has  installed  its  exhibits  U])on  your  grounds, 
as  is  done  in  all  moxements  of  kindred  character,  whenex-er  practical,  thus  giving 
concrete  exidence  of  its  sym])athy  ami  co-operation. 

The  subject  chosen  for  this  address  is  conservation  and  co-oj^eration. 
True  conservation  is,  of  necessity,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  and  active  co- 
operation  (^f   all    the   diversified   agencies  operating  upon,  and  with,  that  which  is 
found  necessary  to  be  conserved. 

The  idea  has  somehow  become  prevalent,  more  or  less,  in  the  pul)lic  mind  that 
Conservation  refers  only  to  our  natural  resources — the  bounties  of  Dame   Nature 

such  as  soil,  water,  forests,  coal  and  such  like  original  creations. 

1  think  the  subject  has  a  broader  meaning,  and  rightfully  embraces  many  other 
things  that  pertain  to  the  hajipiness  and  general  welfare  of  mankind,  such  as 
health,  education,  culture,  and  kindred  topics,  which,  however,  I  will  not  now  un- 
dertake to  discuss. 

To  begin  with,  true  Conservation  does  not  mean,  as  Gregory  says  in  that  admir- 
able book,  "Checking  the  Waste,"  "the  locking  up  of  the  resources,  nor  a  hindrance 
to  real  i)rogress  in  any  direction."     "It  means  only  wise,  careful  use." 

I  want  to  go  further  and  say  that  true  Conservation,  to  the  practical  mind  of 
today,  means  not  only  a  "wise  careful  use"  of  these  things  that  Ixiunteous  Nature 
has  provided,  but  also  includes  many  of  the  tilings  which  enterprise  and  skill  of 
man  have  developed  and  established  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  uses  of 
the  human  race,  and  which  have  already  become  almost  as  indisjiensable  to  human 
welfare  as  many  of  the  natural  elements. 

A  civilized  nation's  assets,  from  a  material  standpoint,  do  not  in  this  day  of 
advancement,  consist   solely  of  those  things,  in  their  natural  state,  which  exist  un- 

*President  of  tlie  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Company.  Address  delivered  at  the  Exposition  .Audi- 
torium on  Railway  Day,  October  21st,  1913. 
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dcr  and  ii])()n   the  surface  of  the  earth,   such  as  forests,  soil,  water,  minerals,  etc. 

Some  1)1  the  thiiiL^s  that  man  has  jjroiluced  ha\'e  hecnnie  ijiiasi  natural  resources 
— assets  of  the  nation — one  (if  wliich  is  nur  \-ast  system  of  land  transi)ortation — 
our  246,000  miles  of  railroads,  in  whicli  ihe  L'nitcd  States  leads  the  world,  having 
36,000  more  miles  than   all  the  railroads  of  Europe! 

\\'e  maintain  that  this  is  one  of  America's  o-reatest  resources,  and  nuist  and  will 
he  intelligently  taken  care  of  and  conserved  hy  and  with  the  full  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  our  whole  people,  under  wise,  fair  and  wliolesome  laws,  hnth  State  and 
National,  as  to  rates  of  traffic  and  other  control. 

That  Railroads  are  a  great  National   asset,  T  need  hardly  stop  to  argue. 

Mr.  h^-ank  A.  Fetter,  PH.D.,  L.  L.  D..  of  Princet(in  University,  says:  "This 
nation  in  time  to  come  must  engage  in  active  commercial  coni|)etition  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  nuist  mrumfacture  and  sell  against  nther  nations.  Railway 
rates  will  enter  as  an  imixirtant  factor  into  that  competition.  (lermany  rmd  France 
today  use  their  railroads  to  assist  the  home  manufacturer  as  against  his  foreign 
competitor,  just  as  the  veins  and  arteries  are  the  great  highways  of  the  bodv,  con- 
veying the  lifehlood  to  all  parts  of  it,  so  railways  carry  the  Commercial  lifeblood 
of  this  Nation,  in  rapid  distrilmtion  throughout  all  ])arts  of  our  countrv,  and  any 
hasty,  ill-considered  legislation,  or  other  unwise  and  uniust  interference  with  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  is  a  menace  to  the  ])rogress  and  ad\'ancement  of  the  coun- 
try. France  saw  and  realized  what  an  asset  railroads  would  lie,  and  her  Govern- 
ment worked  out  a  complete  system  and  comprehensive  plan  of  routes,  and  then 
furnished  more  than  half  the  necessary  cajiital  for  the  entire  cost,  resulting,  how- 
ever, in  a  complicated  mixture  of  Government  and  priwite  ownership. 

Our  good  neighbor,  Canada,  sees  this  imi)ortance,  and  next  year  "ijromises  to 
see  in  o]UM-ation  from  ocean  to  ocean  two  new  Canadian  railways. "'  "This  early 
comi)letion  has  been  made  possible  by  the  recent  success  of  the  two  roads  in  secur- 
ing subsidies  and  lorms  from  the  Go\'ernment  exceeding  in  amount  $30,000,000!" 
In  June  "the  Canadian  Government  voted  the  Canadian  Northern  a  subsidy  of 
$15,640,000,  in  return  for  which  it  \yas  to  receive  $7,000,000  stock  as  an  invest- 
ment." "Apart  from  this,  subsidies  to  the  Canadian  Northern  and  affiliated  com- 
panies exceed  $120,000,000!" 

^^'hile  the  American  railroads  are  not  asking  for  government  loans  and  sub- 
sidies, this  is  cited  to  show  the  esteem  in  which  our  intelligent  neighbor  holds  this 
great  National  asset,  and  what  a  liberal  co-operative  s|)irit  makes  possible! 

I  ho|)e  that  it  will  be  definitely  understood  that  our  railroads  now  built  and  run- 
ning do  nut  now,  and  never  will,  ask  for  subsidies,  nor  will  the  railroads  now  con- 
templated ever  de])end  u])on  outside  Government  aid  in  their  construction  or  main- 
tenance. 
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What  we  do  ask,  however,  and  what  we  expect  tlie  enHghtened  pubHc  sentiment 
of  this  nation  to  give  us,  is  fair,  equitable  legislation,  <m  the  part  of  Congress  and 
the  different  State  Legislatures,  based  upon  a  full,  broad,  comprehension  of  exist- 
ing conditions,  without  discrimination,  favoral)le  or  unfavorable,  coupled  with  an 
equitable  administration  of  such  leg-islation,  in  that  broad  spirit  of  common  sense 
Co-operation  for  the  Public  welfare — this  is  all  we  ask  and  this  is  all  that  public 
sentiment  will  demand ! 

I  desire  to  pause  in  this  particular  i^art  of  this  discussion  to  assure  you,  Mr. 
President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  the  other  branch  of  this  vast  sul)ject.  One  writer  says  that  National 
natural  resource  conservation  is  the  greatest  question  before  the  American  people. 
I  do'  not  minimize  it,  T  rather  magnify  it. 

It  is  fully  comprehended  that  by  wilful  National  waste  may  come  woeful  Na- 
tional want.  "The  land  of  promise,  once  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  with  forests 
of  cedar,  fir  and  oak;  its  treasures  of  wheat,  barley,  oil  and  fruits,  is  now  almost  a 
desolate  waste.  So  has  old  China  in  ages  gone  by,  through  ignorant,  prodigal  mis- 
use lost  her  natural  liounties,  and  has  her  periodical  famines. 

Rome  once  levied  a  princely  tribute  from  Sicily — called  the  granary  of  Europe 
— of  twelve  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  each  year.  She  stood  this  drain,  and  still 
prospered  and  built  cities,  but  this  same  story  of  National  waste  made  her  soil 
practically  barren,  and  her  peo])le  national  suppliants. 

So  I  urge  that  this  work  lie  prosecuted  with  vigor,  zeal  and  intelligence,  until 
our  whole  people  realize  that  Nature  exacts  implicit  obedience  to  her  inexorable 
laws,  and  never  fails  to  impose  the  full  penalty  for  their  violation. 

And  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all  the  railroad  corporations,  and  certainly  for 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  system,  when  I  say  that  we  will  give  full  counsel  and 
aid  in  every  legitimate  way  in  a  hearty  Co-operation  with  National  Conservation. 

Other  Nations  have  seen  and  profited  by  the  history  of  Palestine.  China  and 
Sicily.  France  had,  near  the  coast,  a  large  and  increasing  sand  dune  waste,  and 
as  far  back  as  1793  the  Government  began  the  planting  of  an  adapted  variety  of 
l)ine,  bv  which  to  check  the  spread  of  sand.  Today  275,000  acres  are  in  fine  forest 
with  a  value  of  $10,000,000  as  land. 

In  the  interior  of  France  was  a  sandy  marsh,  as  valueless  as  our  Death  Valley. 
The  Government,  with  the  co-operation  of  individuals,  changed  2,000,000  acres  of 
this  marsh  into  a  forest  now  valued  at  $100,000,000. 

Germany  has  her  regular  tree  planting  days,  in  which  all  the  people  take  part. 
This  is  full  co-operation,  not  only  among  the  people,  but  through  and  with  the  laws 
of  Nature. 
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So  let  us  foster  and  enlai\^-e  upon  our  Arbor  Day,  plant  tree  after  tree,  trans- 
form our  waste  i)laces,  and  eheck  this  ruthless  destruction  of  what  God  has  so 
hounleously  bestowed  up()n  us. 

The  Railroads  stand  ready  and  williui^-  to  co-operate  in  all  such  movements. 

1  want  to  speak  more  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  transportation  re- 
source and  asset,  and  its  non-destruction,  at  least,  l)y  hasty  and  sometimes  hostile 

legislation. 

It  is  taken  for  oranted  that  nobody  in  our  day  would  like  to  see  the  railroads 
destroyed.  We  all  like  to  live,  at  least,  in  comfortable  ])roximity  to  some  line  of 
transportation. 

Every  State  seeking  settlers  advertises  among  its  chief  attractions  its  "unpar- 
alleled railroad  facilities." 

Towns  and  cities  do  the  same;  to  read  some  of  those  attractive  advertisements 
we  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  every  city  and  town  in  America  is  a  railroad 
center. 

Look  at  our  own  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields— among  this  coun- 
trv's  o-reatest  natural  resources — and  of  what  value  would  they  lie  without  ade- 
(juate  transportation  ? 

Now  then,  railroads  arc  among  our  most  valuable  resources,  big  assets.  One 
writer  says  that  there  are  over  a  thousand  million  dollars  invested  in  lines  and 
terminals,  which  is  probably  below  the  mark — are  they  worth  conserving?  To 
say  the  least  of  it,  thev  should  not  be  strangled,  maimed,  and  sometimes  killed  by 
misguided  legislation,  in  the  way  of  rate  laws. 

^^'hen  you  come  to  think  of  it.  who  owns  the  railroads? 

The  stockholders  are  the  partners  and  owners,  the  bond-holder  is  the  creditor. 
So  it  is  the  iwlicy  of  up  to  date  railroad  management  to  have  stock  well  distrib- 
uted amongst  the  general  public — the  people — and  also  to  have  as  small  a  bonded 
indebtedness  as  possible. 

A  writer  in  the  Literary  Digest,  in  giving  a  list  of  ten  roads,  says:  "Interest 
must  be  i)aid,  provided  solvency  is  to  continue."  Dividends,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
pend upon  the  earning  power  of  the  road,  and  the  rights  of  the  stockholder.  Of  these 
ten  roads,  the  Pennsvlvania  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  with  only  30  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  70  per  cent,  stock;  next  comes  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  with  47  ])er 
cent,  bonds  and  33  per  cent,  stock.  This  writer  continues.  sa_\-ing  that  a  large 
amount  of  stock  and  small  amount  of  ixuids  make  the  safe  and  strong  corporation. 
This  is,  of  course,  obvious,  but  the  point  liere  stressed  is  this,  the  owner-stock- 
holder must  and  should,  in  justice  and  t'airness.  have  a  stjuare  deal  and  get  fair 
return  for  his  money. 
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Indiscriiniiiate  rate  leg'islatiou  jeopardizes  this,  makes  capital  shy,  and  retards 
further  raih-oad  Imilding,  to  a  great  extent.  That  America  is  not  today  Intilding 
the  raih'oads  that  we  ought  to  have,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  want,  is  prov- 
en by  this  startling  fact. 

The  New  York  Times  Annalist  says : 

"As  to  relative  increase,  however,  it  appears  that  during  five  years  our  showing 
was  onlv  7.3  per  cent,  of  increase,  while  the  increase  for  the  whole  world  was  10.5 
per  cent.  Asia  increased  15.9  per  cent.,  and  Africa  3>7.3  per  cent."  Of  course, 
I  take  it  that  new  countries,  in  which  railroads  are  matters  of  quite  recent  years 
naturallv  make  the  better  showing,  but  we  all  know  that  in  our  own  countrv  there 
are  manv  places  that  might  be  as  "new"  as  Africa,  so  far  as  railroads  are  con- 
cerned. Here  is  food  for  thought:  Is  capital  afraid  to  build  roads?  Is  our 
Money  afraid  of  our  lazvs.''     Laws  that  arc  now,  and  some  that  ///(/\'  be? 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  has  7,300  st(ickholders — owners  of  that  valuable 
property.  The  par  value  of  the  present  share  capital  is  $126,304,000.  39  per 
cent,  of  these  shareholders  are  women,  there  are  11  educational  bodies  holding 
366  shares,  5  charitable  and  benevolent  institutifms  holding  86  shares,  2  church 
trustees  holding  70  shares,  and  one  hosjiital  holding  25  shares.  Are  not  these 
thousands  of  men  and  women — our  citizens — and  these  institutions,  who  have  in- 
vested all  these  millions,  worthv  of  due  consideration  in  the  commercial  world? 
Should  such  a  widespread  interest  as  this  National  Asset  be  constantlv  in  dread  of 
death-dealing  legislation  ? 

We  are  not  complaining,  and  never  will  complain  of  that  proper  Governmental 
control  which  the  nature  of  land  transportation,  from  its  quasi  ])ublic  nature,  must 
e.xpect.  We  say,  as  said  the  late  Mr.  Spencer:  "Strengthen  the  laws  in  condemna- 
tion of  re])ates,  secret  devices  and  unjust  discriminations  to  anv  extent  possible, 
and  ])rovide,  if  such  further  provision  still  be  necessary,  for  the  |)ron)pt  arraignment 
and  ])rosecution  of  all  offenders  of  the  law  in  the  duly  constituted  courts  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  unsparing"  punishment  of  those  who  mav  be  found  guilty.  If 
there  are  such  oft"enders  in  the  railway  fraternitv,  their  oft'enses  should  be  ex- 
posed and  punished.  Ikit  it  is  un-American  and  unfair,  not  to  say  outrageous,  be- 
cause it  is  alleged  there  are  such,  that  every  manager,  and  e\'ery  president  and 
director  shall  ])e  subject  to  indiscriminate  pu])lic  condemnation,  and  that  innocent 
investors  shall  ha\'e  their  property  jeopardized,  and  their  rights  infringed,  Ix^cause 
those  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  the  law  is  entrusted  fail  to  find  the  oft'ender  and 
])unish  him."  To  show  you  that  i)eople  with  money  to  invest  are  not  falling  over 
themselves  to  bu}-  railroad  stock,  I  quote  from  the  Digest,  as  follows: 

"A  prospective  investor,  having  forty  thousand  dollars  at  his  disposal,  asked  to 
be  advised  as  to  the  best  place  t(i  put  it.      lie  was  told  that  'from  preferred  rail- 
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road  stdcks  it  was  inipnssil)le  to  secure  as  larg-e  a  yield  as  from  inrlustrials.'  "  Xow. 
in  order  to  remedy  an  exdl,  or  cure  a  disease,  first  dia.^nose  the  case,  discover  the 
cause,  then  apply  the  jiroper  remedy.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinit)n  that  indiscrim- 
inate, haphazard,  sometimes  malicious  rate  legislation — passenger  and  freight — is 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  frightening  prospective  investors  from  huying 
railroad  securities. 

Rate  making  is  a  difficult  task.  Xolxidy  knows  ])elter  tlian  the  traffic  expert 
how  hard  it  is  to  properly  adjust  those  matters. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said: 

"The  importance  of  the  question  cannot  be  overestimated.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  railroad  propert)- ;  millions  of  passengers,  as  well  as  billions  of  tons 
of  freight,  are  mo\-ed  each  year  by  the  railroad  companies,  and  this  transportation 
is  carried  on  by  a  nuiltitude  of  corporations  working  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  subjected  to  varying  and  diverse  conditions."  167  U.  S.  494.  "The 
railroads  manufacture  a  certain  commodity  called  transportation,  which  they  sell  at 
the  market  price.  They  are,  after  all,  pri\-ate  enterprises  of  a  semi-public  nature, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  their  investments  the  same  as  every  olher 
business." 

We  contend  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  state  of  feeling  existing  between 
the  great  public — the  Ijody  of  our  people — and  railroad  managements  heretofore: 
and  without  speculating  as  to  any  of  the  causes  heretofore  existing  by  and  through 
which  there  were,  possibly,  nuitual  misunderstandings — in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  vast  majority  of  railroad  corporations,  if  not  all,  but  certainl_\-  the  Norfolk  and 
Western,  only  asks  or  expects,  as  quoted  al)ove,  to  be  treated  with  the  same  eijuity 
and  justice  as  is  meted  out  to  those  engaged  in  any  other  business. 

We  want  to  co-operate  with  the  whole  people,  we  want  their  good  will  and  sym- 
pathy, and  we  ho])e  to  be  able  to  show  that  we  deserve  this. 

Iv|uitable  rates  are  the  lifeblood  of  railroads,  as  everybodA-  knows.  While  rate 
making,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  most  technical  and  difficult  task,  re(|uiring  \-ast  skill  and 
experience,  yet  it  seems,  sometimes,  that  flat-fist  rales  are  framed  into  law,  with- 
out that  due  consideration  and  courtesy  that  would  be  accorded  to  such  vast  inter- 
ests, and  huge  amounts  of  capital  engaged  in  any  other  lawful  business.  I  say  law- 
ful business  advisedly,  for  it  sometimes  seems  that  we  of  the  railroads  are  consid- 
ered the  outlaws  and  pariahs  of  commercial  societ\-. 

r.ut  1  am  compelled  to  think  from  my  obserxation  and  experience  that  a  new- 
era  of  mutual  confidence  and  co-operation  is  dawning,  in  all  fields  of  business  life 
and  activity. 

The  National  Treasury  has  confidence  in  the  banks  lo  ])lace  large  sums  of  monev 
for  co-operation  in  the  movement  of  croi)s.     This  is  a  good  omen — it  is  an  index 
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to  a  more  universal,  non-partisan,  unprejudiced,  "getting  closer  together"  with  the 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

\Mien  the  American  people  see  and  understand  they  will  always  act  fairly,  and 
with  due  consideration  for  all  interests  involved. 

A  prominent  writer  on  railroad  matters  says: 

"As  matters  now  stand,  under  our  law,  the  husiness  of  railroading  has  in  a 
large  measure  ceased  to  be  private,  and  has  become  open  and  public."  What  more 
can  be  asked? 

Government  is  in  sui)rcnic  control,  without  the  responsibility  of  management, 
and  without  the  risk  of  opprobrium  from  any  ultimate  failure. 

The  demagogue  takes  advantage  of  this  condition  of  things  to  oppress  our  na- 
tion's greatest  asset,  with  the  view  of  making  himself  solid  with  his  less  in- 
formed constituency,  thus  supplanting  economics  with  politics  of  the  worst  hue. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  in  his  "Economics,"  says: 

"The  value  of  money  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  a  unit 
of  monev  will  purchase.  It  varies  inversely  as  the  general  level  of  prices.  If  gen- 
eral prices  are  high,  a  given  amount  of  products  or  services  will  cost  a  great 
many  dollars." 

We  realize  that  prevailing  prices  for  everything  used  by  man  are  high,  and 
so  the  chief  topic  of  present  economics  is  the  "high  cost  of  living."  Unfortunate- 
1\-,  this  increased  cost  does  not  stop  with  family  life.  Railroads  feel  it,  and  realize 
it  in  every  department.  Unceasing  and  insistent  demands  are  made  upon  the  rail- 
ways for  more  expensive  outlays  in  increased  facilities  of  every  description,  better 
stations,  with  high  cost  conditions;  safer  equipment  in  roadbed  and  rolling  stock; 
more  safety  and  conveniences  for  the  traveling  and  shipping  public ;  demands  for 
higher  wages  of  employes ;  and  large  outlays  of  divers  character,  to  meet  the  rigid 
requirements  as  laid  down  l\v  the  various  laws  enacted  by  Congress  and  the  State 
Leeislatures ;  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  various 
State  Railroad  Commissions. 

All  this  is  coupled  with  an  unceasing  effort  to  continuallv  lower  the  rates  for 
carrying  freight  and  passengers.  This  course  cannot  be  indefinitely  pursued 
without  causing  great  detriment  to  transportation  lines,  the  final  result  of  which 
will  be,  if  ruthlessly  persisted  in,  a  j^ractical  confiscation  and  ultimate  destruction 
of  all  railroad  interests. 

To  meet  these  demands,  and  all  other  reasonable  requirements  and  conditions, 
ihe  roads  should  be  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  reasonably,  to  a  point  where 
their  income  will  be  sufficient,  at  least  in  a  measure,  to  meet  these  demands  and 
to  maintain  the  property  and  still  give  to  the  stockholder  a  fair  and  just  return 
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for  his  money  invested.  This,  we  contend,  is  right,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to 
the   T'nblic   for  a    fair-minded  consideration  of  conditinns  as  ihev  n(i\v  exist. 

(  )f  course,  im])r()vements  and  betterments  tend  to  enhance  the  \alue  of  railroad 
property,  even  thongii  adding  materially  to  its  cost.  The  Commerce  Commission, 
recognizing  that  cost  is  increased,  savs; 

"The  value  of  the  propertv  which  the  company  is  using  for  tlie  ])ul)lic  benefit 
has  been  enhanced,  and  this  justifies  it  in  demanding  from  the  public  a  greater  re- 
turn than  formerlv." 

"It  is  un(|uestionably  a  fact,"  as  was  stated  in  an  address  I)efore  the  Grain  Deal- 
ers' National  Association,  at  Norfolk,  A'a.,  on  October  1,  1''12,  bv  vour  jjresent 
speaker,  "that  whether  the  railroads  of  this  countrv  will  l)e  ])ermilted  to  enjoy  a 
jjroper  revenue,  will  be  dependent  upon  the  good  sense  and  fair  judgment  of  tlie 
business  men  of  this  countrv.  The}'  are  the  people  who.  in  the  first  instance,  pay 
the  rates,  and  it  is  at  their  instance  and  as  the  result  of  litigation  instigated  by 
them,  that  the  usual  attack  is  made." 

The  Financial  Chronicle  of  September  6th  savs: 

"That  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  continue  to  do  an  increasing  business, 
but  without  drawing  anv  additional  profits,  b)'  reason  of  that  fact."  The  roads  in 
fact,  are  doing  a  larger  business  than  ever  before,  but  their  net  income  is  dimin- 
ishing— the  fundamental  cause  being  the  rising  cost  of  oi)erations.  It  is  several 
years  since  the  rise  in  expenses  began,  Init  it  has  remained  ])crsistent  ever  since, 
and  is  now  gaining  very  rapid  momentum,  so  that  a  stage  has  been  reached  which 
furnishes  occasion  for  the  deepest  solicitude.  "]\Ieanwhile  additional  btirdens  are 
being  assumed  by  the  roads  in  providing  new  capital  for  betterments."  (See 
Literary  Digest,  Sept.  20th,  1913.) 

In  the  near  future  there  will  be  great  demands  on  capital  by  the  railroads.  In 
the  Digest  of  October  1 1th,  1''13,  wefind:  "Within  the  same  ])eriod — 5  vears — 
steam  railroad  securities  to  the  amount  of  One  llillion  Dollars  will  mature,  while 
for  new  work  on  railroads,  in  l)ettermenls  and  extension, — there  will  be  a  call  for 
about  three  billion  more." 

"It  certaiidy  cannot  be  secured  for  the  railroads  until  there  be  some  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  ]>ublic  and  the  Legislatures,  State  and  .X.ntional,  to\\;ird  the 
railroad  companies.  But  it  must  be  obtained  or  else  there  will  be  gre.at  danger  that 
business  will  be  stagnated;  there  will  be  a  congestion  of  traffic." 

Again,  we  appeal  to  the  ])eo])le  in  confidence.  These  transportation  lines,  as  na- 
tional assets,  should  have  a  fair  oi)i)ortunily  to  live.  We  contend  that  rates  must  in- 
crease in  order  to  meet  inexorable  demands,  secure  capital  for  future  use,  and  to 
preserve  the  life  and  usetulness  of  these  powerful  engines  of  Commercial  Success 
and  Sui)remacy  of  this  Nation.  ■ 
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"For  the  key  to  the  gates  of  commerce  the  mighty  raih-oads  hold; 
E'en  at  this  hour,  one-haH'  their  power  midreamed  of  is  untold. 
Today,  o'er  each  mighty  river,  prairie,  and  mountain  crag, 
Great  engines  dash  and  whirl  and  flash,  and  precious  hurdens  drag." 


THE  RAILROAD  MAN-THE  MISSIONARY 

OF  PROGRESS 


r.v  G.  A.   1'akk.* 


On  account  of  very  important  railroad  matters  re(|uiring-  the  ])ersonal  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Milton  H.  Smith,  President  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  he 
was  unable  to  accept  the  very  courteous  invitation  extended  to  him  hy  ]\Ir.  T.  A. 
Wright,  President  of  this  splendid  exposition,  to  be  present  and  address  the  rail- 
road men  today,  designated  as  "Railroad  Day." 

I  sympathize  with  you  and  share  your  (lisa])i)oinlment  in  not  having  Mr. 
Smith  present.  There  are  few  men  equipped  with  his  knowledge  and  experience 
along  all  lines  of  railway  construction,  maintenance  and  o])eration ;  few  still  share 
his  prophetic  vision  which  enters  the  realms  of  the  unseen  future  and  discerns 
possibilities  of  great  value  to  the  interests  which  he  represents,  and  there  are  few 
comparable  to  him  in  forming  plans,  which,  under  his  inspired  leadership,  mature 
inestimable  benefits  to  the  great  Southland. 

I  am  honored  in  being  selected  and  am  here  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  which,  with  others,  penetrates  this  rich  section 
whose  resources  are  so  graphically  displa_\-ed  in  this,  the  first  exposition  in  history, 
to  publicly  preach  conservation  of  our  resources,  a  region  prolific  with  present 
developments  and  pregnant  with  illimitable  opportunities  along  all  lines  of  activitv 
— social,  educational,  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural. 

Few  of  us  here  assembled  have  the  same  official  designation  inscribed  ui)on  the 
pay  rolls,  yet  the  phrase,  "railroad  man,"  includes  us  all  in  the  common  bond  of 
railroad  brotherhood.  All  mankind  may  lie  properly  divided  into  three  classes — 
the  tradesmen,  professional  men  and  railrt)ad  men.  Our  students  of  nice  distinc- 
tions have  not  been  able  to  further  classif}-  us. 

\\'e  have  created  a  new  profession,  numbering  seventeen  hundred  thous;ind 
members,  who  annually  draw  a  billion  and  a  (|uarter  dollars  in  wages — and  most 
of  us  spend  it  as  promptly  as  we  receive  it.  In  collateral  industries,  such  as  car 
and  locomotive  shops,  foundries,  paint  shops  and  manufacturers  of  steel,  lumber, 
iron,  etc.,  there  are  a  million  and  a  half  men  whose  annual  wages  amount  to  nearly 
a  billion  dollars. 

When  we  realize  that  the  railroads"  fuel  bill  is  a  (juarter  of  a  billion  a  year; 
that  they  pay  out  over  a  hundred  million  dollars  annuall}-  in  taxes  and  operate  a 


*General    Immigration   and    Industrial    Agent,  Louisville  &   Nasliville  Railroad.     Address  delivered 
on    "Railroad    Day,"    National    Conservation    Exposition. 
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(|uarter  of  a  iiiillidii  miles  of  track,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  their  ramilications, 
and  it  is  not  an  extravagant  statement  to  say  that  frnm  one-liflh  to  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is,  directly  or  inthrectly,  dependent 
upon  the  railroads  for  their  very  existence. 

All  of  you  may  not  I)e  informed  of  the  character  of  work  that  the  railroads 
extend  to  the  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  live  stock  interests;  therefore,  it  uvdv 
not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  some  of  the  constructive  and  conservation  efforts  of 
the  organized  bureaus  of  railroads  for  the  territories  traversed  bv  their  rails. 

Trained  specialists  and  experts  have  been  selected,  possessing  qualifications  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  those  industries.  Mere  intellectual  attainments,  or  the 
extent  of  the  experts'  knowledge,  do  not  suffice.  Thev  are  sup])osed  to  have  tact 
and  good  sense,  a  good  education,  experience,  i)ractical  knowledge,  ability  to  organ- 
ize, leadership  and  personality  to  create  enthusiasm  and  interest.  ///;/.s7  jiot  be  afraid 
to  demonstrate  the  work  they  teach  and  /;/;/,s-/  he  in  s\'m])at]i\-  with  all  of  their  ])rol)- 
lems.  Tliey  are,  of  necessity,  agronomists,  horticulturalists,  entomologists,  i)lant 
pathologists,  l)otanists,  chemists,  agrostologists,  animal  husbandmen,  dairy  experts 
and  other  kindred  sciences  which  relate  to  manufacturing,  agricultural  and  live 
stock  interests,  and  must  be  conversant  with  marketing  problems  so  as  to  best  serve 
those  interests. 

This  character  of  work  re(|uires  for  its  success  high  ideals,  with  no-  selfish 
moti\-es.  and  the  instilling  in  the  minds  of  those  thev  serve  a  united  purpose  for  the 
betterment  of  the  individual,  the  manufacturer  and  the  surrounding  section  and,  of 
course,  all  interests  and  people  should,  necessarilv.  work  harmoniously  together  to 
insure  the  greatest  resultant  good. 

This  is  a  co-operative  age  and  the  development  work  of  the  railroads  is  along 
conservation  lines  of  all  kinds  as  well  as  constructive  lines  that  make  for  future 
progress,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  today  business  men,  bankers,  commercial 
organizations,  agricultural  associations,  fruit  and  trucking  associations  and  rail- 
roads co-operating  one  with  the  other  in  their  efforts  to  best  conserve  and  best  pre- 
serve the  soil  which  nature  has  given  to  us  and  which  should  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  possession  ever  committed  to  man.  It  can  never  be  duplicated,  and  yet  we 
are  racking  and  impoverishing  it  exactly  as  we  are  felling  the  forests  and  rifling 
the  mines. 

A  prosperous  territory  always  makes  a  prosperous  railroad.  It  is.  therefore, 
not  surprising  that  this  new  dispensation  makes  the  railroads  missionaries  to  per- 
form this  public,  patriotic  service  to  the  country — a  welfare  to  humanity. 

Few  of  us  comprehend  the  available  wealth  and  advantages  that  man  is  pos- 
sessed of,  let  alone  grasping  the  problems  of  conserving  the  resources  and  prevent- 
ing the  wasting  that  can  never  be  restored.      These    resources   are    derived    from 
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four  sources,  viz.:  the  water,  the  mine,  the  forest  and  the  soil.  From  them  we 
receive  every  blessing  and  the  essentials  that  sustain  life. 

In  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  Book,  entitled  "Highways  of  Progress,"  it  is  estimated 
that  5  a  of  the  food  products  are  obtained  from  the  water. 

From  the  forest  there  is  consumed  annually  three  or  four  times  more  timber 
than  is  restored  to  the  forest  growth.  Some  varieties,  in  general  use  at  the  present 
day,  will  be  exhausted  within  a  decade.  Other  varieties,  unless  reforested,  the  end 
will  be  reached  before  the  completion  of  the  present  century. 

The  products  of  the  mines  can  only  be  used  once  and  when  the  iron  and  coal 
shall  have  been  removed,  they  cannot  be  restored  and  the  industrial  civilization  that 
is  dependent  and  built  upon  them  must  necessarily  suiter  as  their  scarcity  becomes 
felt.  The  available  supply  of  coal  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  close  of  this 
century,  yet  this  priceless  resource  has  had  but  little  thought  given  for  its  conserva- 
tion. The  story  of  the  iron  resources  is  similar.  Have  you  thought  that  it  is 
impossible  to  operate  a  mine,  build  a  house,  weave  a  fabric,  prepare  a  meal  or  culti- 
vate an  acre  of  ground,  under  modern  methods,  without  the  aid  of  iron?  The 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  an  ofificially  published  document,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  states : 

"Assuming  that  the  demand  for  iron  ore  during  the  present  century  may 
range  from  fiftv  million  to  one  hundred  million  tons  per  year  the  Lake  Superior 
district  would  last  for  from  twenty-fi\'e  to  fifty  years  more,  if  it  supplied 
the  entire  United  States.  But  counting  on  the  known  reserves  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  the  ore  will  last  for  a  much  longer  period,  though,  of  course,  it 
must  necessarily  show  a  gradual  but  steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  mining  along 
with  an  equally  steady  decrease  in  grade." 

Such  prognostications,  from  such  a  painstaking  and  scientific  source,  portend 
dire  calamities  for  the  generations  of  the  future.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  due  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren  that  the  most  intelligent  thought  be  given  and  action 
taken  in  order  to  conserve  and  preserve  those  resources  upon  which  common 
humanity  depends? 

Our  remaining  resource,  viz. :  the  soil,  is  one  that  the  thoughts  of  the  scholars, 
the  scientists  and  individuals  of  all  classes  of  humanity  have  of  late  years  been 
centered  upon.  We  have  already  begun  to  feel  the  pressure,  the  depreciation  and 
the  wanton  wastefulness  of  the  land.  In  Mr.  Hill's  book,  it  is  further  stated  that 
more  than  five  hundred  million  acres  have  been  occupied  by  settlers  within  the  last 
fifty  years  and  the  problem  of  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  lands  holding  out  for  the  future  support  of  the  people. 

Specially  trained  men  constantly  travel  throughout  the  northern  and  western 
States,  carefullv  selecting  the  desirable  class  of  farmers  to  whom  they  tell  the  story 
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of  the  South's  greatest  opportunities,  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  remove  there- 
to. To  supplement  tlie  work  of  these  traveHng  agents,  attractive  literature  is  pre- 
jiared,  graphically  setting  forth  and  artistically  illustrating  the  South's  resources, 
and  this  is  sent  through  the  mails  to  the  thousands  of  inquirers  who  have  been 
attracted  to  the  Southland. 

The  railroad  stands  for  immigration  and  is  unalterably  opposed  to  emigration. 
Every  section  of  the  South  spells  opportunity  and  every  citizen  should  help  to  build 
up  his  own  comnnlnit^•  and  not  take  his  talents  into  another  section  of  his  or  other 
Southern  States. 

In  the  matter  of  immigration  into  the  Southern  States,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  markedly  different  proposition  is  presented  from  these  efforts,  and 
methods  that  prompted  and  guided  those  used  in  the  development  and  settlement  of 
the  Northwest,  who  labored  along  natural  lines.  The  emigrant  from  the  North 
Sea  countries  naturally  sought  conditions  and  localities  where  his  kindred  had 
preceded  him  and  where  his  language  and  race  make  him  feel  at  home.  He  in 
turn  adds  the  strength  of  old-time  ties  to  depict  to  and  encourage  those  left  behind 
in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  and  be  one  of  his  kith  and  kin  with  whom  to  neighbor. 
The  railroads  of  the  great  Northwest  had  immense  land-grants  on  which  they 
could  locate  their  immigrants,  thus  being  recompensed  for  their  expenses  in  build- 
ing up  their  country  and  waste  places.  With  the  railroads  of  the  South,  there  was 
nothing  like  this  to  aid  in  inducing  immigration.  They  must  await  the  growth  of 
these  sections,  the  enlargement  of  the  hamlets  into  towns  and  cities  and  settlement 
of  the  waste  or  vacant  places  into  prosperous  communities  before  they  can  expect 
to  see  the  country  enriched  from  the  produts  of  the  soil,  mine,  quarry  and  forest. 

No  railroad  man  can  compare  his  profession  with  any  other  vocation  without 
feeling  that  his  work  is  honorable,  helpful  and  constructive.  We  are  striving  to 
serve  the  railroads  and  the  sections  traversed  by  them  in  bringing  our  experience, 
gained  by  a  few  failures  but  enriched  with  many  successes,  in  creating  numbers  of 
smoke  stacks,  indicative  of  industries  that  thrive  and  give  employment  to  number- 
less persons  with  their  families,  and  they  in  turn  feeding,  clothing  and  sheltering 
the  teeming  thousands  in  both  the  city  and  the  country. 

The  calling  of  a  railroad  man  is  made  up  of  noble  thoughts  which  produce 
noble  acts.  Every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
a  duty  that  makes  him  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  traveling  pu])hc  or  the 
transportation  of  tonnage,  either  dead  or  alive,  that  enables  the  millions  of  people 
of  our  own  land  and  those  of  foreign  climes  to  receive  the  benefit  of  what  the 
manufacturer  and  the  agriculturist  produce. 

is  it  not,  therefore,  simple  justice  to  assimie  that  the  railroad,  manned  by  its  loyal 
employes,  is  the  missionary  of  this  new  dispensation ;  their  service  one  of  patriot- 
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ism  to  their  country,  a  worthy  contrihntion  to  the  welfare  of  all  humanity  and  a 
source  of  strength  to  the  great  pillars  of  our  goyernment.  The  loyal  seryice  of 
railroad  men  means  much  to  the  liyes  of  the  millions  of  today  and  the  teeming  mil- 
lions of  the  future,  ^'ou  can.  with  a  clear  conscience,  recite  the  childish  prayer, 
"Now  I  lav  me  down  to  sleep,"  and  feel  that  the  day's  duty  was  well  done  and, 
fearless  of  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  you,  know  that  your  children  and  their 
children  will  enshrine  your  acts  that  have  made  the  world  better  today  than  yester- 
day, and  have  an  abiding  faith  that  in  their  influence  upon  the  tomorrow  of  the 
future,  a  still  better  page  of  life  will  be  recorded. 

Were  we  asked  to  give  a  slogan  for  a  railroad  man's  life,  it  would  be  an  axiom 
of  Emerson  :  "Make  yourself  necessary  to  somebody  ;  do  not  make  life  hard  to  any." 
Your  task,  whatever  its  order  or  selection,  calls  for  your  individuality  and  leaves 
its  impress  tipon  your  work.  To  Ije  successful  in  your  specialty,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  you  love  your  work,  have  a  deep  interest  in  its  every  minutia — then 
you  may  be  assured  of  success,  be  it  in  modest  or  great  positions.  A  duty  well  per- 
formed brings  its  own  reward,  be  that  duty  executed  by  the  president  or  the  wate'- 
carrier  of  a  railroad. 

No  railroad  man  laboring  in  the  South  can  visit  this  exi)osition  without  carry- 
ing away  from  it  the  idea  of  the  work  he  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  helping  to 
develop  the  stupendous  resources  herein  set  forth. 

The  Southland  is  verv  much  alive  and  the  men  employed  on  its  ninety  thou- 
sand miles  of  railroads  are  largely  responsilile  for  its  present  wealth  and  charged 
with  its  future  development.  The  agricultural  and  manufactured  products  of  the 
South  are  each  worth  annually  in  excess  of  three  billion  dollars.  We  raise  each 
year  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  and  mine  over  a  hundred  million  tons  of 
coal.  We  now  use  more  raw  cotton  in  our  mills  each  year  than  is  used  in  New 
England.  The  products  of  our  mines,  (|uarries  and  forests  run  into  fabulous 
amounts,  and  our  corn  crop  amounts  to  a  billion  bushels  a  year.  We  have  all  the 
records  for  prize  corn  yields. 

We  can  but  judge  the  future  by  the  past  and  that  judgment  indicates  a  great 
work  for  the  railroad  men  to  do.  Transportation  is  the  evangel  of  development 
and  the  railroad  men  must  gird  up  their  loins  and  see  to  it  that  the  records  of  the 
future  will  blaze  more  brightlv  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  one  marked  feature  by  which  one  can  judge  the  character  of  the  rail- 
road— "little  courtesies."  The  public  judges  the  railroad  largely  by  the  attitude, 
personality  or  appearance  of  the  representatives  with  whom  it  has  dealings.  A 
courtesy  extended  in  ;i  kindly  manner  costs  nothing  to  the  em])loye,  but  Oh!  how 
great  an  asset  and  of  what  enormous  value  it  may  be  to  the  railroad.  A  courtesy 
always  brings  to  you  as  well  as  your  railroad  a  good  return,  just  as  will  the  habit 
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(if  "crahlieclness"  or  indifference  hnrt  ytnir  reputation  and  lie  prejudicial  to  tlie 
railroad.  Perhaps,  some  of  us  count  the  little  ihin^-s  of  life  ;is  nonessential  and 
ne\er  think  that  the  function  of  a  railroad  is  to  furnish  to  its  p:itrons  and  the  terri- 
t(ir\-  it  tra\erses  the  greatest,  most  idealistic  and  most  humane  service  ixissible, 
and  that  the  character  of  that  service  depends  Iar-el>-  upnn  the  sjiirit  in  which  it 
is  rendered.  ]{ver  ha\e  liefi ire  you  the  highest  aims  and  ideals  and  feel — nay  know, 
that  _\-ou  are  performin.^'  a  suhlime  work  and  the  world  is  indirectly  leelin;,;-  vour 
helpful,  sympathetic  ujilift. 

It  may  he  well  to  remember  that  while  s'enius  may  l)e,i:;in  a  "Teat  work,  it 
re(|uires  labor  to  comiilete  it.  We  best  enjoy  our  work  when  we  best  ])erform  it. 
Samuel  Smiles  says: 

"Honorable  industrv  always  travels  the  srune  road  with  enjoyment  and  duty, 
and  prot^-ress  is  alto.^X'ther  imiiossible  without  it." 

Do  not  permit  yourself  to  be  discoura-'ed  or  alarmed  at  baseless  charjjcs 
made  bv  imblicity-seekers  who,  with.out  a  day's  railroad  experience,  criticise  or  ad- 
vise upon  every  conceivalile  jihase  of  railroad  work,  but  remember  the  w.irds  of 
Kipling: 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you. 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting,  too; 

Tf  you  can  w^ait  and  not  be  tired  by  waiting. 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies. 

Or  being  hated  don't  give  way  to  hating. 

And  vet  don't  lo'ik  too  good,  nor  talk  too  wise. 

If  you  can  dream  and  not  make  dreams  }-our  master; 

Tf  you  can  think  and  no{  make  thoughts  your  aim. 

If  you  can  meet  with  triumiih  and  disaster 

And  treat   those  two  imp'isters  just  the  same. 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've  .spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  traj)  for  fools. 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken. 

And  stco]!  ;md  build  'em  up  with  worn-out  tools. 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep  your  \niue 

Or' walk  with  King^,  nor  lo-e  the  common  touch; 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can  hurt  you; 

If  all  men  couiU  with  you,  but  none  loo  nnich  ; 

If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 

\\'ith  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance  run. 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's  in  it. 

And,  which  is  more,  \ou'll  be  a  Man,  my  son. 


FAIRFAX  HARRISON,  PRESIDENT  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 


CONSERVATION  OF  SOUTHERN  SOILS 


['>Y  Fairi'Ax  Harrison*. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  pliasc  of  the  conserwition  movement  so  important  to  our 
Southern  states  as  is  that  of  soil  conservation.  It  is  essential,  not  onlv  to  our 
continued  agricultural  prosperity,  but  also  in  a  large  measure  to  the  development 
of  our  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests ;  for  the  best  market  that  a  South- 
ern manufacturer  or  merchant  can  have  is  that  i)rovided  by  a  prosperous  farming 
community. 

Fortunatelv  soil  conservation  does  not  re()uire  withdrawal  of  the  soils  from 
use.  The  old  saving  that  one  cannot  eat  his  cake  and  have  it  too  does  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  the  soils.  On  the  contrary,  soil  fertility  may  best  be  maintained  and  built 
up  by  a  system  of  farming  that  will  vield  the  largest  present  returns.  For  proof 
of  this  it  is  not  necessarv  for  us  to  refer  to  the  world-known  experimental  farm  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  where  for  more  than  fifty  years  systems  of  successful  soil 
management  have  been  practicallv  demonstrated,  or,  to  the  Schmatzfeld  Estate,  in 
Germany,  with  its  records  since  1.^52,  showing  a  gradual  development  of  produc- 
tion from  12.5  bushels  to  45.1  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and  correspondingly  great 
increases  in  yields  of  other  cro])s.  We  have,  right  at  home,  in  our  Southern  states, 
manv  practical  demonstrations  of  what  can  be  done  on  our  own  soils.  The  Agricul- 
tural Department  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  at  its  exjjeriment  station,  and 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  other  states  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  have  many  examples  of  soils,  bridh-  abused  by  the  one-crop  system,  being 
restored  to  abundant  ])roductivity  by  intelligent  farmers,  and  in  every  neighbor- 
hood members  of  the  Bovs'  Corn  Clubs  are  demonstrating  the  readiness  of  South- 
ern soils  to  respond  to  up-to-date  farming  methods.  Further  proof  of  the  capacity 
of  Southern  soils  to  vield  increased  returns  is  afforded  bv  the  results  obtained  by 
the  Department  of  Farm  Improvement  Work  of  the  Southern  Railway  Company 
and  its  associated  Companies. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  De])artment  show  that  in  the 
ten-year  period  beginning  with  1900,  the  average  production  of  corn  in  the  South- 
eastern states  was  from  10.2  bushels  per  acre  in  Florida  to  26.7  bushels  per  acre 
in  Kentucky.  Farmers,  who  followed  the  ad\ise  of  our  Department  of  Farm 
Improvement  \\'ork  in  the  season  of  1913,  obtained  an  average  yield  of  nearly  41 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  a\'erage  production  of  lint  cotton  in  the  Southeast- 
ern states  in  the  ten  years  beginning  1900.    was    from    162    pounds    per    acre    in 
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Alal)anui  to  201*  pounds  ])ei-  acre  in  Xorth  Carolina.  1^'arniers,  who  followed  the 
advice  of  our  Department  of  h'arni  Improvement  Work  in  the  season  of  1913. 
obtained  an  averap'e  of  37')  ]iounils  per  .acre,  and  this,  notwithstanding'  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  ]>roportion  of  the  acrea^-e  reported  on  was  in  territory  into 
which  the  ^Mexican  Cotton  l)oll  wee\il  has  spread. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  agriculture  has  l)ecome  one  of  the  learned  ])rotessi<ins.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  man  who  has  not  had  the  adwantaj^e  of  an  a^-ricultural 
colleo-e  education  cannot  successfully  a])i)ly  scientific  methods  on  his  farm.  Ilap])ily. 
the  results  of  the  scienlilic  work  of  the  I'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
of  agricultural  colleges,  and  e.N;])eriment  stations  are  eml)odie(l  in  ])ul)lications  which 
can  easilv  be  olitaincd  bv  e\-erv  farmer  desiring  them,  and  the  personal  advice  of 
demonstration  agents  of  the  state  and  federal  governments  and  of  the  railroads, 
can  be  obtained  by  farmers  in  most  vSouthern  localities.  The  methods  that  should 
lie  ado):)ted  for  successful  soil  building  are  such  as  can  be  put  into  practice  by 
everv  farmer.  Thev  embrace  croj)  rotation,  the  largest  possible  ajiplication  of 
farm  manure,  the  intelligent  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  the  api)lication  ot 
lime,  where  it  is  needed.  In  man_\-  localities  in  the  South  tile  drainage  will  be 
found  to  be  most  helpful. 

1  am  strongly  impressed  w  illi  the  importance  of  live  stock  raising  in  the  South 
as  a  factor  in  soil  building,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  direct  profit  to  be  realized 
from  it.  Former  Secretary  of  Agriculture  \\'ilson  and  Dr.  Rommel,  Chief  of  the 
Di\-ision  of  Animal  Husliandry,  in  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department, 
have  testified  to  the  fact — demonstrated  by  actual  experiments — that  beef  and  pork 
can  be  produced  in  the  South  cheajjer  than  in  any  other  ])art  of  the  United  States. 
The  long  list  of  ])rizes  awarded  to  vSoutheastern  farmers  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition  of  1913  bears  evidence  to  the  (|uality  of  animals  that  can  be  raised 
in  the  South.  For  several  years  past  the  supply  of  meat  producing  animals  in  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  cutting 
up  of  the  great  western  cattle  ranges  into  farms.  The  demand  for  meats  and  for 
dairy  products  is  increasing  with  our  constantly  growing  po])ulation.  The  cattle 
tick,  which  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  iirofitable' de\-eli;pment  of  the  beef  and  dairy 
industries  in  the  South,  is  being  eradicated.  The  serum  treatment  affords  an  efTect- 
ual  means  for  the  jirevention  of  hog  cholera.  Conditions  are,  therefore,  exceed- 
inglv  favorable  for  the  (le\-elo|)ment  of  all  branches  of  the  live  stock  industry  in 
the  South. 

In  urging  the  imi)ortance  of  soil  conservation  in  the  South,  I  run  not  losing 
sight  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished.  Our  farmers  are  progressive.  Larg- 
er numbers  are  each  vear  putting  improved  methods  into  practice.  1  liclieve,  there- 
fore, that  we  mav  look  forward  with  confidence  to  such  an  up-building  of  soil 
productivity  in  the  South  as  will  enable  ')ur  section  to  i)reser\-e  its  great  economic 
advantage  of  jjroducing  the  larger  part  of  the  cotton  sui)i)ly  of  the  world,  and  that 
it  will,  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  increasing  i)roportion  of  the  food  supply  of 
the  United  States. 


CONSERVATION  AND  HIGHWAYS. 


P)Y  Cyrus  Ki:iik/" 

Ciiiinl  Iviiads  cxhihils  at  the  Xalional  Coiiscrwation  Ivxposiliini  wrrc  made  in 
llic  fonii  of  aclnal  deiiionslration  roads,  models  showiiii;' materials,  manner  of  con- 
struction and  finished  work;  road-making"  materials  ;uid  machinery;  maps  of 
important  highways;  photograjihic  enlargements  of  both  good  and  had  roads  and 
the  conse(|uences   <and   indvistrial   and   social  conditions  attending  each. 

This  was  an  instrncti\-e  and  highly  important  teatnre  ol  the  exjjosition.  The 
principle  of  conserxation  is  clearly  applicable  to  the  (|nestion  of  good  roads. 

As  merel\-  a  mechanica.l  or  plusical  operation,  the  l)nilding  of  a  good  road  is 
a  ])ointed  lesson  in  conservation.  'Idle  trained  road  huilder  ulapts  the  location  of 
his  road  to  conservation  of  the  land  to  he  tra\-ersed  li\'  the  -oad.  lie  so  locates 
the  road  as  to  do  the  least  harm  let  the  land  and  the  landsca])e.  lie  makes  the 
location  with  reference  to  avoiding  ngly  and  costl_\-  cuts  and  lilh  and  with  reference 
to  avoiding"  destructive  and  ugl\-  washing  of  the  ground  In-  storm  water.  He  fur- 
thermore makes  the  location  with  a  view  to  making  the  one  road  accommodate  the 
largest  amount  of  tra\-el  from  different  regions,  in  order  to  a\-oi(l  unnecessary 
duplication  of  roads  and  conse(|uent  unnecessary  use  of  lands  for  this  ])urpose. 
h"urthermore.  in  making  the  location,  the  road  builder  seeks  to  attain  the  easiest 
grades  and  the  most  direct  routes  that  are  consistent  with  such  cost  as  the  pros- 
l)eclive  \-olume  of  trax'el  will  justify,  v^uch  low  grades  and  direct  courses  conserve 
time  and  the  energy  of  hauling  outfits,  whether  animal  or  mechanical  power  be 
used.  Inu'thermore,  in  making  his  location,  the  road  builder,  as  tar  as  practica- 
ble, locates  the  road  with  reference  to  adapting  it  to  ])roducing  elevating  and 
inspirational  eltects  upon  the  travelers.  Such  effects  tend  to  maintain  the  strength 
and  \-italit\-  and  enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  ])eo])le. 

W  hen  the  road  has  ])een  located,  the  trained  road  builder  a(la])ts  his  construc- 
tion to  available  material  near  at  hand,  instead  of  using  material  brought  from  a 
distance.  Tlius  there  is  a  conserwation  ol  mone\'  and  energ\-  and  the  suggestion  is 
made  thai  in  all  things  we  should  seek  econonn-  through  stud\  to  make  use  of 
materials  and  resources  nearest  at  hand.  .\nd  the  construction  is  designed  with 
reference  to  peiananence — with  a  x'iew  to  a\oidmg  waste  and  loss  by  the  action  of 
the  elements  and  b\-  trafiic.  This  effort  toward  i)ermanence  and  to  a\-oid  waste 
through  im|)roper  construction  is  a  good  educational  example  in  conserxation. 

After  the  highwax'  has  been  projierly  located  and  ccmstiaicted,  the  person 
trained  in  hi"'hwav  administration  offers  anothei"   important   ijoini   in  conservation. 


*Cliairman   Higti\va.v   Department   National   Conservation   Expositon.     Collabora'or   U.   S.   Office  of 
Public    Roards   for   Tennessee.     Secretary   Tennessee   Higliway   Association. 
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This  is  maintenance,  or  up-keep,  or  protection  of  the  road  against  deterioration,  in 
order  that  the  necessity  for  repairing  or  reconstrnction  may  be  postponed  as  long 
as  possilile.  And  the  original  investment  made  to  extend  over  as  long 
a  time  as  possible.  Under  this  head,  the  entire  road  is  inspected  from  day  to  day 
by  i)crsons  who  have  lieen  trained  for  detail  and  exactness.  Everything  tending 
to  obstruct  drains  at  the  sides  of  or  extending  beneath  the  road  is  removed.  If 
there  is  tendency  anywhere  toward  washing  during  rains,  the  right  thing  to  pre- 
vent such  washing  is  promptly  done.  If  there  is  tendenc}'  anywhere  for  water  to 
stand  and  sink  into  anv  portion  of  the  road,  that  is  i^revented,  for  if  water  is 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  roadway,  a  soft  place  is  made  which  yields  when  loads  pass 
over  it,  and  thus  a  depression  is  made  tO'  receive  more  water  and  the  road  struct- 
ure is  broken  and  put  into  form  to  l)reak  more  under  passing  loads.  If  the  road 
structure  shows  any  wear  or  weakening  at  any  place,  that  is  at  once  as  carefullv 
treated  as  a  small  ca\-itv  in  the  surface  of  a  tooth  is  treated  b}'  a  dentist.  The  weak 
place  is  cut  to  suitable  depth  and  shape,  and  the  cavity  thus  formed  is  then  systemat- 
ically "filled"  with  the  several  kinds  of  material  which  will  bring  the  structure  to 
full  strength  and  fully  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  road  surface,  so  that  this 
place  l^ecomes  as  good  as  new.  It  may  be  said  that  this  road  is  thus,  from  year  to 
year,  kept  in  the  condition  of  the  deacon's  famous  one-horse  shay — each  part  as 
good  and  as  strong  as  every  other  part.  It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  mainte- 
nance is  not  repairing  nor  rebuilding,  but  it  consists  in  doing  such  things  as  are 
calculated  to  render  re])airing  and  rebuilding  unnecessary.  This  is  a  practical  and 
valuable  and  suggestive  lesson  in  conservation.  It  should  prompt  people  to  economy 
and  care  with  reference  to  many  things. 

The  economy  in  hauling  and  travel  due  to  good  roads  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
|)ortance  as  a  conservation  factor.  With  good  roads,  all  manner  of  farm  products 
may  be  more  easil}'  hauled.     Trips  require  less  time  and  larger  loads  may  be  hauled. 

In  many  instances  the  building  of  a  good  road  has  made  possible  the  doubling 
and  even  the  ([uadrupling"  of  former  loads.  Indeed  there  are  localities  where  former- 
ly a  single  bale  of  cotton  and  a  wagon  made  a  load  and  now  the  same  team  can  as 
easily  haul  eight  bales.  With  good  roads,  a  train  of  wagons  carrying  a  total  load 
of  from  twenty  to-  fifty  tons  may  be  drawn  liy  an  auto-truck  or  a  "tractor,"  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  teams  l)eing  allowed  to  remain  at  work  on  the  farms.  The 
good  roads  permit  the  delivery  of  farm  products  according  to  market  demands,  so 
that  the  farmer  receives  the  largest  amount  of  money  for  his  products.  There 
have  been  many  cases  of  good  market  while  farm  products  were  rotting"  on  the 
farm  because  of  impassable  roads. 

Good  roads  present  another  factor  in  conservation  in  that  they  permit  the  deliv- 
ery of   farm  products  to  the  market   and    the   hauling  of  supplies  and  building 
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material  to  the  fanii  during-  such  times  as  work  on  the  farm  is  slacl<.  It  is  a  loss 
to  the  farmer  if  there  is  no  farm  work  for  a  month  and  the  roads  are  at  the  same 
time  in  such  condition  as  to  prevent  the  hauling  of  farm  products,  huildin.i;- material, 
fence  material,  supplies,  etc. 

The  good  road  is  further  a  factor  in  conservation  in  that  it  i)ermits  (|uick  trips 
for  all  manner  of  purposes,  as  the  bringing  of  sui)i)lies  to  the  farm,  taking  parts 
of  farm  machinery  for  repairing,  olitaining  rejjair  parts,  getting  the  doctor  for 
sickness  or  accident.  Making  prompt  machine  repairs  saves  and  conserves  the  time 
of  all  the  people,  teams,  and  equipment  engaged  in  reaping  or  threshing  or  any 
other  operation  which  is  interrupted  by  a  break-down.  As  an  example,  a  piece  m 
a  threshing  equipment  breaks.  P.y  telephone,  the  agent,  in  a  town  fifteen  miles 
away,  is  requested  to  bring  a  new  part,  and  he  arrives  l)y  automol)ile  in  an  hour. 
Better  roads  ])ermit  more  regular  school  attendance,  and  this  means  a  con- 
servation of  boys  and  girls.  Good  roads  permit  the  consolidation  of  schools  which 
means  better  schools  and  also  a  saving  in  money.  Good  roads  also  i)ermit  regular 
church  attendance  and  the  consolidation  of  churches,  which  means  conservation 
with  reference  to  morality  and  money. 

Bad  roads  are  destructive  of  the  people  of  the  locality.  To  make  a  living  at 
all,  under  such  conditions,  excessive  effort  is  required,  so  that  there  is  no  time  for 
intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetic  improvement.  The  loneliness,  the  isolation,  the 
absence  of  things  which  stimulate  and  interest,  tend  to  stagnate.  But  witli  people' 
stagnation  is  only  temi)orary.  It  is  niercl\-  a  halting.  There  is  advance  or  retro- 
o-ression.  The  people  of  a  community  who  are  under  the  limitations  prescribed  by 
bad  roads  can  not  ordinarily  advance,  and  if  they  do  not  advance  they  retrograde. 
These  limitations  not  only  ai^'ect  such  people  industrially,  but  mentally,  morally,  and 
physically.  Tt  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  many  cases  of  insanity  now 
to  be  found  in  asylums  are  due  to  the  isolation,  the  utter  lack  of  things  of  interest, 
the  absence  of  inspiration  due  tO'  Ijad  roads. 

Phvsicians  have  even  found  that  these  conditions  cause  such  a  lack  ot  buoy- 
ancy as  renders  some  of  these  i)eople,  when  sick,  unable  to  resjxmd  to  medical 
treatment.  Thus  the  conservationist  who  seeks  to  conserve  the  healih  and  lives 
of  the  rural  people  must  recognize  good  roads  as  one  of  his  working  factors. 

Furthermore,  the  conservationist  who  seeks  to  conserve  and  imjirove  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  people  of  the  city,  particularly  the  working  classes,  must  recognize 
good  roads  as  a  factor :  for,  by  means  of  good  roads  the  city  people  may  spread 
much  farther  from  the  city  center  and  thus  avoid  or  relieve  the  congested  districts 
in  which  the  health  and  lives  of  city  people  are  sacrificed.  bZven  if  only  the  wealthy 
people  move  out  ten  to  twenly  miles,  using  automobiles  on  the  good  roads,  their 
goino"  makes  more  room  in  town  for  others. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Amnnsi"  the  most  ini])ortant  resources  of  a  nation  are  hnman  life  and  efficiency, 
'i'he  most  inii)(>rtant  conserwilion  is,  therefore,  the  conserwation  of  life,  health' and 
efficienc)-  of  the  citizenship  of  the  nation.  The  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion, rec(_)gnizin^'  the  importance  of  this  type  of  conservation,  provided  for  it  bv 
the  establishment  of  three  departments  especially  devoted  thereto:  Health,  Child 
Welfare  and  Edncation. 

Accordingiy,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  c  mimitlee  on  edncation  to  provide  such 
exhilMts  as  would  show  the  need  and  best  methods  of  conserving  the  physical  and 
mental  inheritance  of  the  youth  of  the  land  through  the  agenc\-  of  schools,  i)ublic 
and  ])ri\ate,  elementary  and  higher.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  exhibits,  demonstra- 
tions and  models  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  schools  of  the  South  and  of  the  nation 
were  collected. 

'I'he  exhibits  made  li_\-  the  Department  of  lulucation  occupied  all  of  the  upper 
door  of  the  land  building,  and  were  inst'dled  by  Aliss  Leah  Fletcher,  Su])erintend- 
ent  of  the  Knox  Count}-  Industrial  vSchooI.  A  i)lay  ground,  with  modern  e(|uii)ment, 
was  also  prox'ided.  Among  the  displays  were  those  made  l)y  the  Knoxville  High 
School,  The  National  Kindergarten  Association,  of  New  York,  Union  Citv  High 
School,  L'nion  City,  Tenn.,  Columbus  Industrial  High  School,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  School,  Knoxville,  Cniversity  of  Tennessee,  Tusculum  College,  Green- 
\-ille,  'IV'un.,  East  Tennessee  Normal  Sch  kjI,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  Teachers"  Col- 
lege, New  York  Cit}-,  Lincohi  Memorial  Universit}',  llarriman,  Tenn.,  Lincoln 
Memorial  Ilospital,  Knoxville,  Knox  County  Schools,  Cnited  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, East  Tennessee  Audulxm  Society,  Knoxville,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 
\'.,  Maryville  College,  Mar_\ville,  Tenn.,   Buford  College,  Nashville. 

Descri])tions   and   illustrations   of   so  ne  of  the  exhibits  follow  : 

ExiiiiiiT  oi-  TiiK  [Tt.i.ic  Schools  of  U.xmox  City,  Tenix^, 

The  exhiljit  from  the  public  schools  of  L'nion  Cit\',  'j'ennessee,  was  largely  an 
illustration  of  methods.  The  value  of  the  laboratorv  method  in  Geography  was 
abundanlb-  illustrated  in  the  x'arious  maps — political,  ])hvsical,  commercial  and  pro- 
duct. The  physical  geography  maps  showing  the  various  tides  and  the  courses  of 
the  winds,  furnished  am])le  proof  that  geography  can  be  made  a  live  issue  with  the 
pupils.  The  earlier  years  of  the  work,  of  course,  were  cruder  than  those  of  the 
finishing  year,  where  the  mai)s  on  exhibition  well  nigh  approached  i)erfection.  In- 
struction given  on  the  subject  is  almost  entirelv  through  the  stu(l\-  and  making-  of 
maps. 
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The  writing  exhil)it  \\as  incontestiljk- proof  of  the  value  of  free  arm  movement. 
In  that  suhject  the  work,  even  in  the  first  "-racle,  where  the  jjuimIs  write  with  a  l)old 
large  hand,  to  the  finer  and  more  artistic  products  of  the  jnipils  in  the  High  vSchool 
gave  ev^ery  evidence  of  increasing  legihility  and  rapidity  of  execution  without  the 
tiresome  finger  gri]).  The  various  "ovals"  and  straight  "u])s  and  downs,"  some- 
times, for  variety's  sake,  woven  and  interwoven  into  fantastic  forms,  were  the  hasis 
of  freedom  of  motion  and  uniformity  of  execution.  The  individualitv  of  the  pen- 
man was  in  no  way  destroved. 

From  the  exhihit  it  was  easy  to  trace  the  course  in  language,  grammar  and 
literature,  l)eginning  with  the  paragraph  in  the  third  grade,  advancing  to  the 
three  part  analysis  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  the  subsequent  three  paragraphs.  De- 
scription, characterization  and  narration  were  carried  on  with  increasing  care  and 
attention  to  details  ( and  here  was  shown  the  instructions  given  in  the  choice  of 
words,  sometimes  poetical,  sometimes  forceful,  according  to  the  suhject),  until  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  the  original  story  written  by  the  several  pupils  was 
ind'>ed  a  work  of  art. 

The  biological  work  of  the  students  of  the  eighth  grade  had  for  its  basis  no 
doubt  the  development  of  reproduction,  leading  the  child  to  see  for  himself  without 
undue  stress  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  desirability  and  the  beautv  contained 
in  the  moralit}-  of  eugenics,  creation's  plan,  was  much  in  evidence. 

The  Manual  of  Training  work  in  the  grades  was  as  systematically  j^ortrayed  as 
it  was  systematically  given.  In  the  first  grade  there  was  the  in  and  out  weaving  with 
its  final  ])roduct — the  Tam-o-Shanta.  Tn  the  third  grade  the  rug  weaving  on  small 
frames.  In  the  fourth  grade  the  larger  rug  weaving  was  made  ])ossible  because  of 
the  training  in  the  previous  grades.  Hand  sewing  beginning  with  the  outline  of 
maps  of  Tennessee  and  United  vStates  in  the  second  grade  was  continued  through- 
out the  school  with  fine  needle  sewing  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  to 
the  making  of  under  and  outside  garments  in  the  latter  years  of  the  High  School. 

The  Art  work  was  complete  from  the  first  grade  through  the  twelfth.  The 
children  in  the  first  grade  are  taught  to  reproduce  from  the  original  object  where 
the  main  purpose  was  a  conception  of  form,  and  where  flowers  and  still  life  ol^jects 
such  as  come  within  the  jnu-view  of  the  child  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
\m\)\].  Fables  and  child  stories  were  well  illustrated.  From  the  eighth  grade  on, 
the  pu])il  is  evidently  taught  the  use  of  the  \'arious  mediums  and  with  increasing 
skill.  The  drawing  from  poses  was  especially  clever,  while  the  original  posters  ex- 
cited much  attention.  It  was  evident  that  the  aim  of  the  Union  City  Schools  in 
their  art  work  was  to  make  this  subject  practical,  for  there  was  designing  adopted 
to  all  trades;  there  was  sketching,  cartooning  and  bolder  l)ill  posters.     Tn  fact,  the 
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art  display  shewed  that  this  umlcrlviiiL;'  current   nf  ])ractical   wurk  done   is   always 
graced  with   the   fairer  lines  of  the  cultural. 

ExiiiinT  oi'  Till':  Nationai,  KiNni':KC.AKTi';x  Association. 

There  are  still  4.000,000  children — or  more  than  ninel\-  ])er  cent  of  those  he 
tween  four  and  six  ^•ears  of  age  in  this  country,  for  wIkmu  kindergarteiv^  have 
not  heen  provided.  The  extension  of  kindergartens  is  clearlv  one  of  the  most  im- 
])ortant  educational  (|uestions  of  the  day,  and  a  realization  of  this  led  to  the  estah- 
lishmeiit  in  ISO'',  of  the  National  Kindergarten  Association  which  is  now  co- 
oi)erating  with  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  maintaining  a 
Kindergarten   Division  in  the   federal    I'lUreau  of  Education. 

One  of  the  ohjects  of  this  society  is  to  arouse  a  more  intelligent  and  general 
interest  in  this  suhject  not  onlv  among  educators,  hut  also  on  the  \y\v[  of  the  general 
puhlic. 

Ilesides  furnishing  lecturers,  educational  pamphlets  and  an  illustrated  lecture, 
this  Association  has  ])re])are(l  a  traveling  exhihit.  This  has  heen  sent  to  man\- large 
conventions  and  fairs  and  was  dis])layed  throughout  the  session  of  the  Summer 
School  of  the  vSouth  and  afterward  went  to  the  National  Conserwation  h'xposition 
where  it  created  much  favorahle  sentiment. 

The  e.xhihit  as  shown  at  the  E.xposition  consisted  of  fourteen  sections,  some  of 
whicli  showerl  si)ecimens  of  liand-wor]<,  w  hile  others  contained  ])rief  (lescrii)tions  of 
princi])les  and  methods.  There  were  also  exam])les  of  the  use  of  the  larger  "gifts" 
and  of  cla\--modeling. 

<  )ne  section  of  the  exhihit  showed  how  the  child  gets  ideas  of  color,  form,  order 
and  numljer  1)\-  stringing  heads  of  different  shapes  and  colors  in  a  warietx'  of  de- 
signs. Another  gave  examples  of  ilie  needlework  from  which  he  learns  to  develo]) 
design  and  hegins  to  create  and  construct.  Still  others  showed  the  use  of  cra\'ons 
and  ])aints,  the  rudiments  of  manual  training  \)\  the  use  of  ])ai)cr,  scissors  and  ])aste, 
and  the  clav-modeling  and  hlock  huilding  which  conihine  creative  ])ower,  and  the 
perception  of  measurement,  num])er,  form,  pro])ortion  and  halance. 

The  ])urpose,  methods  and  results  of  kindergarten  training  were  set  forth  in 
the  exhibit  on  half  a  dozen  tablets  which  explained  in  a  gra])hic  wav  each  step  in 
the  development  of  the  child's  jxtwers  of  observation  rmd  creation,  and  the  share  in 
it  which  the  teacher  and  child  each  have. 

ExiiiiiiT  o\-  THE  University  oi' Texxm<:ssi-:f;. 

T\\t  exhibit  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  occupied  the  north  end  of  the  gal- 
lery devoted  to  educational  exhibits.  The  space  was  di\-ided  into  ,alco\-es.  each 
showing  some  phase  of  university  life. 
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ApiJroachins^'  tlic  cxliiliil  fnmi  the  cast  side  the  first  alcdw  cinitaincd  a  collcc- 
lion    of  oil  portraits  of  foriDcr  ])rcsi(k-iits  and  trustees  ot  the  institutimi. 

The  next  alcove  was  devoted  to  the  art  de])artnient  and  on  the  three  walls  were 
shown  the  work  of  students  in  crayon,  water  color,  ])asle],  nil.  An  interestin_<^' 
group  was  made  U])  of  i)en  and  ink  drawings  used  to  illustrate  wirious  student  jjuh- 
lications. 

The  domestic  science  exhihit  contained  the  work  of  students  from  the  fresh- 
man to  the  senior  year,  covering  sewing,  cooking,  design  and  lahor  in\-estigation. 
Show  cases  in  the  front  were  filled  with  excellent  examples  of  studeiu  work.  W^ck 
of  this  was  displayed  a  model  kitchen  suitahle  as  equipment  for  a  count}-  high  school. 

The  largest  and  luost  conijjlete  exhihit  made  by  the  University  was  made  hv  the 
engineering  deixirtiuent.  Well  to  the  front  was  an  automatic  luachine  neatly  housed 
in  an  oak  case,  disjjlaving  4S  j)ictures  illustrating  universitv  life.  Each  ])icture  re- 
mained in  \-iew  for  a  brief  |)erio(l  and  then  disa])peared,  being  replaced  b\-  another. 
in  a  line  with  this  machine  were  two  tine  i)ieces  of  machine  sln)])  work,  the  i)ro(luct 
of  student  labor  in  the  l'ni\ersit\'  shojjs;  namelv,  a  Id-inch  engine  lathe  and  a  uni- 
versal milling  machine.  In  the  rear  of  these  machines  on  benches,  were  displayed 
examples  of  pattern  making,  machine  shop  and  forge  shop  work.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  mechanical  drawings. 

The  W(.)rk  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  was  shown  on  12  large  wall 
charts,  showing  graphicall\- the  effect  of  science  in  caring  for  the  soil,  selection  ot 
seed,  growing  of  croi)s  and  marketing  the  ])ro(luct.  Attracting  much  attention  in 
this  exhibit  were  a  number  of  sam])les  of  the  soils  of  Tennessee  with  ;i  jjlacard  de- 
scribing the  best  scientific  treatment. 


ExHIlUT  ot"   TII1<;   CoLUMl!t;S  IXDI'STKIAI.   llic.ii    Sciiooi,. 

A  complete  exhil)it  of  the  Columbus  Industrial  High  School,  Columbus,  Ca.,  was 
sent  to  the  National  Conservation  Kxpositioii.  It  consisted  of  niilliner\-  and  dress 
making,  from  the  dcjinestic  science  department ;  tables,  cabinets,  chairs,  etc.,  from 
the  wood  shop;  gasoline  engines  and  several  like  things  from  the  mechanical  arts 
departmeiU;  a  complete  specimen  from  the  textile  department,  consisting  of  cotton 
on  the  stalk,  follnwing  it  through  all  the  dillerent  machines  until  it  came  nut  the  fin- 
ished cloth,  and  i);Uterns  from  the  pattern   department. 

A  large  number  of  the  reports  of  the  school,  which  were  gotten  out  bx-  the 
United  States  government,   were  sent   to   be  distributed  as  adx'ertising  matter. 


ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONSERVATION 


By  Duncan  U.  Fletciiku*. 

Recently  a  distinguished  orator  and  statesman  began  an  address  liy  saying 
"elo(|uence  does  not  consist  in  words  whicli  pass  from  liead  to  head.  l)ut  ratlier  in 
the  feehng  which  passes  from  heart  to  heart." 

I  find  comfort  in  this  thought.  A\'hile  I  come  without  words,  studied  and 
prepared,  or  otherwise,  that  might  impress  you,  my  heart  is  full  of  .sympathy  with 
vour  great  enterprise  here,  and  beats  in  full  unison  with  your  hopes  and  desires  in 
respect  to  your  public-spirited  undertakings.  If  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  may 
find  response  in  yours,  even  though  not  uttered  by  tongue,  I  shall  be  gratified. 

Naturally  one's  first  thought,  after  going  over  these  beautiful  grounds  and 
through  these  well  appointed  buildings,  examining  the  splendid  display  of  exhibits, 
is  to  express  heart\-  congratulations  to  the  officers  and  managers  of  this  great 
exposition. 

Tt  has  a  fortunate  setting  in  this  i)rosperous  and  favored  city  of  which  no 
resident  need  feel  otherwise  than  proud  and  with  which  every  visitor  is  delighted. 

Considered  merely  from  the  educational  standpoint  its  results  must  be  bene- 
ficient  and  far  reaching.  It  giyes,  in  miniature,  a  representation  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  about  you  and  the  uses  for  them  by  the  genius  and  enter])rise 
of  the  people.  It  represents  the  eyidence  of  nature's  l)ountiful  gifts  and  man's 
a])])reciation  of  them. 

In  this  region,  around  you,  we  find  every  provision  made  for  maintenance, 
comfort  and  happiness.  There  haye  been  showered  upon  this  land  the  choicest 
blessings  of  Providence.     It  devolyes  upon  you  to  conserye  and  wisely  use  them. 

True  conserwation  does  not  mean — store  and  not  use.  It  is  a  foe  to  non- 
use.  It  means  preserve,  care  for,  wisely  and  properly  use.  It  is  an  enemy  of 
waste,  a  friend  of  sane  utilization. 

No  one  can  look  upon  these  exhil)its  and  study  the  relations  of  these  resources 
but  barely  indicated  here,  without  realizing  that  under  intelligent  direction  the 
deyelopment  has  just  begun  which  holds  possibilities  in  the  future  no  imagination 
dare  foretell. 

Water  Power. 

I  may  mention  one  source  of  incalculable  growth  which  abounds  in  the 
Appalachian  chain  we  I)ut  yesterday  discovered.     One  cubic  foot  of  water  falling 


*Address  by  Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  of  Florida,  President  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress,  delivered  on  Pan-American  Day,  National  Conservation  E.xposition. 
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9  feet  each  second  has  the  power  of  a  truck  liorse.  Translated  into  dollars  and 
cents  it  is  worth  $35. 

This  power,  we  have  just  learned,  can  he  transmitted  50,  100,  150,  200  miles; 
and  this  distance  we  are  learnini^"  to  increase  and  the  diminution  of  power  to 
lessen. 

All  ahout  you — extending  throughout  the  Appalachian  Range — there  are  mil- 
lions of  cuhic  feet  of  water  fallings  nine  feet  each  second — meaning  millions  of 
horse  power — meaning  billions  of  dollars  in  value.  This  is  one  of  Nature's  great 
forces,  found  right  at  hand,  which  men  are  conquering  and  which  will  he  em- 
ployed to  advance  civilization  and  better  conditions  for  mankind. 

The  great  water  fall  of  Niagara,  for  instance,  does  the  work  that  a  million 
men  could  not  do.  The  power  hidden  away  in  these  mountains  and  vallevs  and 
hills,  can  do  millions  of  times  over  all  the  hard  work  needed  to  make  this  the  great- 
est manufacturing  area  in  the  world,  ^'ou  can  harness  these  forces  and  set  them 
doing  work  millions  of  men  could  not  do.  This  power  is  going  to  waste  or  has 
not  been  developed.  True  conservation  teaches  us  to  search  it  out,  stop  the  \vaste, 
store  it  where  necessary,  save  it,  utilize  it,  without  destroying  it,  for  the  service 
of  humanity. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  people  living  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent 
resources  and  the  abundant  means  of  developing  them,  which  surround  j'ou  here. 

Possibilities  for  trade  expansion  are  opening  up  to  the  South  through  the 
Panama  canal  and  its  commercial  influences,  and  it  is  no  idle  fancy  to  think  of 
this  region  as  the  hive  of  industry  and  the  home  of  pros]ieritv.  You  should  now 
take  steps  to  shape  and  direct  the  channels  of  trade  through  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports,  so  as  to  avail  yourself  of  the  great  highway  uniting  the  oceans. 

The  routes  should  be  established  as  direct  as  possible  and  once  fixed  they  will 
be  most  likely  to  remain  for  many  years.  You  have  no  time  to  lose.  The  South- 
ern Commercial  Congress  will  at  its  meeting  in  Mobile,  October  27-29,  to  which 
you  are  invited,  emphasize  these  points.  Latin  America  is  becoming  one  of  the  best 
customers  of  the  United  States.  Figures  for  the  fiscal  year  show  that  $321,000,- 
000  worth  of  exports  were  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  to  these  countries  and 
the  imports  from  that  territor}^  into  the  United  States  amounted  to  $441,000,000, 
Immense  expansion  of  that  trade  is  just  ahead  of  us.  Those  communities  going 
after  it  can  readily  command  it. 

Electric  Power. 

Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  another  important  use  to  which  vour  natural 
resource — water  power — may  be  put.     There  are  three  necessary  elements  in  all 
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food phosphate,  iiiti-d.^'cn  and  potash.     Tennessee,  hke  h'lurida.  lias  the  phosphate 

Germany  has  tlie  ])otash  and  in  tlie  ahsence  of  discoveries  in  tliis  country,  we  will 
he  olilig-ed  to  look  to  Germany  for  that  material,  at  least  for  some  time  to  C(Hne. 
Recently  a  ])rocess  has  heen  discovered  wherel)y  the  nitro^xn  in  the  air  can  l)e 
drawn  through  tunnels  and  tixed  in  lime  and  thus  hecome  the  nitrogen  of  com- 
merce. This  requires  excessive  heat,  which  can  he  produced  h\  electricity,  which 
can  be  economically  generated  by  water  power. 

Thus  vou  will  have  the  two  imi)ort;int  elements  entering  into  commercial 
fertilizers  and  since  the  demand  for  fertilizer  will  increase  rather  than  diminish 
through  the  coming  vears,  you  can  form  an    idea    of    the    magnitude    of    such    an 

industry. 

Agriculture  anm)  Conservation. 

The  chief  industrv  of  all  civilized  nations  is  agriculture.  While  intent  im 
building  up  industries  of  a  manufacturing  sort  and  extending  trade,  we  must  not 
lose  sio-ht  of  agriculture.  ( )lder  nations  ha\'e  made  that  mistake  and  today  an 
economic  change  is  taking  place  extending  toward  rural  reconstruction,  (kr- 
many  realized  the  necessity  of  taking  care  of  agriculture  and  has  liecome  perhajis 
the  most  highly  developed  in  agricultural  finance,  intensive  farming,  and  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  any  European  country.  Hence  the  German  farmer  em- 
ploys lands  for  pasture  worth  $600  per  acre  and  German)-  [jrotluces  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  food  supply  re(iuired  to  sup]iort  her  67,000,000  people. 

Eno-land  in  1W9  found  it  necessary  to  create  her  develoi)ment  commission  and 
to  liberally  endow  it  for  the  purpose  mainly  (if  aiding  and  developing  agriculture. 

When  we  view  the  tendency  from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
falling  ot¥  in  exports  and  the  increasing  of  imports  of  those  products  of  the  farm 
needed  in  daily  life,  the  increase  in  tenants  and  the  decrease  in  occupying  own- 
ers, the  augmenting  population,  with  which  ])roducti()n  does  not  keep  pace,  indicat- 
ing- that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a  condition  where  we  will  fail  to  produce  a 
sufficient  supply  of  the  prime  necessities  of  life  to  sui)ply  the  home  demand,  we 
must  realize  that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  seriously  consider  what  the  trouble 
is  and  to  set  about  finding  a  remedy. 

One  thing  we  do  know  and  that  is  our  farmers  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  banking  and  currency  system  framed  to  serve  their  needs.  (  )ur  i)resent  system 
is  a  commercial  system  designed  to  serve  commerce,  manufacturers  and  indus- 
tries and  business  other  than  agriculture. 

Our  farmers  have  paid  higher  rates  of  interest  than  the  merchant,  liaxe  not 
been  given  terms  suitable  to  their  needs  and  i)robably  could  not  be  given  such 
terms  under  our  system  of  banking,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  factors,  lenders  and 
commission  men,  to  such  an  extent  they  have  not  been  able  to  develo])  their  indus- 
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trv  as  otherwise  they  might  have  done  ;iik1  they  have  had  but  a  precarious  control 
over  the  profits  of  their  industry. 

W'e  know  another  starthng  fact,  and  that  is  it  costs  more  to  market  food 
products  than  any  other  class  of  products.  Organization  and  co-operation  have  fur- 
nished the  way  in  older  countries. 

By  making  practical  and  wise  application  of  the  principles  indicated,  including 
a  reform  which  will  provide  for  utilization  of  assets  for  credit  purposes,  the  problem 
of  economic  and  social  conservation  in  rural  life  may  be  solved. 

It  must  ])e  conceded  that  a  liurdensome  financial  system  hinders  the  farmer. 
Whether  due  to  that  in  part,  or  other  causes,  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  waste, 
waste,  waste,  is  sown  with  grain,  planted  with  the  seed,  and  proceeds  with  every 
operation,  in  production  and  harvesting,  and  finds  its  greatest  volume  in  the  final 
performance,  marketing.  The  methods  and  practices  whicii  permit  of  this,  of 
course,  must  l)e  changed  sooner  or  later. 


HOUSE  BOAT,  "THE  VAN-WRIGHT."  THE  SCENE  OF  BANQUETS  AND  SOCIAL  EVENTS.  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


RED  CROSS  SOCIETY'S  PART  IN  CONSERVATION 


By  Mabel  T.   Boakdman.* 

\\'ithinit  hniiian  life,  of  what  value  is  conservation? 

It  is  Uw  the  ])enefit  of  man's  life  that  all  the  enerj^-ies  which  are  devoted  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  are  given.  So  down  at  the  very  foun- 
dation of  conservation  must  lie  the  preservation  of  that  for  which  conservation 
exists. 

It  is  in  this  ])rinci])le  of  conservation  of  human  life  that  the  Red  Cross  has  its 
heing.  Inspired  lirst  hv  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Crimea,  though  horn  on  the 
l)lo(Hh-  hatllefield  of  Solferino,  more  than  fiftv  years  ago.  when  ITenri  I  )urant  wit- 
nessed the  terrilile  waste  of  human  life  hecause  of  the  lack  of  medical  nursing  and 
care,  it  has  hecomc  one  of  the  great  conservation  forces  of  all  the  world.  Tt  acts 
under  the  only  uni^'ersal  conservation  treaty  in  existence.  One  after  another  all 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  signed  this  treaty  of  Geneva,  first  drafted  in  1864, 
revised  in  l')06,  and  its  provisions  extended  to  naval  warfare  hy  the  treatv  of  The 
Hague.  This  treatv  provides  for  the  protection,  that  is  the  conservation  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  in  war.  It  has  its  own  insignia,  and  whenever  throughout  the  world 
the  grating  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  open  wide  their  terrihle  portals,  it  flings 
to  the  winds  of  heaven  its  merciful  hanner  of  conservation  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
the  flag  of  the  Red  Cross.  Under  the  protection  of  this  treatv  the  great  Red  Cross 
societies  ha\-e  heen  created  to  take  charge  of  volunteer  aid  in  lime  of  war. 

Thus,  the  Red  Cross  had  its  origin  in  the  purpose  of  conservation  of  human  life 
in  time  of  war.  How  efliciently  it  has  carried  out  this  dutA-  where  well  organized 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  remarkahle  statistics  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Red  Cross  of  Russia  and  Tapan  during  the  late  war  in  the  Far  Fast.  I  am  tempted 
here  to  dwell  ior  a  moment  upon  one  or  two  facts  connected  with  the  jajianese  Red 
Cross.  It  has  todav  over  1,522,000  mend )ers  ;md  its  annual  rexenue  amounts  to 
over  $2,000,000.  In  sj^ite  of  the  late  war  which  was  such  a  serious  drain  upon  the 
resources  of  the  countrv,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  never  depleted  liv  a  single  yen  its 
])ermanent  fund.  This  fund  amounts  to  $10,000,000  and  it  has  besides  in  other 
funds  over  $2,000,000  on  liand. 

Ihu  though  since  the  beginning  of  historv  wars  lia\e  been  from  lime  to  time 
the  misfortune  i>\  mankind,  the  great  forces  of  natui-e  l)ring  a  far  more  fre<|uent 
need  for  sucli  assistance  as  the  Red  Cross  is  able  to  render,      because  of  this  ever- 


*President  of  the   American   Red    Tross   Society.      Address    delivered    on    Red    Cross    Day.    at   the 
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recurring  need  of  organized  aid  the  Red  Cross   reached   out   its   strong   and    well- 
trained  arms  into  this  broader  field  to  succor  the  victims  of  great  disasters. 

The  charter  granted  by  congress  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  which  created 
it  the  officially  authorized  Red  Cross  of  this  government,  provides  tliat  it  shall  not 
onl\-  '"lake  cliarge  of  the  volunteer  relief  in  time  of  war"  hut  that  it  shall  "'continue 
and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace  and  applv 
the  same  in  mitigating  the  sui^erings  caused  hv  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods,  and 
other  great  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carrv  on  measures  for  preventing  the 
same." 

And  this  leads  me  to  our  own  American  Red  Cross,  not  a  private  association  of 
certain  ])eople,  but  the  officially  authorized  Red  Cross  of  this  government  belonging 
to  all  of  us,  responsible  to  the  peo])le  and  whose  existence  congress  mav  at  any  time 
cancel  by  the  annulling  of  its  charter.  Its  accouiUs  are  audited  bv  the  war  depart- 
ment, the  chairman  and  fix'c  members  of  the  central  committee,  representing  the 
dei)artments  of  state,  treasury,  war,  justice  and  navy  are  appointed  bv  the  President 
of  the  United  vStates.  The  state  department  is  represented  because  of  particij^ation 
in  international  relief,  the  treasury  provides  the  National  Red  Cross  treasurer,  the 
department  of  justice,  the  counselor  and  the  armv  and  navy  have  their  reasons  for 
representation  not  only  because  of  war  association,  but.  because  during  national  dis- 
aster relief,  as  at  San  Francisco,  Hattiesburg,  Key  A\'est,  ruid  tlie  great  Mississippi 
and  (Ihio  floods  of  this  and  last  year,  the  Red  Cross  has  the  heartiest  and  most 
invaluable  aid  of  our  army,  while  in  international  relief,  as  in  Italv  after  the  earth- 
(|uake,  rmd  at  lUueiiclds,  Nicaragua,  it  receives  the  e<iuallv  hearty  and  valuable  aid 
of  our  navy. 

briefly,  then,  of  what  does  the  American  Red  Cross  organization  consist? 
William  Howard  Taft,  wdien  President  of  the  United  States,  was  its  president,  and 
largely  to  his  constant  interest,  wise  counsel,  and  wiluable  assistance  is  its  success 
due.  In  March  Mr.  Taft  resigned  and  President  Wilson  accepted  the  presidency 
with  hearty  good  will.  It  has  besides  the  other  usual  officers  national  director,  Mr. 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell,  whose  particular  duty  is  to  proceed  immediatelv  to  the  scene  of 
any  serious  disaster,  there  to  take  barge  of  or  advise  in  regard  to  the  Red  Cross 
relief  work.  The  central  committee  of  eighteen  elect  an  executive  committee  of 
seven.  Under  this  committee  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  is  segregated  into  three 
departments  for  war,  national  and  international  relief,  each  under  a  board  of  fifteen 
members.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  each  board  are  members  of 
the  central  committee. 

The  war  relief  board,  of  which  the  surgeons  representing  the  army  and  navy  on 
the  central  committee  are  respectively  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  has  prepared 
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ti  conii)letc  list  of  every  coastwise  vessel  suital)le  for  a  hospital  ship  so  that  such  a 
ship  could  he  chartered  at  a  moment's  notice.  It  has,  moreover,  drawn  up  a  com- 
plete and  detailed  list  for  the  ec|ui])ment  of  such  a  ship  with  the  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  this  ec|tupnient  and  the  necessary  transformation  for  hospital  purposes.  Tt  is 
studyiu"'  the  questions  of  civil  hospital  accommodations  for  war-time  need,  of  hos- 
pital trains,  of  field  hospitals,  rest  stations,  the  use  of  jjrivate  automobiles  for 
ambulances,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  A  sub-committee,  six  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  l)oard  and  nine  of  whom  are  representati\e  women  of  the  trainetl  nursins^ 
profession,  and  whose  chairman  is  ]\Iiss  Jane  Delano,  superintendent  of  the  army 
nurse  corps,  has  systematized  the  Red  Cross  nursing  service,  prepared  uniform  reg- 
ulations, organized  state  and  local  committees,  and  has  already  enrolled  four  thou- 
sand of  the  best  trained  nurses  in  the  countrx-  for  active  service  in  time  of  need. 
These  splendid  nurses  at  such  times  not  only  undertake  the  most  difficult  .work 
under  frequently  severe  hardships,  but  when  on  this  active  duty  accept  from  the 
Red  Cross  only  half  of  their  usual  salary.  ( )ver  two  hundred  of  these  nurses  were 
called  into  the  flood  district  this  spring,  and  did  valiant  service.  Seventy  were  on 
duty  at  Gettysburg,  when  11,540  old  soldiers  passed  through  the  fourteen  emergen- 
cy Red  Cross  stations  scattered  oyer  the  battlefield.  At  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dents at  Washington  and  in  case  of  other  great  functions  in  various  cities,  scores 
of  Red  Cross  nurses  are  to  be  found  in  the  emergency  stations  to  aid  in  case  of 
sudden  illness  or  accidents  among  the  vast  crowds  of  people. 

The  Red  Cross  nursing  committee  has  arranged  for  courses  for  women  in 
"Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick.""  A  most  excellent  text  book 
for  these  courses  has  l^een  prepared  by  Miss  Delano  and  Miss  McTsaacs  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  book  that  should  be  in  every  mother's  library  and  on  every  household  book 
shelf.  The  conservation  of  human  life  that  begins  even  with  parental  care  and  con- 
tinues under  the  well  instructed  mother  during  the  ages  of  childhood  to  maturity, 
is  built  on  foundations  that  disease  finds  it  a  difficult  task  indeed  lo  undermine. 

Another  sub-committee  of  the  war  relief  board  is  the  first  aid  committee,  the 
chairman  of  which,  Major  Robert  U.  Patterson  of  the  army  medical  service,  is  de- 
tailed for  this  particular  duty  by  the  surgeon-general. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cherry  Mine  disaster,  Mr.  Kingsley,  of  the  United  Chari- 
ties of  Chicago,  went  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  remaining  until  Mr. 
Bicknell  could  arri\c  there.  Then  for  several  months  at  the  request  of  the  Red  Cross 
his  assistant  and  two  good  women  who  could  speak  Italian  and  Polish  to  the  poor 
distracted  miners'  widows  remained  at  Cherry  while  Mr.  Bicknell's  Red  Cross  plan 
for  permanent  relief  could  be  perfected  and  accepted.  By  this  plan  now  being  car- 
ried out  the  generous  funds  contributed  by  the  people  of  Illinois,  by  its  state  legisla- 
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tnre  and  l)y  tlic  i\liners'  Uniuii,  aniountiny  to  alx)iit  $300,000  have  l)ccn  consolidated 
and  are  l^eing  administered  by  a  joint  commission  so  that  a  pension  can  1)e  paid  to 
each  widow  and  minor  child  nntil  the  children  are  of  an  age  to  become  wage-earn- 
ers themselves  and  the  fund  is  exhausted. 

This  s])ring  and  summer  after  the  great  floods  in  the  Ohio  and  ]\Iississipi)i 
valleys  nearly  fiftv  of  the  Red  Cross  agents  have  been  doing  most  excellent  execti- 
tive  work  in  co-operation  with  local  committees.  Temporary  needs  of  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter  were  provided,  several  thousand  houses  were  repaired,  some  few 
hundred  new  ones  were  built.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  rehabilitating  small  busi- 
ness men  and  ])roviding  tools  for  workmen  was  carried  out.  This  was  all  done  in  a 
most  practical  way,  the  Red  Cross  administering  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
dollars  in  this  work.  So  generous  were  the  contributions,  and  so  well  was  the  fund 
administered  by  the  Red  Cross,  that  though  the  state  legislature  had  placed  in  its 
hands,  under  the  government's  direction,  $250,000,  only  $100,000  of  this  amount 
was  needed. 

From  the  Philii)])ines  in  the  Far  East,  from  San  I'rancisco  on  our  western  coast, 
to  Clielsea  on  our  eastern  coast,  from  the  gulf  u])  the  Alississip])i  Valley  to  our  Cen- 
tral States,  thirty  different  fields  of  disaster  since  l'^05,  our  Red  Cross  has  done 
active  service  within  our  own  Ixirders. 

The  National  Relief  Board  has  also  had  charge  of  the  little  Red  Cross  Christmas 
seal.  That  stalking  specter  of  pestilence,  called  tul^erculosis,  has  laid  his  devastating 
hand  on  e\-erv  nation,  he  invades  the  palace  as  well  as  the  hovel,  and  the  youth  of 
the  people  are  his  surest  prey.  With  a  wea]wn  tinier  than  the  stone  in  David's  sling 
the  Red  Cross  sends  forth  this  little  seal  to  do  its  part.  In  the  last  five  years  it  has 
netted  over  $1,400,000  with  which  to  war  against  this  grim  destroyer.  Flere  again 
the  Red  Cross  carries  out  its  ])rinciple,  the  conservation  of  human  life. 

Yet  another  great  work  for  the  conservation  of  human  life  that  our  American 
Red  Cross  is  just  inaugurating  is  that  of  the  Red  Cross  rural  nursing  service.  Not 
until  it  took  this  u])  had  there  been  anv  extensive  system  of  nursing  in  the  United 
States  outside  the  cities  such  as  wc  find  well  developed  in  several  foreign  countries. 
The  Queen's  Jubilee  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Victorian  Order 
of  Nurses  in  Canada  include  broad  areas  of  rural  jiopulation  within  their  field  and 
trained  nursing  care  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  iso- 
lated countrv  i)eople.  To  many  interested  in  (|uestions  of  public  health,  the  time 
seems  to  have  arrived  for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  service  to  meet  the  growing- 
need  in  rurrd  sections  of  this  country.  IMie  American  Red  Cross,  a  national  society 
dedicated  to  the  relief  of  suffering  and  the  ])revention  of  disease,  has  undertaken 
this  work,  thus  extending  its  activities  in  a  broad  health  campaign. 
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It  is  I)uil(lini;'  up  a  nursing  personnel  to  l)e  comijosed  of  graduates  of  hospital 
training  schools  of  recognized  standing  who  are  also  registered  nurses  and  are  re- 
quired to  have  special  training  or  experience  along  the  lines  of  i)ul)lic  liealtli  nursing 
or  social  ser\-ice.  Provision  is  made  hy  the  Red  Cross  for  a  four  months'  course  in 
visiting  nursing,  utilizing  certain  well  established  visiting  nursing  associations  in  cit\- 
and  count rv  as  training  centers  for  rural  nurses.  'iMie  Red  Cross  otTers  to  assign 
these  visiting"  nurses  to  rural  communities  and  supervise  their  work  u])on  certain 
conditions. 

In  many  rin-al  sections  mu'scs  are  cut  oft'  from  helpful  association  with  others 
doing  similar  work.  I'oth  high  minded  nurses  and  ])ul)lic  spirited  citizens  are  apt 
to  be  seriously  handicapi)e(l  hy  this  isolation,  whereas  identification  with  an  exten- 
sively organized  efifort  such  as  the  Red  Cross  rural  nursing  service,  would  give  them 
an  added  stimulus  toward  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  high  standards  in 
public  health  nursing.  The  Red  Cross  offers  to  extend  general  supervision  over 
its  rural  nurses  and  meet  the  expense  of  this. 

It  is  urged  that  individuals  and  groui)s  of  persons  considering  rural  nursing  in 
any  branch  of  public  health  activity  will  get  in  touch  with  the  American  Red  Cross, 
^^'ashington,  D.  C.  l^iscussion  is  solicited  from  all  who  are  considering  this  work 
relative  to  the  organization  of  a  local  committee,  selection  of  a  rural  nurse  and 
ways  and  means  for  her  support. 

And  at  last  may  I  sa)-  a  word  or  two  for  the  b\--products  of  conservation  and 
Red  Cross  service? 

In  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  first  aid  de])artnient  lies  the  far  reaching  result 
of  conservation  of  the  wage-earner  of  the  familv  as  well  as  the  lal)or  ])roducer  of 
the  country,  or  in  case  of  his  death  in  disaster,  as  at  Cherry,  the  administration  of 
the  relief  funds  so  that  the  unfortunate  w'idow  can  keep  her  little  children  at  home. 
A  by-])ro(luct,  the  conservation  of  the  familv. 

The  preservation  of  life  in  time  of  war  has  not  onlv  its  humane  feature,  but  its 
])atriotic  reason.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  puts  this  princi])le  llrst.  The 
saving  of  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  any  country,  that  of  its  manhood,  be- 
comes a  by-product  of  conservation  for  the  sake  of  patriotism. 

And  lies  there  nothing  in  the  thought  that  both  in  peace  and  war  there  is  value 
in  the  jircservation  of  lives  so  dear  in  man_\-  of  the  homes  of  our  country?  A  by- 
product of  conservation  for  the  sake  of  lo\-e. 

Another  l)y-product  is  the  conservation  of  comnumities.  Whether  some  little 
handet  or  some  large  city  suffers  from  the  o\er\vhelming  calamity  of  fire,  flood, 
storm,  earthquake  or  pestilence  or  the  still  more  pitiful  disaster  of  widesjjread  famine 
settles  over  a  great  province  or  empire,  its  people  are  brought  down  to  desolation 
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and  despair.  Their  neighbors  suffer  with  themselves  and  there  are  none  at  hand 
to  help  them  in  their  wretchedness.  Without  aid  they  nuist  die  or  drift  awav  from 
their  homes  like  unmoored  hoats  after  a  storm  to  he  swamped  at  sea  or  wrecked 
U])()n  the  rocks  of  unknown  shores.  Tt  is  then  to  these  communities  as  well  as  to  the 
individual  that  the  Red  Cross  comes.  It  calls  to  the  disconsolate,  "Comfort ye,  my 
people.  Build  again  your  homes.  Sow  again  your  fields.  The  strong  arms  of  the 
Red  Cross  are  here  to  aid  you,  held  up  by  vour  brothers  of  the  nation,  yea,  if  need 
be,  by  your  brothers  of  the  world."  On  a  beautiful  silver  tablet  presented  by  the 
Italian  relief  committee  to  the  American  Red  Cross  are  engraved  in  Latin  the  words 
of  an  old  Roman  historian:  "Vour  bount\-  repaired  the  catastrophe  not  merely 
of  individual  citizens  but  of  entire  cities." 

Strangely  taking  its  inception  on  the  field  of  battle,  this  great  international  or- 
ganization of  the  Red  Cross  for  the  conservation  of  human  life  has  been  born, 
passed  from  infancy  into  a  strong  and  noble  manhood  ever  ready  to  protect  and 
Ijreserve  that  human  life  for  which  the  conservation  of  all  material  things  has  its 
reason  and  its  purpose. 
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111  reproducing  tlie  report  of  the  Conserxation  Conference  of  1908  in  the  first 
clinptcr  of  this  work,  it  is  felt  that  the  personnel  of  the  Conference  should  be  given, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest  l)ut  that  the  names  of  those  who  first 
banded  tliemselves  together  to  battle  for  what  is  just  and  right — for  the  preven- 
tion of  needless  waste  of  natural  wealth — for  the  promotion  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  the  welfare  of  ])OSterity  through  the  conser\'ation  of  the  resources  of 
the  countrv  upon  which  the  health.  ha])])iness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  must 
rest — mav  be  recorded  among  those  of  ilie  makers  of  history  and  true  public  bene- 
factors : 

PERSONNKI,    of    TIIK  CoXI'l'RIvXCK. 

The  joint  Conservation  Conference  was  composed  of  the  following: 

Hon.  Wilford  B.  Hoggatt,  governor  of  Alaska. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Kibbey,  governor  of  Arizona. 

Hon.  X.  O.  Pindall,  acting  governor  of  Arkansas. 

Hon.  Rollin  S.  W'oodruiT,  governor  of  Connecticut. 

Hon.  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  chairman  Board  of  Commissioners,  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Hon.  Preston  Lea,  governor  of  Delaware. 

Hon.  Napoleon  B.   B>roward,  governor  of  p'k)ri(la. 

Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  governor  of  Georgia. 

Hon.  W.  F.  Frear,  governor  of  Hawaii. 

Hon.  Charles  S.  Deneen,  governor  of  Illinois. 

Hon.  Walter  R.  Stubbs,  governor-elect  of  Kansas. 

Hon.  Tared  T.  Sanders,  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Hon.  .\ustin  L.  Crothers,  governor  of  Maryland. 

Hon.  Curtis  Guild.  Jr.,  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Hon.  Fred  M.  ^^'arner,  governor  of  Michigan. 

Hon.  John  A.  Johnson,  governor  of  Minnesota. 

Hon.  F.  F.  Noel,  governor  of  Mississippi. 

Hon.  George  Curry,  governor  of  New  ^lexico. 

Hon.  John  Burke,  governor  of  North  Dakota. 

Hon.  George  E.  Chamberlain,  governor  of  Oregon. 

Hon.  Regis  H.  Post,  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

Hon.  Martin  F.  Ansel,  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Senator  ^^'illiam  C.  Fdwards,  representative  of  Canada. 

Hon.  R.  H.  Campbell,  representative  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  John  Mitchell. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  Review  of  Reviews.  ^ 
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I'ersonal  representatives  of  governors: 
Mr.  J.  C.  Needhani,  California. 
.Air.  ^\'illiam  G.  Evans,  Colorado. 
Hon.  Eugene  Hale,  Maine. 
Col.  John  A.  Ockerson,  Missouri. 
Hon.  Francis  G.  Xewlands,  Nevada. 
Mr.  PliiJip  \\\  Ayres,  Xew  Hampshire. 
Hon.  James  S.  Whipple,  New  York. 
Hon.  Rosewell  Page.  A^irginia. 
Hon.  William  Tr\'ine,  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  William  E.  Mullen,  Wyoming. 
Representatives  of  the  States : 
Alahama — 

Hon.  ^^^  p.  Lay,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  Frank  H.  Lathrop,  memher  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Powell,  memher  conservation  commission. 
California — 

Mr.  Francis  Cuttle,  memher  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Short,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mrs.  Lovell  White,  memher  conservation  commission. 

^Ir.  Grant  Conard. 
Colorado — 

Hon.  Simon  Guggenheim,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Stevens,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Clarence  P.  Dodge,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Ellsworth   Bethel,  memher  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Brooks  Irione. 
Connecticut — 

Mr.  Albert  N.  Abbee. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Crane. 
Delaware — 

Hon.   Benjamin  Xields,  member  conservation  commission. 
Florida — 

Hon.  William  H.  Milton,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Florida,  and  chairman  conser 
vation  commission. 

Hon.  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  member  conservation  commission. 
Georgia — 

Mr.  John  A.  Betjiman,  member  conservation  commission, 
niinois — 

Hon.  Isham  Randol])h,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Dr.  H.  Foster  Bain,  member  conservation  commission. 
Dr.  Cyril  C.  Hopkins,  member  conservation  commission. 
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Mr.  Cilcnn  W.  Tracr,  incnibcr  conservation  commission. 
Indiana — 

Hon.  Henry  Riesenbero-,  cliairman  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  Clias.  S.  Ba.sh,  meml)er  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Oliver,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.   E.  \\'.  \\'ickey,  memljer  conserxatimi  commission. 
Kentucky — 

Mr.  John  B.  Atkinson,  meml:)er  proposed  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  ^\'m.  R.  Belknap,  mem])er  proposed  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  1).  C.  Edwards,  member  proposed  conservation  commission. 

Mr.   Fred  W.   Keisker,  member  proposed  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Nunemacher,  member  proposed  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Tomlin,  member  ])roposed  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  j.  B.  Bennett. 

Gen.  John  B.  Castleman. 

Mr.  A.  D.  James. 

Mr.   |ohn  W.  Langley. 

Col.  A.  T.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Clifton  J.  W'addill. 
Louisiana — 

Hon.  Henry  E.   Hardtner,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  Harry  P.  Gamble,  secretary  conservation  commission. 

Maj.  F.   M.    Kerr,  meml)er  conservation  commission. 
Maryland — 

Mr.  Bernard  N.  Baker,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Prof.  William   Bullock  Clark,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Edward  Hirsch,  member  conservation  commission. 
Massachusetts — 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Rane,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Michigan — 

Hon.  W'm.  H.  Rose,  chairman  forestry  commission. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Mershon,  member  forestry  commission. 

Hon.  Win.  \\  Kno.x. 

Hon.   1  luntlev  Russell,  commissioner  of  the  state  land  office. 
Minnesota — 

Hon.  F.  B.  Lnch. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Nelson. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Works. 
Mississippi — 

Prof.  H.  L.  Wliit field. 
Missouri — 

Mr.  W.   K.    Kavanaush,  chairman  commission  on  waterways. 
Dr.  Herman  \^on  {-ichrenk.  chairman  commission  on  forestry. 
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Dr.  W'illiani  H.  Black,  member  commission  on  waterways. 
Mr.  T.  H.  Herring,  member  commission  on  waterways. 
Mr.  A\'.  K.  James,  member  commission  on  waterways. 
Mr.  S.  \\'aters  Fox. 

Nebraska — 

Prof.  G.  E.  Condra,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Mr.  P.  H.  Marlay,  member  conservation  commission. 
Mr.  F.  D.  Wead.  memlier  conservation  commission. 

New  Jersey — 

Mr.  E.  B.  Voorhees.  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Alfred  Gaskill,  state  forester  and  meml)er  conservation  cummission. 

Dr.  Henry  15.  Knmmel,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Henry  [.  Sherman,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Morris  R.  Sherrerd,  member  conservation  commission. 

New  Mexico — 

Hon.  Solomon  Luna,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Hon.  II.  \A'.  Kellv,  member  conservation  commission. 

New  York — 

Hon.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  member  conservation  commission. 
Hon.  Henry  H.  Persons,  member  c  Miservation  commission. 
Hon.  Frederick  Skene,  member  conservation  commission. 
Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens,  member  conservation  commission. 

Ohi(^ 

Mr.  Jacob  A.  Beidler,  chairman  forestry  bureau. 

Oregon — 

Hon.  Joseph  N.  Teal,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Pennsylvania — 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Mr.  Powell  Evans,  member  conservation  commission. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Far((uhar,  member  conservation  commission. 
Col.  \Vm.  S.  Harvey,  member  conservation  commission. 
Hon.  \\'.  R.  Smith,  Member  of  Congress. 

Rhode  Island — 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Barker,  chairman  conservation  commission. 
Mr.  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  member  conserwition  commission. 
Mr.  Jesse  B.  Mowry. 

South  Carolina — 

Mr.  E.  J.  Watson,  chairman  conservation  committee. 
Prof.  Earle  Sloan,  member  conservation  committee. 

South  Dakota — 

Hon.  Robert  J.  Gamble,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Eben  W.  Martin,  member  conservation  commission. 
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Tennessee — 

Prof.  L.  C.  Glenn. 
Utah— 

Hon.  O.  J.  Salisbnry.  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  A.  W.  Ivins,  meml^er  conservation  commission. 
Virginia — 

Hon.  P.  St.  Jnhan  Wilson,  chairman  conservation  cummission. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  \\'atson,  nK-m])er  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  George  W.  Koiner,  member  conservation  commission. 

Hon.  W.  E.  Bibb,  member  conservation  commission. 
West  Virginia —  - 

Mr.  Hu  Maxwell,  cliairman  conservalion  comnn'ssion. 

Mr.  Neil  Robinson,  meml)er  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  James  H.  Stewart,  member  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  b.  W.  Atkinson. 

Representatives  of  national  organizations: 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science — 

Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson,  chairman  conservation  committee. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  member  conservation  committee. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science — 

Prof,  ^^'m.  E.  ]\I.  Goss,  personal  representative  of  the  president. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations 

Mr.  J.  L.  Snyder,  president. 
American  Automobile  Association — 

Mr.  Powell  Evans,  personal  representative. 

Mr.  C.  Gordon  Neff,  member  conservation  committee. 
American  Bar  Association — 

Mr.  John  Hinckley,  secretary. 
American  Chemical  Societv — 

Prof.  Marston  T.  I^ogert,  president. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke,  chief  chemist,  U.S.   Geological   Survey,  and  member  con- 
servation committee. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Dole,  member  conservation  committee. 
American  Civic  Association — 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  president. 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  Secretary. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  member  conserwition  committee. 
American  Electrochemical  Society — 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Acheson,  president. 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Taylor,  chairman  conservation  committee. 
American  Federation  of  Labor — 

Mr.  vSamuel  Gompers,  president. 

Mr.  James  O'Connell,  third  vice-jiresidcnt. 
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Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  secretary. 
American  Forestry  Association — 

Col.  Wm.  S.  Harvey,  member  board  of  directors. 
American  Institute  of  Architects — 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  president. 
American  Institvite  of  Electrical  Engineers — 

Mr.  John  H.  r"innc\-,  member  conservation  committee. 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers — 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  president. 
American  Medical  Association — 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  liurrell,  ])resi(lent. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Musser,  chairman  conservation  committee. 

Dr.  George  W.  Gay,  member  conservation  committee. 
American  Mining  Congress — 

Judge  J.  H.  Richards,  president. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  first  vice-president. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Callbreath,  Jr.,  secretary. 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association — 

Mr.  John  Norris,  chairman  conservation  conimiltee. 
American  Railway  Association — 

Mr.  Arthur  Hale,  personal  representative. 
American  Railway  Engineering  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association- 
Mr.  Wm.  McNab,  president. 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  i'reservation  Society — 

Mr.  Hiram  J.  Messenger. 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers — 

Mr.  Chas.  Macdonald,  president. 
American  Society  of  ^Mechanical  Engineers 

Mr.  Calvin  W.  Rice,  secretary. 

Mr.  Luther  D.  Burlingame,  representative  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  John  R.  Freeman,  member  advisory  board. 

Mr.  Jesse  M.  Smith. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials — 

Mr.  Chas.  B.  Dudley,  president. 
Appalachian  National  Forest  Association — 

Hon.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  president. 

Mr.  John  H.  Finney,  secretary. 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associati  n — 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  president. 
Business  Men's  League  of  America — 

Mr.  James  E.  Smith,  president. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Saunders,  secretary. 

Mr.  Clarence  H.  Howard,  memlier  conservation  committee. 
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Mr.  Geo.  W.  Simmons,  mcml)er  conservation  committee. 
Carriage  Builders'  National  Association — 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Babcock.  member  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cbampney,  member  conservation  committee. 
Conservation  League  of  America — 

]\Ir.  Walter  L.  l**ishcr,  president. 

Mr.  John  I".  Bass. 

Mr.  Lauriston  Ward. 
Fanners'  National  Congress — 

Hon.  ]!.  Cameron,  president. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fuller,  member  executive  committee. 

Mr.  F.  W.  W'ickev.  member  executive  committee. 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs — 

Mrs.  F.  ^^^  Gerard,  cbairnian  committee  on  forestry. 

Mrs.  Jolm  D.  Wilkinson,  cliairman  committee  on  waterways. 

Miss  Laura  D.  Gill. 
International  Tax  Association — 

Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  vice-president. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pleydell,  secretary. 
Literstate  Inland  Waterway — 

Mr.  C.  S.  E.  Holland,  president. 
Interstate  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association — 

Mr.  Charles  Scott,  president. 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf-Deep  \\'aterway  Association — 

Mr.  Wm.   K.  Kawanaugh,  president. 

]\lr.  Wni.  F.  Saunders,  secretary. 

Mr.  Lvman  F.  Cooley,  member  conser\-ation  committee. 

klon.  X.  O.  Pindall,  member  conservation  committee. 

]Mr.  Charles  Scott,  member  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  James  F.  Smith,  member  conservation  committee. 
Missouri  River  Improvement  Association — 

Col.  Henry  T.  Clarke,  president. 
National  Academy  of  Sciences — 

Dr.  Ira  Renisen,  president. 

Prof.  William  lUdlock  Clark,  chairman  conservation  committee. 

Prof.  F.  G.  Conklin,  member  conservation  committee. 
National  Association  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Wdiicle  Manufacturers- 
Mr.  Newell  Sanders,  chairman  conservation  committee. 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies — 

Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  member  conservation  committee. 
National  Association  of  Cotton  ^Manufacturers — 

Mr.  C.  I.  \\'oodburv,  secretary. 
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National  Association  of  Aiannfactnrers — 

Mr.   James    W.    \'"an   Cleave,   president. 
National   Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — 

Mr.  J.  Montgomery  Hare,  president. 
National  Board  of  Trade — 

Mr.  Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  president. 
National  Business  League  of  America — 

Mr.  La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  president  and  meml)er  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Victor  Falkenan,  chairman  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Farquhar,  member  conservation  commission. 
National  Civic  Federation — 

Mr.  John  Mitchell,  chairman  trade  agreement  department. 
National  Council  of  Commerce — 

Mr.  George  L.  McCarthy,  member  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  member  conservation  committee. 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Wiborg,  member  conservation  committee. 
National  Drainage  Association — 

Hon.  Napoleon  B.  Broward,  president. 
National  Editorial  Association — 

Mr.  Chester  Harrison,  member  conservation  committee. 
National  Electric  Light  Association — 

Mr.  Dudley  Farrand,  chairman  conservation  committee. 
National   Forest   Conservation    League — 

Hon.  Samuel  R.  Van  3''int,  president. 

Mr.  Theodore  Knappen,  secretary. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Dwinnell. 
National  Grange — 

Mr.  H.  J.  Patterson. 
National  Hay  Association — 

Mr.  Maurice  Neizer,  president. 
National  Hickory  Association — 

Mr.   H.  D.   Hartley,  secretary  and  member  conservation  committee. 
National  Irrigation  Congress — 

Mr.  George  E.  Barstow,  president. 
National  Lumljer  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Mr.  George  K.  Smith,  secretary. 
National  Municipal  League — 

Mr.  Clinton  Rogers  ^^'oodruff,  secretary. 
National  Slack  Cooperage  Manufacturers"  Association — 

Mr.  C.  jNL  Van  Aiken,  president. 
National  Tax  Association — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pleydell. 
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]\Ir.  Lawson  J'lirdy. 
'I'rans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress — 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  W^alsh,  president. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Callbreath.  Jr. 

Air.  j.  P,.  Case. 

Mr.  F.  \\'.  Fleming. 

Mr.  I.  T.  Pryor. 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Tm])rovement  Association — 

Mr.  Thomas  ^^^ilkinson,  president. 
Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress — 

Airs.  P^rances  Shnttleworlh,  corresponding"  secretary. 
Burean  chiefs  and  experts : 
Geological  Surve} — 

Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director. 

Mr.  Henrv  Gannett,  geographer  national  conservation  commission. 

Mr.  Robert  Follansbee. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Dole. 

Dr.  D.  T.  Day. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Campbell. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Hayes. 

Mr.  AI.  O.  Leighton. 

Mr.  ^V.  C.  Mendenhall. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Parker. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Van  Horn. 

Dr.  Bailey  Willis. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Wilson. 
Forest  Service — 

Mr.  W^m.  T.  Cox. 

Mr.  W^m.  L.  Hall. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kellogg. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Philip  P.  Wells. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Ziegler. 
General  Land  Office — 

Hon.  Fred  Dennett,  Commissioner. 

Mr.  Francis  W.  Clements,  first  assistant  attorney. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Finney. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor — 

Dr.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Entomology — 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief. 

Mr.  C.  L.  ALarlatt. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins. 
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Weather  Bureau — 

Prof.  Willis  L.  Moore,  Chief. 

Prof.  Harry  C.  Frankenfield. 
Reclamation  Service — 

Mr.  Morris  Bien. 
Indian  Office — 

Mr.  R.  G.  Valentine. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industr_v — 

Dr.  B.  T.  GalloAvay,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Corporations — 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hunter. 
Biological  Survey — 

Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agriculture- 

Hon.  Victor  H.  Olmsted,  Chief  Statistician. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries — 

Mr.  Hugh  M.  Smith. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations — 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director. 
Bureau  of  Chemistry — 

Dr.  H.  \\'.  W^iley,  Chief. 
Bureau  of  Soils — 

Dr.  Milton  Whitney,  Chief. 
Delegates  at  Large: 

Mr.  Victor  C.  Alderson,  Colorado. 

Mr.  Geo.  N.  Babb,  New  York. 

Mr.  R.  Dan  Benson,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Bernhardt,  Georgia. 

Mr.  Nathan  D.  Bill,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  George  Black,  Washington. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Black,  Alabama. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Brown,  Virginia. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Brown,  Washington. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Butler,  Maine. 

Mr.  Joseph  L.  Cahall,  Delaware. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Cameron,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Carmichael. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Chappell,  Georgia. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Clerc,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Geo.  Ward  Cook,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Cosulich,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Cowan,  Texas. 

Mr.  John  Craft,  Alabama. 
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Mr.  Thomas  F.  Cunningham,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Damon,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Delfeker,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  (lOuld  Dietz,  Omalia. 

.Mr.  Theodore  Dwight,  New  ^'ork. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ehis,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ]].  \\  Eshlenian,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  John  W.  Faxon,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Chas.  D.  Gates,  Kentucky. 

Dr.  K(hvar(l  Everett  Hale,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Air.  I  lenry  R.  Hayes,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hohiian,  Te.xas. 

Mr.  E.  S-  Johnson,  Georgia. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Johnston,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Charles  P.  Johnston,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Keathoper,  Alahama. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Kline,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  A'ictor  M.  Lefebere,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Sidney  F.  Lewis,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Little,  A^irginia. 

Mr.  \\m.  AlcCarroll,  New  A'ork. 

.Mr.  J.  T.  McClellan. 

.Mr.  \'.  Alanvin,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Josiah  Mar\-cl,  Delaware. 

Mr.  LT.  J.  Messenger,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Rov  Aliller,  Texas. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Mitchell,  Alabama. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Mosle,  Texas. 

Air.  W.  J.  Nebl),  Georgia. 

Airs.  Mary  M.  North,  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Lina  Simpson  Poffenboycr,  West  A^irginia. 

Ah-.  Wm.  F.  Prouty,  .Alabama. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Pryor,  Texas. 

Air.  C.  E.  Rafferty,  AVa.shington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  F.  .\.  Richards,  Massachusetts. 

Air.  Franklin  C.  Robinson,  Maine. 

Air.  G.  A.  Rogers,  Kansas. 

Air.  AA'.  P>.  Rovster,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Rvan,  AA^ashington. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Smith,  New  York. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Smith,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Start,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Swift,  Georgia. 
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Mr.  K.  C.  Taleny,  Mississippi. 
Mr.  S.  Taliaferrio,  Texas. 
INIr.  M.  ]').  Trezcvant,  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Louis  Ed.  A'anoft,  Louisiana. 
Mr.  J.  v^.  AA'arren,  Tennessee. 
]Mr.  j.  H.  AVoods,  Massachusetts. 

and  The  National  Conservation  Commission. 

GiFFORD   PiNCIlOT, 

Cliainiiaii  of  the  Joint  Conference.         Thomas  R.  Shipp, 

Secretary  of  the  .Joint  Conference. 
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THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  EXPOSITIONS 
HELD  AT  KNOXVILLE 

The  men  and  women  who  financed  and  carried  through  successfully  three  of  the  largest 
expositions  ever  held  in  the  South;  the  Conservation  Exposition,  September-October,  1913, 
being  the  first  of  its  kind  and  of  National  scope  and  importance. 


Aaronson,  Joseph.  Wholesale  di-v  goods, 
(New  York.) 

AcuFF,  J.  M.,  Kapid  Transfer  Company. 
Adcock,  J.  S.,  Finn  of  Lewis  &  Adcock. 
AcxEE,  C.  S.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Mas- 
ters' Patent  Floorino:  Co. 
AiiLER.  IIekmax,  Treasurer  Aliler  I'lunil)- 
ing  Co. 

Ahler,  J.  A.,  President  Abler  J'lumhing 
Co. 

Akers,  B.  W.,  Jeweler  and  0])tician. 
Akers,  Edwin,  Proprietor  Akers  Auction 
House. 

Albers,    Edward    S.,    Secretary    Sanford, 
Chamberlain  &  Albers  Co.,  wholesale  drugs. 
Alexander,  Dr.  Eben,  Physician. 
Allen,  Chas.  M.,  Superintendent  Nicker- 
son  ilfg.  Co. 

Allen,  F.  L.,  .Manager  Standanl  Oil  Co., 
of  Louisiana 

Allen,  John  ,M.,  President  John  M.  Allen 
Co. 

Allen,  John  JI.,  Jr. 

Allen,  W.  F.,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Ti'easnrer  Ajiitalaehian  Exposition  and 
Auditor  National  Conservation  Exposition 
Co. 

A  LI  ENSWORTii,   J.   T.,   With    International 
Harvester  Co.   (Evansville,  Ind.) 
Anderson,  IMrs.  Eliza. 
Anderson,  G.  W.,  With  Nickerson  Mfg.  Co. 
Anderson,  J.   IT.,   Vice-Pres.   &  Treasurer 
Jim  Anderson  Co. 

Anderson,  Jas.  A.,  President  Jim  Ander- 
son Co. 

Anderson,  Jas.  IT.,  President  Anderson, 
Dulin,  Varnell  Co.,  ^Member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Appalachian  Exposition,  1911. 
Andrews,  Forest  W.,  Firm  of  Luckey, 
Fowler  &  Andrews,  Attorneys. 
Ai'OSTOLis,  v..  Proprietor  Busy  Bee 
Restaurant. 

Armistead,  E.  D.,  Secretary  Scpiare  Drug 
Co. 

Armstrong,  ('has.  G.,  ^lanager  Armstrong 
Clothing  Co. 

Arnold,  'SI.  D.,  President  Arnold.  Ilenegar, 
Doyle  Co.,  wholesale  shoes;  President  Ap- 


palachian   Knitting    :\lills:    Vice-President 
Appalachian   Exposition,    11)11. 
Arnstein,    M.   B.,    President    M.    B.    Arn- 
stein  Co.,  Retail  dry  goods,  etc. 
Ashe,  J.   J.,  President  Knoxville   Savings 
Tiank;   Proprietor  Ashe's   Restaurant. 
Atkin,  C.   B.,   President  C.   B.  Atkin  Co., 
.Mantel  .^IFi's.  and  Atkin  Hotel   Co. 
Audigier,  L.  B.,  Vice-President  S.  B.  New- 
man Co.,  printers;  chairman  Poultrs'  Com- 
mittees Aiipalacbian  Expositions. 
AuLT,  IT.  T.,  President  .Merchants  Bank. 
Ault,  W.  G.,  Firm  of  :\lcDaniel  &  Ault. 
Austin,  John  Ij.,  City  Revenue  Collector. 
AvREs,   Dk.   Brown,   i'resident   University 
of  Tennessee. 

Bacon,  D.  C,  Trea.surer  T.  E.  Burns  Co., 
i-etail  grocers. 

Bacon,  W.  J.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Little- 
held  &  Steere  Co.,  candy  manufacturers. 
Baker,  D.  F.,  Secretary"  C.  M.  MeClung  & 
Co.,  wholesale  hardware. 
Baker,  L.  M.  G.,  Firm  of  Lewis  &  Baker, 
attornevs. 

Baker,'  W.  C.,  Baker  :\Ifg.  Co. 
Baker,  W.  J..  Assistant  Secretary  &  Treas- 
urer Knoxville  Bi-ick  Co. 
Baird,  W.  W.,  Firm  of  Baird,  Cates  &  Co., 
ranges,  stoves,  hardware,  etc. 
Barber,  Ciias.  I.,  Architect. 
Barber,  Geo.  F.,  Firm  of  Barber  &  Ryno, 
architects. 

Barber.    ITanley    D.,    President    Reliance 
Building  Co. 

Barger,  J.  N..  Junk  dealer. 
Barnett,  IT.  .M.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Far- 
ris.    Fuller,    Crenshaw    Co.,    wholesale    no- 
tions. 

Barnett,  J.  W. 
Barnett,  W.  II. 

B.\rrett,  ITuon  L.,  Ky.  Lithographing  Co. 
(Louisville.) 

B.vRT,  I\IoRRis,  Wholesale  notions. 
Beaman,  Clarence,  Firm  of  Beaman  Bros., 
retail  shoes. 

Beaman,  O.  C..  Firm  of  Beaman  Bros. 
Bean,  J.  IT.,   Treasurer  Bean,   Wartei-s  & 
Co.,  printers. 
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COL.  L.  D.  TYSON 

PRESIDENT  APPALACHIAN  EXPOSITION,  1911 
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Beabdsley,  C.  D.,  ^iFanager  Tennessee  In- 
spection Bureau. 

Beck,   J.   C,   President   Beck-Tarver   Co., 
farm  machinery  and  implements. 
Beeler,  U.  D.,  Firm  of  Suttle  &   Beeler, 
clothing  manufacturers. 
Beiler,  I.,  Fruit  store. 
Bickley,  C.  T.,  Firm  of  Bickley,  :\rcClure 
&  (Jo.,  wholesale  clothin"'. 
BiOKLEY,  E.  Ij.,  Firm  of  Bickley,  McClure 
&  Co. 

Bickley,  W.  E.,  Firm  of  Bickley,  iMcClure 
&  Co. 

Blackburn,     C.    A.,    Secretary-Treasurer 
Knoxville  Luml)er  &  i\Ifg.  Co. 
Blankensiup,  Leon  II. 
BL.VUPELD,  J.,  Cigar  store. 
Bloom,  ]M.,  Firin  of  IT.  Bloom  &  Co. 
Boies,  Dr.  W.  A.,  Physician. 
Bolt,  G.  "W.,  Sheriff  of  Knox  County. 
BoNHAM,   F.   T.,  Assistant   Business   ^Mau- 
ager  Journal  &  Tribune. 
BoNHAM,  W.  .Al.,  Treasurer  C.  M.  .AlcCluug 
&  Co.,  ilember  Committee  on  Publicity  and 
Promotion,  Appalachian  Exposition,  1910. 
Bondurant,  it.  C,  Wholesale  groceries. 
BoRCHEs,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  Broker. 
Boright,    Washington,    President    Knox- 
ville Real  Estate  Exchange. 
Bowman,  Eugene. 

Bowman,  R.  L.,  With  J.  JI.  Leek  &  Co. 
Boyd,  Horace  M.,  Restaurant. 
Boyd,  John  L.,  President  I^ast  Tennessee 
Savings  Bank;  ^Manager  Proctor  Coal  Co. 
Boyd,  Dr.  S.  B.,  Physician. 
Boyd,  Sam  B.,   Chief  Knoxville   Fire  De- 
partment. 

Bower,  Christian,  Dealer  second-hand 
goods. 

Brabson,  Dr.  B.  1)..  Dentist. 
Bradford,    Geo.    E.,    Secretary-Treasurer 
Deaver,  Kennedy  Co.;  President  Commer- 
cial Club. 

Bradley,  W.  C,  With  Dodsou-Gillespie 
Shoe  Co. 

Brakebill,  Cii.vs.,  Firm  of  Brakebill  & 
Hamilton. 

Brakebill,  J.  II.,  Firm  of  Knaffl  &  Brake- 
bill,  photographers. 

Br.vndau,  H.  L.,  2nd  Vice-President  Swan, 
Sullin.s,  Brandau  Co.,  wholesale  grocers. 
Branner,  H.  B.,  President  Third  National 
Bank. 

Briscoe,  Daniel,  Sr. 

Briscoe,  J.  PI,  Vice-President  Daniel  Bris- 
coe Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods:  member 
Board  of  Directors  Ai)palac-liian  Exposi- 
tion, 1911. 

Briscoe,  P.  J.,  Jr.,  Briscoe  ]\[otor  Car  Co. 
Briscoe,  P.  J.,  Sr. 


Brooks,  L.  L.,  Contractor. 

Brooks,  Jno.  M.,  Insurance. 

Brooks,  Jas.,  Firm  of  Claiborne  &  Brooks, 

l)uilding  contractors. 

Brooks,  P.  M.,  Traveling  salesman. 

Broome,   Prof.   F.   II.,   Secretary  Agricul- 
tural   Expei-imeut    Station,    I'niversity    of 

Tcnucsser. 

Brown,     Chas.,     .Manager     J'ryur     Brown 

Stables. 

Brown,  Dudley  F.,  Vice-President  Davis 

&  Susong  Co. 

Brown,  Frank,   With   Claiborne.   Tate  & 

(Jowan,  clothing  manufacturers. 

Brown,   John    S.,    Treasurer   The    FuHon 

("ompany. 

Brown,   Pryok,    Proi)rietor   Pryor    lirowii 

Stables. 

Brown,  T.  G.,  President  Brown-Ross  Shoe 

Company. 

Brownlee,    J.    T.,    Secretary    &    General 

.Alanager  Standard  Knitting  ilills. 
Brownlee,  J.  Wylie,  President  Knoxyille 
Board  of  Trade;   Vice-President  National 
Conservation  Exposition. 
Brownlee,     W.     M.,     Secretary-Treasurer 
IMcMillan  &  Ilazen  Co.,  wholesale  .shoes. 
Brownlow,  J.  B.,  Firm  of  J.  B.  &  W.  (i. 
Brownlow,  real  estate. 
Brownlow,  W.  G.,  Firm  of  J.  B.  &  W.  G. 
Brownlow,  real  estate. 

Brimer,  D.  W.,  Firm  of  Brimer  &  England 
Bros.,  building  contractors. 
Brown,   Ralph   W.,   Cashier   Ilolston   Na- 
tional Bank. 

Brumback,  John  F.,  Manager  C.  I).  Ken- 
ney  Co.,  teas,  coffees,  etc. 
Bunting,   Lindsay,    Firm   of   Kennedy   & 
Bunting. 

BuRKiiART,  John  M.,  President  Amn'icaii 
Clothing  Co. 

Burns,  T.  E.,  I'l'csidcnt  T.  E.  Burns  Co.. 
retail  grocers. 

Burrows,  A.  Y.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Butler,  A.  A.,  Meat  stall. 

Caldwell,  D.  B..  Firm  of  Caldwell,  Nance 
&  Co.,  clothing,  etc. 

Callahan,  Geo.  W.,  President  and  Man- 
ager Callahan  Construction  Company; 
Presid.'Ut  Knoxville  Pure  :\Iilk  Co.;  Vice- 
Presidi'iit  Knox  County  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Callan,  F.  .).,  Tailor. 

CvLLAWAY,  J.  J.,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral ^Manager  Gaut-Ogden  Co.,  office  sup- 
jilies,  etc. 

Camp,  E.  C,  President  and  Gem-i'al  M:\n- 
ager  Coal  Creek  ('oal  (,'omi)any. 
Camp,  E.  N.  (New  York.) 


W.  R.  EMERT,  Auditor 

I'hutos  bii  Kniiffl  i(   lii-dki  bill. 
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Camp,  G.  M.,  Superintendent  Coal  Creek 
Coal  Co. 

Camp,    II.    N.,    Secretary-Treasurer    Coal 
Creek  Coal  Co. 

Carmiciiael,   II.  N.,  Firm  of  C'lunidli'r  & 
Co.,  liuilders'  .supiilies. 
Carmony,  J.  S.,  With  C.  L.  Welsh  &  Co. 
C.vRPENTER,  C.  M.,  With  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co. 
Carpenter,    D.    A.,    President    Knoxville 
Brick  Co. 

C.VRPENTER,   Fr.\nk  A.,   ^Manager  Packard 
Garage. 

Carson,  -T.  B.,  Finn  of  Carson  &  Son. 
Carson,  T.  C,  Firm  of  Carson  &  Son. 
Carter,  Jno.  C,  Vice-President  American 
National  Bank. 

Carter,  F.  A.  (Sweetwater,  Tenn.) 
Carter,  S.  V.,  Cashier  East  Tennessee  Na- 
tional Bank ;  Treasurer  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition. 
Carty,  N.  E.,  Retail  cigars. 
Cash,  Archibald,  Firm  of  Neal  &  Cash. 
Cates,  R.  I.,  Firm  of  Baird,  Cates  &  Co., 
Stoves,  ranges,  etc. 

Cates,  C.  T.,  Jr.,  Firm  of  Shields,  Cates 
&  Mountcastle,  attorneys. 
Caulkins,  Dr.  Douglas,  Physician. 
Chalker,  Hamilton  L.,  ^lanager  Chalker 
Portrait  Co. 

CiT.uiBERLAiN,  F.  W.,  General  Agent  Penn. 
.Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
('hamberl.un,   W.   p.,   President   Sanford, 
Chandierlain  &  Alhers  Co.,  wholesale  drug- 
gists. 

Chambliss,  Dan  'SI.,  President  and  General 
Manager  Kuhlman  &  Chambliss  Co.,  drug- 
gists ;  Vice-President  Knoxville  Pure  ^Milk 
Co. ;    member    Boai'd    of    Directors    Appa- 
lachian Exposition,  1911. 
Chandler,  W.   P.,  Assistant  to  Knoxville 
Commissioner  of  Finance. 
Chandler,  Virgil  P.,  President  Chandler 
&  Co.,  builders  sujiplies. 
Chapman,  D.  C,  President  Cliapman  Drug 
Company;  member  Board  of  Directors  Ap- 
palachian Expositions,  1910-11. 
Chapman,  ]\Irs.  Sue  Johnston. 
Chastain,    David   T.,    2nd   Vice-President 
Cliastain,    Smith   &   Vestal    Co.,    Avholesale 
grocers. 

Chastain,     W.     J.,     President     Chastain, 
Smith  &  Vestal  Co. 

Ch.wannes,    Adrian    L.,    President    Cha- 
vannes  Lumber  Co. 

Childress,  Geo.  C,  Firm  of  Childress  & 
Hunter;  Chemist  Chapman  Drug  Co. 
Choate,  Robt.  R.,  General  ^Manager  Knox- 
ville Gas  Co. 
Cianciola,  Joe,  Fruit  stand. 


Claiborne,  J.  F.,  Firm  of  Claiborne  & 
Brooks. 

Claiborne,    W.    T.,    President    Claiborne, 
Tate  &  Cowan,  clothing  manufacturers. 
Clanton,  John  D.,  With  Knoxville  Senti- 
nel. 

Clark,  E.  C,  With  Coal  (h-eck  Coal  Co. 
Clark,  Frank  E.,  Firm  of  Clark  &  Jones, 
nuisic,  pianos,  organs,  etc. 
Clark,  W.  A.,  Vice-President  and   Treas- 
urer American  Clothing  Co. 
Claxton,  Prof.  P.  P.,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

Cochran,  A.  C,  President  East  Tennessee 
Brewing  Co. 

Cochran,  E.  B.,  Vice-President  East  Ten- 
nessee Brewing  Co. 

CociiR.iN,  J.  M.,  Secretary-Treasurer  East 
Tennessee  Brewing  Co. 
Coleman,    L.    I.,    President    and    (Jeni'ral 
Manager  Jellico  Coal  Co. 
Condon,  S.  P.,  Firm  of  Condon,  Craham 
&  Millner. 

Constantine,  Caster  J.,  Firm  of  Constan- 
tine  &  Palas. 

Cook,  H.  G.,  Firm  of  II.  J.  Cook  Co.,  Jew- 
elers and  opticians. 

Cook,  H.  J.,  Firm  of  II.  J.  Cook  Co.,  Jew- 
elers and  opticians. 

CooLEY,  Jas.  L.,  Firm  of  Cooley  &  Woods. 
Cooper,  H.  T.,  Secretarv-Treasurer  Whittle 
Trunk  &  Bag  Co. 

( 'OOPER,  W.  E.,  [Manager  Southern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

Connor,  Ed  D.,  Chief  of  Police. 
Connor,  J.  J. 

Connor,  J.  A.,  Vice-President  Lowe-Horde 
Hardware  Co. 

Connor,  P.  D.  (Clinton,  Tenn.l 
Corcoran,   T.   E.,   Knoxville   Fire   Depart- 
ment. 

CoRKL.VND.  Gerson,  Retail  dry  goods. 
Cornell,  Prop.  C.  S.,  Director  Department 
of   i\Iusie,    National    Conservation    Exposi- 
tion;   member   Board    of    Directors    Ajipa- 
lachian  Exposition,  1911. 
CoRUM,  John  R.,  Blacksmith. 
Cotton,    E.    C,    Assistant    Entomologist, 
Agricultural    Station,    University    of   T(>n- 
nessee. 

CoTTRELL,  Dr.  a.  J.,  Dentist. 
Cottrell,  C.  C,  Retail  wall  jiajier. 
Cow.vN,  Chas.  ]\I.,  Manufacturer  bluing. 
Cowan,  Mrs.  J.  D. 

Cowan,  J.  H.,  I'^inn  of  ( 'lailmrne,  Tat<'  & 
( 'owaiL 

Cox,  T.  B.,  Secretary-Treasurer  East  Ten- 
nessee Packing  Co. ;  member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors Appalachian  Exposition,  1911. 
Cox,  John  A.,  Contracting  carpenter. 
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fox,  W.  II.,  Viee-Pivsidcjit  :\[eCiil]ev  Ilsit 

Co. 

CoxE,  Joseph  C. 

COYKENDALL,    Edward,    Ronrctil  rv-TlVHSUf- 

er  Regal  Mfg.  Co. 

CoykendalIj,  J.    I).,    .M;in;iii('r   Regal   ^Ifg. 
Co. 

CovKENDAi.L,  S.  D.,  President  Regal  ]\Ifg. 
Co. 

Criswell,   J.   B.,   Sales   Manager   Haynes, 
Ilenson   Shoe   Co.;   Cliairnian   Department 
of   I'uhlieity  and   Promotion,   A])|>alaeliiau 
Exposition,"  1910. 
Cr-VWFord,  Jas.  M.,  Farmer. 
Crawford,  Samuel  B. 
Crouch,  C.  W.,  Florist. 
Crouch,  W.  H.,  Mnsieian. 
Crudgington,  J.  W.,   Secretary-Treasurer, 
S.   B.  Newman  &  (_'o.,  printers;  Assistant 
Treasurer  Appalachian  Exposition,  1910. 
Crumbliss,  J.  G.,  United  States  ;Marshall : 
Director   Horse   Show   National    Conserva- 
tion Exjiosition. 
Crump,  R.  L.  (New  Orleans.) 
Cruze,  C.  C,  Vice-President  and  ^Manager 
Ci-uze,  Lyons,  Hayes  Co. 
CuLLEN,  Ch.as.  C,  President  Chas.  C.  Cul- 
len  &  Co. 

CuLTON,    J.    W.,    President    ;\rui'i'ay    Con- 
struction ('o. 

Cureton,   Edmoxd  II.,  President  Cureton. 
Kennedy  &  Callaway,  retail  clothing. 
Curtis,  IIexky  W.,  Jeweler. 

Dail,  Dr.  V.  ('.,  Specialist. 
Dailey,     W.     E.,    Treasurer    Wiggins    & 
Dailey  Co.,  retail  grocers. 
Dallas,  B.  B.,  Boiler  manufacturer. 
D.ALL.AS,  Chas.  F. 

Daniel,  II.  M.,  Secretiiry-Treasurer  Edeleu 
Transfer  Co. 

Davis,  A.   S.  J.,  Presidi'iit  and   'l'reasnr"r 
ilodern  Tiling  Co. 
Davis,  E.  J.  (estate.) 
Davis,  Dr.  Chas.  IIukf,  Specialist. 
Davis,  Geo.  H.,  Chairman  PLxeeutivc  Com- 
mittee Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  ('o. 
Davis,  J.  Bruce,  Secretary-Treasurer  Davis 
&  Susong  Co. 

Davis,  P.  II.,  With  Wright  Hardware  Co. 
Davis,   IIchvell  J.,   President   and    Treas- 
urer East  Tennessee  Coal  Co. 
Davis,  G.  B.,  Firm  of  Davis  Bros. 
Davis,  J.  W.,  Firm  of  Davis  Bros. 
Day,   Alfred   B.,   President   Sanford-Day 
Iron  Works. 

De.vne,  Tiios.  a.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Ap- 
[laliichian  ^lills. 
DeArmond,  A.,  Salesiium. 
DeArmond,  J.  P.,  Retail  grocer. 


Deaver,  J.  L.,   President  Deaver-Kennedy 

Co.,   wholesale   dry   goods;    Vice-President 

Appalachian  Exposition,  1911. 

Delanev,  Chas.,  Manager  Stratford  Hotel. 

Depue,  E.  II.,  Knoxville  Steam  Laundry. 

Depue,  H.  a.,  Knoxville  Steam  Laundrv. 

Dick,  A.  C,  Firm  of  Dick,  .Mc:\lilh-ni  &  ('o. 

Dick,  Hal.,  Retail  grocer. 

DoDSON,  W.  R.,  Fii-m  of  Dodson-Gillespie 

Shoe  Co. 

Doi.L,  George,  President  Doll  &  Co.,  hooks, 

office  sn])i)lies,  etc. 

Doll,  R.  31.,   Firm  of   Doll-Mynder.se  Co., 

real  estate. 

Domminick,  G.  J.,  Secretarv  A.  (iivenwood 

&  Co. 

Donaldson,  W.  J.,  .Vttoi'ney  at  Law. 

Donahue,   John,    President    and    Manager 

Hall  &  Donahue  Coffin  Co. 

Dosser,    A,    T.,    (jeneral    Managei-    Daniel 

Briscoe    Co.,    memlter   Board    of    Directors 

Appalachian  Exposition,  1910. 

Douglass,    E.    L.,    Manager    Jellico    Coal 

.Mining  Co. 

P'RAKE,  J.   II. 

DuGGAN,  S.  W.,  Secretary  Pojjlar  Creek 
( 'oal  Co. 

DULIN,  II.  L.,  Vice-President  Ander.son, 
Dnlin,  N'arnell  Co.,  wliolesale  dry  goods, 
etc. 

Dukes,  W.  T.,  Contractor. 
DuNc.vN,  John  (i..  j'rrsiih'ul  John  G.  Dun- 
can Co.,  machinery. 

Duncan,  W.  T.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Dunn,  J.  M.,  P^ii-m  of  Diuui  &  Son.  Ijuild- 
ing  contractors. 

Dunn,  O.  'SI.,  Firm  of  Diinii  l^-  Si'u. 
Dupes,  J.  E.,  ^Manager  Uowc  Transfer  Co. 

Fdelen,  J.  W.,  President  Edelen  Transfer 
&  Storage  ( 'o. 

Ellis,  W.  ('.,  .Managci-  S.  II.  Kress  &  Co. 
Engert,  Fred  A.,  Firm  of  Engert  &  House. 
IOngl.\nd,  B.  R.,  Brimer  &   Kngiand  Bros, 
buikiing    contractoi's ;    memher    Board    of 
Directors  Appalachian  Exi)osition,  1911. 
England,  J.  S.,  Brimer  &  England  Bros. 
Emerson,  J.  L.  (Athens,  Tenn.) 
I'hERETT,    AV.    J.,    Secretary    Jellico    ('oal 
.Mining  Co. 

Fair,  Florence  E.,  Secretary  Fair  Foun- 
dry Co. 

F.viR,  J.vs.  E.,  President  Fair  Foundry  Co. 
F.VNz.  Ignaz,  President  Fanz  Packing  Co. 
FvR.MER,  W.  H.,  With  Southern  Railway 
Co. 

P'.VRius,  J.  E.,  Vice-President  Fari'is,  Ful- 
hi-,  Crenshaw  Co.,  wholesale  notions. 
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Farris,  Sajiuel  B.,  President  Farris,  Ful- 
ler, Crenshaw  Co.,  wholesale  notions. 
Fenton,    H.,    Manager    Credit    Clearing 
rionse. 

Ferguson,   W.    B.,    Vice-President   W.    J. 
Savage  Co. 

Ferrell,  J.  W.,  Firm  of  J.  W.  Ferrell  & 
Co. 

Ferris,    Prof.    Chas.    E.,    TTniversity    of 
Tennessee. 

FiNKLESTEiN,  ilAx,  Proprietor  liiobt^  Cloth- 
ing Co. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  C,  Real  Estate. 
Fitzgerald,  John  T.,  Secretary  Knoxville 
Saw  iMill  Co. 

Flenniken,  Frank,  Insurance. 
Flenniken,  Jno.   W.,   City   Commissioner 
of  Streets  and  Pulilie  Improvements. 
Flenniken,    M.    F.,    Insurance ;    member 
Board   of   Directors    Appalachian    Exposi- 
tion, 1911. 

Floyd,   F.   F.,  Vice-Pri'sidcnl    .Idlico  Conl 
Co. 

Foster,    E.   J.,   President    Foster   Bros.    & 
Baruett  Co. 
Fox,  J.  W. 

Fox,  L.  E.,  Knoxville  Fire  Department. 
Firestone,   B.   R.,   President  Racy   Cream 
Co. 

Fisher,   F.   L.,   President   East   Teiuiessee 
National  Bank. 
Freel,  Chas. 

Freeman,  A.  L.,  Vice-Presidcnl   Chapman 
Drug  Co. 

Fr.vley,  Joe,  Proprietor  Fraley  Hotel. 
Frantz,  John  IT.,  Firm  of  Cornick,  Frantz, 
^leCouuell  &  Seymour,  attorneys. 
Prazer,  Capt.  J.  L.,  Knoxville  Fire  De- 
partment. 
Fry,  C.  0.,  Secretary-Treasurer  :\lcCulley 

ITat  Co. 

Funk,  Chas.  M.,  Secretary-Treasurer  W, 

J.  Savage  Co.;  Treasurer  Atlas  Marlile  Co. 

Gaborry,    C.    A.,    Knoxville    Fire    l)ei)art- 

ment. 

(t.aines,  Ambrose,  President  Impi-rial  Shoe 

Co. 

G.VLBRAITH,  II.  IL,  Firm  of  Galbraith  Bros., 

real  estate. 

Galbraith,  J.  J.,  Firm  of  Galbraith  Bros. 

Gallaher,   G.   IT.,  Vice-President  'i^lie  IT. 

T.  Hackney  Coal  Co. 

Galyon,     Eugene,     President      KmixviUe 

Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Galyon,  L.  A.,  Contractor. 

Gardner,  Francis  D. 

Garrett,    E.    Frank,    District     ^Mnnager 

Cumberland  Telephone  Co. 

Gass,  W.  it. 


Gaut,  Jos.  P.,  President  Ilolston  National 
Bank;    President    Gaut-Ogden    Co.,    Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Pruden  Coal  Co. 
Gatlifp,  De.  a..  President  Southern  Coal 
&  Coke  Co. 

Gavin,  M.,  Secretary  Coal  Creek  ^Mining 
&  IMfg.  Co. 

(lENTRY,  R.  B.,  Vice-President  Procter 
Coal  Co. 

George,  Albert,  Fii'in  of  S.  IT.  George  & 
Sons,  dry  goods,  etc. 

George,  Edgar,  Firm  of  S.  II.  George  & 
Sons,  dry  goods,  etc. 

George,  Sol.  II.',  President  S.  II.  (ieorge 
&  Sons,  dry  goods,  etc. 
George,  Sol  M.,  Firm  ol'  S.   II,  George  & 
Sons,  dry  goods,  etc. 
Gervin,  W.  a..  Brick  contractor. 
Getaz,  Jas.  L.,  Firm  of  David  Gctaz,  Sou 
&  Co.,  building  contractors. 
Gettys,  R.  p..  Firm  of  Kyle-Gettys  Co. 
GiBB,  C.  R.,  Firm  of  Gibbs  &  Maloney,  real 
estate. 

Gibson,  R.  K.,  R.  K.  Gibson  «&  Co.,  brok- 
ers; President  Acme  Electric  Co.  <, 
GiPFiN,  S.  B.,  Trustee  Knox  C(mnty.           '  ^ 
GiLLiN,    Chas.    A.,    Physician,    Secretary- 
Treasurer  City  Garage  &  transfer  Co. 
GiLLiN,  Chas.  IT.,  President   City  Garage 
&  Transfer  Co. 

Gillenwaters,  W.  M.,  Traveling  salesman. 
Gillespie,  E.  M.,  Firm  of  Dodson-Cillespie 
Shoe  Co. 

Gillespie,  E.  W.,  Machinery,  etc. 
Gillespie,  F.  A.,  Firm  of  Dodson-Gilles|)ie 
Shoe  Co. 

Gillespie,    John    K.,    Firm    of    Gillespie, 
Shields  &  Co.,  wholesale  clothing. 
GOFORTH,  IT.   R.,   Vice-Pi-esident   J.   Allen 
Smith  &  Co. 

Goodman,  W.  II.,  President  Roddy-Good- 
man Co.,  candy  manufacturers. 
Goodman,    W.    M.,   Director   General    Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition. 
Gotiiard,  E.  C,  Superintendent  of  Agents. 
Ma.ss.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Gouffon,  Chas.,  Proprietor  Gouffon  Trans- 
fer Co. 

GR;YF,  Herbert  R.,  Arehilectural  Designer, 
R.  F.  Graf  &  Sons,  architects. 
GR.fUi',  J.  R.,  Architectural  Designer,  R.  F. 
Graf  &  Sons,  architects. 
Graf,  R.  F.,  Supervising  Architect,  R.  F. 

Graf  &  Sons,  architects. 

Grant,  E.  B.,  Proprietor  The  Fashion. 

Gray,  A.  C,  Gray  Sign  Co. 

Gray,  C.  B.,  Gray  Sign  Co. 

Gray,  C.  R.,  Gray  Sign  Co. 

Gredig,  A.  E.,  Firm  of  Gredig  &  Ijains. 
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Greene,  John  T.,  ;\[anager  Craiic  &  Co. 
Green,  John  W.,  Firm  of  Green  &  Wc1il>. 
attorneys. 

Greenwood.  Albert,  President  A.  Green- 
wood &  Co.,  and  Greenwood  Adv.  Co. 
Gridley,  H.  C. 

Groves,    Artiitk,    President    -lelliei)    ( 'o;d 
]klining  Co. 
Grimm,  A.  ( '.,  Attorney  at  Jjaw. 

II,\t'KER,  En,  Stenosrraplier. 
Hackney,  II.   P..   .Manager  Haeknev   Coal 
Co. 

Hale,  N.  W.,  I'resident  Knoxville  Nurserv 
Co. 

Hall,    Herbert    W.,    Secretary-Treasurer 
Hall  &  Donalnie  Coffin  Co. 
Hall,    J.    S.,    Secretary-Treasurer    J.    S. 
Hall  &  Sous,  retail  clothing. 
Hall,  L.  S.,  I'resident  L.  S.  Hall  Co.,  re- 
tail shoes. 

Hall,  W.   L.,  President   Hall,   Stejihenson 
Co.,  retail  furniture. 

Hall,    Wu.l   S.,    President   J.    S.    Hall    & 
Sons;  A'ice-President  Wright  Hdwi'.  Co. 
Hajiilton,   Homer,   Firm   of   Prakehill    & 
Hamilton. 

Handley,     Oscar,     Secretary     Anderson. 
Dulin,  Varuell  Co. 

Hanna,  H.  H.,  President  The  :\leTeer  Co. 
II.vnnait,  R.  it.  (:\raryville,  Tenn.) 
II.\NNIFIN,  Jas.  a..  Plumber. 
Harbison,  W.  W.,  President  Ilarhison  Shoe 
Co. 

Harris,  J.  F..  Produce  merchant. 
Harrell,  G.  ^1..  Proprietor  Harrell  Trans- 
fer Co. 

HakrelI;,  Dr.  J.  G.,  Dentist. 
Harrington,  T.  R.,  Retail  grocer. 
Harrison,     W.     E.,     Secretary-Treasurer 
Harrison  ilfg.  Co. 

H.u?Ris0N,  "W.  ]\roRRiS,  President  Harrison 
:\Ifg.  Co. 

Hartii,  II.  A.,  Real  estate  and  loans. 
Harvey,  C.  H.,  President  Kno.xville  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co.:  President  P(mntain  City 
Co! ;  President  L.  S.  Hall  Co. ;  Fourth  Vice- 
President  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion. 

H.vsson,  C.  S.,  Vice-President  House-TIas- 
son  Ilardwai'e  Co. 

Haun,  Floyd  E.,   Cashier  Knoxville   Sav- 
ings Bank. 

Hayes,  J.  W.,  With  M.  IM.  Newcomer  &  Co. 
Hayes,  L.  A.,  Secretary  Cruze-Lyons- 
Hayes  Co.,  hardware,  etc. 
H.VYNES,  Frank  M.,  President  Haynes. 
Hen.son  Shoe  Co.;  President  Bon  Jellico 
Coal  Co. ;  I'resident  Knoxville  Sentinel  Co. 
ILaynes,  p.  R.,  ^Feat  market. 


Haynes,  T.  [I.  (Jliddlesboro,  Ky.  i 
Hayes,  T.  J.  T..   With    Southern   Railway 
Co. 

Hazen,  Asa.  \'ice-President  ile:\lillan  & 
Ilazen  Co.,  wholesale  shoes. 
Hazen,  R.  S.,  President  and  General  Man- 
ager Hazen,  Trent  &  Harrell  Co.,  wholesale 
grocers:  member  Boai-d  of  Directors  Ap- 
palachian Exi)!;sition,  PUO,  and  Board  of 
Directors  National  < 'onservation  Exposi- 
tion. 

Hazen,  W.  ( '.,  Real  estate. 
He.vley,  H.  0.,  Secretary  Victoria  .AFarhle 
Co. 

Heickel,    S.    G.,    Knoxville    Fiiv    De])art- 
ment. 

Heine,  Arnold  B.,  Arnold  l!.  Heine  &  Co. 
(New  York.) 
Heins,  W.  J.,  Jeweler. 
Heiskell,  Hon.  S.  G.,  ilayor  of  Knoxville. 
Henderson,  C.  W.,  President  C.  W.  Hen- 
derson Co.,  Seeds,  etc. 
Henderson,  J.  L.  (Powell  Station,  Teini. 
ITender.son,  Dr.  J.  D.,  PhysieiaiL 
Henderson,  W.  B..  General  Agent.  Cnion 
Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Helm,  Geo.  E.,  President  King  Mantel  & 
Furniture      Co.:      Secretary      Cumberland 
Property  Co.;  Vice-President   .\ii|ialaehiaii 
Exposition,  1910. 

Henderson,  J.  H..  Secretary  ami  Treasurer 
Tennessee  Hill  Supply  ('ompany. 
Henegar  Edward,  Secretary  and  Treasur- 
er Ai'iiold,  Henegar,  Doyle  Co.:  \'iee-Pres 
ident  City  National  Bank;  Chairman  Pub- 
licit.v  Committee  National  Conservation 
Exposition. 

Henry,  E.  B.,  Building  contractor. 
Hensley,  Jas.  A.,   City  Commissioner  of 
Public  Safety. 
Henson,  Mrs.  IMartiia. 
Herrell,  S.  J.,  With  Knoxville  Railway  & 
Light  Co. 

Hewett,       F.       C,       Secretary-Treasurer 
S])ence  Trunk  &  Leather  Co. 
Hickman,     J.     H.,     Treasure)-     Knoxville 
Lithographing  Co. 

Hickman,    Joiln    C,    Secretary-Treasurer 
Chapman  Drug  Co. 

IIiCK.M.\N,  J.  E.,  Finn  of  Iliekinan  t.^-  John- 
son, fire  insurance. 

Hicks,    Joseph    C,    Prop.    Tlieks    Sheet 
.Metal  Works. 

Hicks,  J.  O.,  Firm  of  I  licks  i.^  Jamerson, 
wholesale  diy  gooils. 

Hill,    Prof.    C.    0.,    Professor    (Jhemistry 
I'niversity  of  Tennessee. 
Ihi.L,  Du.  di.ivKR  W.,  PliysiciaiL 
Hill,   Sam   E.,   City   Conuuissioner  of   Fi- 
nance. 
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MEMBERS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  APPALACHIAN  EXPOSITION,  1911 

1 — Dr.   T.   ap   R.   .limes       !l — Lawrence  D.   Tvson     Hi — .'-i.    K.    Ranilid 
2 — Prof.  H.  A.   Morgan     10 — Sanford  H.   Cohen         17 — T.    A.    \\'iiglit 


3 — M.   D.   Arnold  11 — Cary   F.    Spence 

4 — C.  W.  Henderson  12 — W.  P.  Allen 

5 — A.   F.    Sanford  (Asst.  Sec.  &  Treas.) 

6 — D.  M.   Cliambliss  13 — A.  G.  Hope 

7 — J.   G.   Sterchl  14 — M.   M.   Newcomer 

S — G.   F.   Milton  15 — Cliarlton  Karns 


IS — John  A.   Jones 
lil — J.    P.    Roddy 
20 — Dr.    M.    Jacob 
31 — J.  W.  Brownlee 
22 — Wiley   L.    Morgan 


IIiNTON,   Tiios.   J.,   President   &   ]\ranager 
Tlinton  Laundry  Co. 

HiscocK,    Jas.    W.,    Viee-President    Fair 
Foundry  Co. 

IIODGEs,  S.  B.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
IIOGAN,    "W.     D.,    Vice-President    blasters 
Pateut  Ploorinsi'  Co. 

Hood,  John  E.,  Vice-President    Knoxville 
Gas  Co. 

Hood,  W.  P.,  Superintendent  Knoxville  & 
Augusta  Railroad. 

Hope,   Albert    G.,    Firm    of    Hope    Bros., 
.jewelers. 

Hope,  David  J.,  Firm  of  Hope  liros. 
Hope,  James  D.,  Firm  of  Hope  Bros. 
Hope,  John  W.,  Firm  of  Hope  Bros. 
Hopkins,  Jno.  W.,  Retail  cigars. 
HoRD,  Eldrjdge,  Secretary-Treasui'er  Lowe 
Herd  Hai'dware  Co. 

HnKTOx,   W.   E.,   Bookkeeper  M.   :\I.   New- 
comer Co. 

HosKiNS,    L.    W.,    President    Walla-Walla 
Gum  Co. 

HosKiNs,    R.    :M.,    Viee-President    Walla- 
Walla  Gum  Co. 

IIouK,  Ed  S.,  Secretary  Chillmwee  Hosiery 
:\lills. 

HouK,  John  C,  Attorney  at  Law. 
House,    S.    E.,    President    House-Hasson 
Hardware  Co. 

HousER,     Geo.     R.,     Proprietor     Lnperial 
Barber  Shop. 

Hoyle,  Samuel  T.,  Knoxville  Excelsior  & 
Mattress  Mfg.  Co. 
Hubbell,  a.  N.,  Retail  furniture. 
Hudson,  Chas.  H.,  Vice-President   Stand- 
ard Knitting  Mills. 
Hudson,  Henry,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Huff,  Wood,  Insurance. 
Hunter,  Cllvs.  E.,  Wall  paper  and  paints. 
Hunter,  W.  E.  (Elizabeth ton,  Tenn.) 
Hunter,   Wm.   K.,    Firm   of   Childress   & 
Hunter. 

IIuRAY',  JL\RTiN,  Superintendent  Knoxville 
Abattoir  Co. 
II  UK  AY,  Paul. 

HuTSELL,  0.    li.,   Alanager  Crescent   Laun- 
dry. 

IjAM.s,  Dr.  H.  a.,  Physician. 

Ijams,  H.  p.,  Firm  of  Gredig  <&  l.janis. 

Irby',  John  P.,  Bookkeeper. 

Irwin,  B.  H.,  Firm  of  Vance  Fui'uitui-e  Co. 

Jack,  W.  L.,  With  S.  R.  Ranibo,  real  estate. 

Jaukson,  D.  L.   (Asheville,  N.  C.) 

Ja.merson,  J.  S.,  Firm  of  Hicks  &  Jaiiier- 

son. 

•Iacob,    Moses,    Firm    of    •laeoh    &    Shaw, 

\'eterinary  surgeons;  Chairman  Live  Stock 


Committees  Appalachian  Exposition    IDIO- 

n. 

Jarnigan,  ('has.  H. 

Jeffries,    R.    G.,    Treasurer    Cruze-Lvons- 
Hayes  Co. 

Jenning.s,  Jas.   W.,   Firm   of  Jennings  & 
Searl. 

Johnson,   Curtis  B.,   President  and  Gen- 
eral -Manager  The  Curtis  H.  Johnson  Pub- 
lislnng  Co.,  publi.shers  Knoxville  Sentinel 
Johnson,  J.  G.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Beek- 
Tarver  Co. 

Johnson,  R.  P..  Finn  of  Hickman  &  J„|in- 
son,  fire  insurance. 
Johnson,  J.  G.,  Attorney  at  Law 
Johnson,   T.   W.,   Knoxville   Fire   Depai-t- 
ment. 

Johnson,    W.    Q.,    Vice-President    Square 
Drug  Co. 

Johnson,  Hon.  W.  R.,  .Alayor  Park  City; 
-Manager    American    Construction    &    De- 
velopment  Co.;   Commissioner  of  Finance 
National  Conservation  Exjiosition. 
Johnston,   Hu  JL,  President   Union   Na- 
tional Bank;   Vice-President  King  :\Iantel 
&  Furniture   Co.;  3rd  A'iee-Pi-esidenf    Na- 
tional  Conservation   Exposition. 
Johnston,  S.  I\I.,  Vice-1'i'esident  Knoxville 
Knitting  Jlills;   Secretary-Treasurer  King 
^lantel  &  Furniture  Co. 
Johnston,  J.  Y. 

Johnston,  R.  J.,  Attoi'ney  at  Law. 
Johnston,   T.   IT.,   Tr(visurer  and  General 
Manager  Knoxville  Kniltiim-  .Mills  Co. 
Jones,  Dr.  C.  B.,  Physician. 
Jones,  Henry  S.,  FiiMii  nf  Clark  i;  Jones, 
pianos  and  organs. 

JONES,^  John   A.,    Sui)t.    Agriculture    and 
Live    Stock   Departments,    National    Con- 
servation   P'xposition ;    member    Board    of 
Directors  Appalachian  Exposition,  1911. 
Jones,  John  B.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Fm- 
pire  JIarble  Co. 

Jones,  Robert  :\I.,  Firm  of  Wright  & 
Jones,  attorn e.ys. 

Jones,  Dr.  T.  ap  R.,  Physician;  President 
South  Knoxville  Macadam  Co.;  Chairman 
Department  of  Health.  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition. 

Jourolman,  Leon,  Attorne.y  at  Law. 
Justus,  II.  N.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Wright 
Hardware  Co. 

Kaiser,    G.    H.,    President    Kaiser    Bros., 

Seeds,  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Kaiser  &  Co.  (New  York.) 

Karnes,      Charlton,      President      Knox 

County  Bank  &  Trust  Co. ;  Secretar.v  and 

Treasurei-  Knoxville  Pure  Milk  Co. ;  Treas- 

ni'er  Title  tt  Trust  Co. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS,  APPALACHIAN  EXPOSITION,  1911 


1 1.   M.   Cliambliss,   4th  Vice-President. 
J.  L,.  Deaver,   2ncl  Vice-President. 


M.    U.    Arnold,    1st    Vice-President. 
J.   G.   Sterclii,  3rd   Vice-President. 


Kaenes,  Howard,  Harness  IMaiiufacturer. 
Keener,  Bruce,  Vice-President  C.  M.  Mc- 
Clung  &  Co.,  wholesale  hardware. 
Keener,  E.  L.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Kreis- 
Keener  Shoe  Co. 

Keener,  S.  H.,  Proprietor  East  Tennessee 
Dental  Depot. 

Kehr,  Cyrus,  Patent  attorney;  Chairinan 
Good  Roads  Comniittee,  National  Conserva- 
tion Exposition. 

Keller,   E.   R.,   Viec-1'resident   and   Supt. 
Callahan  Construction  Co. 
Kelly,  T.  C,  Supt.  Knoxville  Raihvay  & 
Light  Co. 

Kelso,  Dr.  Henry  J.,  Physician. 
Kennedy,  E.  JL,  A^ice-President  Cureton- 
Kennedy  &  Calloway. 
Kennedy-,  J.  F. 

Kennedy,  J.  T.,  Firm  of  Kennedy  &  Punt- 
ing. 

Kennedy,   W.    T.,   Vice-President   Deaver, 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods. 
Kennerly',  J.  Ct.  (Cleveland,  Ohio.) 
Kennerly',  W.  T.,  Firm  of  Pickle,  Turner 
&  Kennerly,  attorneys. 
Kern,  Dr.  Albert  G.,  Physician;  member 
Health   Comniittee,   National   Conservation 
Exposition. 

Kern,    C.    il.,    Secretary-Treasurer    Peter 
Kern  Co.,  bread  and  confectionery. 
Kern,  John  P.,  President  Peter  Kern  Co. 
Kern,    Robert    A.,    Assistant    Secretary 
Peter  Kern  Co. 

Kephart,  W.  H.,  Firm  of  IMiller  &  Kep- 
hart,  real  estate. 

KiDD,  P.  A.,  Traveling  salesman,  Gillespie, 
Shields  &  Co. 

KiNCAiD,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Specialist. 
King,  I.  C,  Register  of  Deeds,  Knox 
County. 

King,  OLn^ER,  President  Oliver  King  Sand 
&  Lime  Co. 

KiRBY,  Chas.  E.,  ]\Iusician. 
KiRBY,  John  i\L 

Kn-U^pl,  Joseph,  Firm  of  Knaffl  &  Prake- 
liill,  photographers,  and  KnafH  Bros. 
Kohliiase,    0.   A.,   Secretary   &   ilanager 
Rowe  Transfer  Co. 

Kreis,  H.^rmon,  President  Knox.   Sand  & 
Transfer  Co.;  Vice-President  Empire  ^lar- 
ble  Co. 
Kreis,  Jno.  A.,  Vice-President  Aiipalaclnan 

Marble  Co. 

Kreis,  Sam'l  F.,  President  Kreis-Keener 

Shoe   Co.;   President    Appalachian   ^ilarble 

Co. 

KuiiLM.\N,  J.  F.,  Plumber. 

Kuhlman,  N.  B.,  Treasurer  .Mono  Service 

Cream  Co. 

Kuhlman,    W.    D.,    Vice-President    Kuhl- 

man-Chambliss  Co. 


Kuhlman,  W.  L.,  Knoxville  Boiler  "Works. 
Kyle,  C.  M.,  Firm  of  Kyle-Gettys  Co. 

Lane,  J.  Brown,  Firm  of  Lane  Bros. 
Lane,  John  P.,  Firm  of  Lane  Bros. 
Lane,  Sam  L. 
Latham,  "W.  M.,  Produce. 
Laym.yn,  S.  J.,  With  Woodruff  Hardware 
Co. 

Lea,  J.  D.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Sullivan  & 
Underwood. 

Le.vch,  Geo.,  Knoxville  Fire  Department. 
Leahy-,  Dennis  G.,  City  Recorder;  Vice- 
President  E.  B.  JIann  Undertaking  Co. 
Leigiiton  &  Co.  (Jeff,  Ky.) 
Leek,  J.  M.,  Firm  of  J.  M.  Leek  &  Co. 
LE0NH.YRDT,     C.     T.,     Secretary-Treasurcr 
Knoxville  Cotton  Mills. 
Lemon,  Hugh  j\I.,  Lemon  Transfer  Co. 
Lemon,  J.,  Martin  Transfer  Co. 
Lenoir,  W.  F.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Knox- 
ville Tinware  Co. 
Levy,  Margaret  S. 

Lewis,  J.  E.,  President  and  Treasurer  The 
]\r.  M.  Newcomer  Co. 
Lewis,  J.  T.,  Firm  of  Lewis  &  Adcock. 
Lewis,  W.  R.,  Boiler  Inspector. 
Lichtenwanger,  J. 
LiEBOWiTz,  A.  L.  (New  York.) 
LiNDSEY',  H.  B.,  Firm  of  Lindsey,  Young 
&  Donaldson,  attorneys. 
Link,  Dr.  W.  P.,  Physician. 
LipPNER,  L.,  J\Ieat  Market. 
Little,  F.   S.,   Vice-President  Little  Bros. 
Co.,  clothing  manufacturers. 
Little,  N.  T.,  President  Little  Bros.  Co. 
LiTTLEPiELD,  H.  E.,  President  Littlefield  & 
Steere  Co.,  candy  manufacturers. 
LivESY,  Geo.,  Retail  grocer. 
Lobenstein,  Max,  Traveling  salesman. 
Logan,   J.    M.,    General   Manager   Logan- 
]\raphet  Lumber  Co. 

Logan,  N.  E.,  With  J.  E.  Lutz  &  Co. ;  Sec- 
retary Cherokee  Country  Club. 
Lones,  C.  E.,  Physician. 
LoNES,  F.,  Knoxville  Fire  Department. 
Long,  H.,  Knoxville  Fire  Department. 
Long,  J.  F.,  Plumber. 

Longmire,  J.  P.,  Proprietor  TTolston   !>ar- 
her  Shop. 

LoTSPEiCH,  Cii.vs.  C,  Proi)rietor  Lotspeich 
Pharmacy. 

LoTSPEicii,  E.  S.,  2nd  Vice-President  Tlaz- 
en  &  Lotspeich  Co. 

Lotspeich,  R.  N.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Ap- 
palachian Mills. 

LovELL,  R.  A.,  Proprietor  sanitarium. 
Lowe,  J.  L.,  Wholesale  druggist. 


MEMBERS  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  APPALACHIAN  EXPOSITION,  1911 


1 — A.   L.  Wilhite 
2 — J.    Li.    Deaver 
3— Ben   H.    England 
4— D.   K.   Tate 
5— G.  H.  Harvey 
6 — J.  H.  Anderson 
7 — 'L.   B.  Audigier 


S.    Cornell 
B.    Stuart 
10 — N.   B.    Kuhlman 
11 — D.    C.    Chapman 
E.   Briscoe 
A.    Rosenthal 
G.    Crumbliss 


-C. 
-F. 


12 — T. 
13 — T>. 
14— J. 


15— M.   F.   Flenniken 
16 — C.    A.    Nickerson 
IT — T.  B.  Cox 
IS— W.    L.    Murphy 
19 — W.    J.    Savage 
20— A.   H.   Steere 
21 — Lynn  Hayes 


Lowe,  P.  E.,  President  Lowe-IIord  Ilai-d- 
ware  Co. 

LoY,  H.  A.,  KiiDx^ille  Fire  Department. 
LowM.usr,  L.  P.,  Firm  of  Webb  &  Lowman. 
LucKEY,  C.  E.,  Firm  of  Luckey,  Andrews 
&  Fowler,  attorneys;  Vice-President  Peo- 
ples' Telephone  Co.;  Vice-President  Knox- 
ville  Brick  Co. 

LusK,  W.  A.,  Traveling-  salesman. 
LuTTRELL,  J.  Church. 
LuTTRELL,  Mrs.  S.  B. 

LuTTRELL,  S.  B.,  Firm  of  S.  B.  Luttrell  iS: 
Co. ;  President  Mechanics  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 

LuTz,  CiiAS.  O.,  With  J.  E.  Lutz  &  Co., 
fire  insurance. 

Lutz,  J.  E.,  President  J.  E.  Lutz  &  Co. 
Lyons,    W.     L.,     President    Cruze-Lyons- 
Hayes    Co.,   hardware   and   builders'   sup- 
plies. 
Lynn,  IL  W.,  Insurance. 

]\L\dden,  J.  P.,  President  East  Tennessee 
Packing  Co. 

Madron,  Benjamin,  Knoxville  Fire  De- 
partment. 

IMaiian,    E.    C,    Secretary    and    Treasurer 
Southern  C^oal  &  Coke  Co. 
]\Lvhan,    T.    B.,    Vice-President    Southern 
Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

JLi^NN,  Arthur  G.,  Secretary-Treasurer  E. 
B.  Mann  Undertaking  Co. 
Manning,   Geo.    II.,    Treasurer   Tennessee 
Jlill  Supply  Co. 

Maples,  C.  F.,  ]\Iaples  Lumber  Co. 
]\Iaples,    H.    II.,    Knoxville    Fire    Depart- 
ment. 

]\Iarlin,  L.  J.,  With  Woodruff  Hardware 
Co. 

Marsh,  Hal  G.,  Trax'eling  salesman. 
Marshall,  Wm.  I.,  With  AV.  W.  Woodrulf 
Hardware  Co. 

]\Iartin,  H.  C,  General  Agent  Penn.  .Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Co. 
jMasters,  J.  F.,  President  Masters  Patent 
Flooring  Co. 

I\rASTERSON,  P.  E.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depai'l 
luent. 

May,  Frank,  ]\Ierehandise  broker. 
Maynard,  Edward,  Majiiard  &  McMillan, 
fire  insurance. 

Maynard,  James,  Attorney  at  Law;  Pres- 
ident Brookside  Mills. 
;\Iayo,  D.  p.,  Seedsman. 
:\IoRGAN,  Prof.  IT.  A.,  University  of  Tenn. 
AIcAnnally,  L.  J.,  Salesman. 
McBath,  W.  T.  (Louisville,  Tenn.) 
McCoy,  W.  J.,  Photographer. 
ilcCALLiE,  B.  A.,  Secretary  Callahan  Con- 
struction Co. 


McCallie,  T.  0.,  Firm  of  McCallie  Bros. 
IMcCali.ie,  R.  a..  Firm  of  McCallie  Bros. 
JMcCampbell,  Samuel  S.,  Proprietor  I\Ic- 
Canipbell  Horse  &  Mule  I\Iarket. 
McCargo,  R.  W.,  ilauufaeturers'  Agent. 
ilcCoLLiSTEB,   Ira   B.,    Chemist,    Sanford, 
Chamberlain  &  Albers  Co. 
McConnell,     T.     G.,     Firm    of    Cornick, 
Frantz,  JleConnell  &  Seymour,  attorneys. 
IVTcCoRMiCK,      Setii      T.,      Vice-President 
Hoist  on  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 
iMcCowN,  Dr.  R.  AL,  Physician. 
]McCoy,  Walter,  C!ashier  Mechanics  Bank 
&  Trust  Co. 

]\IcCbaby,  H.  C,  Railroad  contractor. 
;McCreary,  Dr.  W.  L.,  Phvsician. 
:\rcDANiEL,    T.    P.,    Firm  "of    :\IcDaniel    & 
Ault. 

ilcDoNALD,  W.  L.,  Cashier  Knoxville  Rail- 
way &  Light  Co. 
]\IcDowELL,  J.  R.,  Contractor. 
McDowell,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
McGuiRE,  Roger. 

McIntosh,  James,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

JlclNTYRE,  W.  M. 

McKiNNEY,  Chas.  J.,    1 'resident  Hough  & 
Spradlin  Co.,  railroad  contractors. 
:\IcKiNNEY,   T.   L.,  Agent  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

]\[cKiNNEY,  W.  S.,  Assistant  Cashier  Union 
National  Bank. 

;\IcLemore,  E.  L.,  With  Haynes-IIenson 
Shoe  Co. 

:\[cManus,  Cii.vs.  S.,  President  Sterling 
Coal  &  Coke  Co.;  Pork  Ridge  Coal  Co.; 
Vice-President  The  Bank  of  iliddles- 
borough,  Ky. 

:\rc]\IiLLAN,  Alex,  Real  estate  and  insin-- 
ance. 

.AkvAhLLAN,  Alex,  Jr.,  With  Alex  MciMil- 
lan  Co. 

.McMillan,   E.   E.,   President   IMcMillan   & 
Ilazen  Co.,  wholesale  shoes;  Vice-President 
Third      National      Bank;      Vice-President 
Standai-d  Knitting  jMills. 
:\I(:Mu,LAN,  Henry,  G.,  Firm  of  ^Nfaynard 
i5c  ;\lcMillan,  fire  insurance. 
:\[c.MiLLAN,  II.  p..  Groceries. 
.A[ciIiLL.iN,   John   E.,    Cashier   Third   Na- 
tional Bank. 

^ilcNicHOLS,  R.  T.  P.,  Art  store. 
McClanahan,    Pr.vnk,    ^Manager    Collins 
Co. 

McClelland,  ;\1ks.  Hanna. 
;\IcCloud,  Ashley. 

.AFcClung,  Chas.  J.,  Vice-President  C.  ^\. 
]\IcClung  &  Co.,  wliolesale  hardware. 
:\IcClung,  C.  ^\..  I'resideiit  C.  M.  ^IcClung 
&  Co. 


PRESS  COMMITTEE,  APPALACHIAN  EXPOSITION.  1911 


1 — J.   A.  Dunn 
2 — Frank  L.  West 
3 — Chas.    V.    Patton 
4 — Henry  AtUin 
5 — Geo.  W.  Ford 


S — Geo.   H.   Freeman 

9 — Joe  L.   Baker,   Secretary 

10 — Earl    Crew 

11 — Lester  Barnis 

12 — Clyde  B.   Emert 


6 — Wiley  L.    Morgan,    Chairman      13 — Linley  Hancock 
-S.  H.  Cottrell  14 — Roy  N.  Emert 


:McClung,  I-Iugii  L.,  Vice-President  T.  E. 
Burns  Co. 

McClure,  J.  S.,  Firm  of  Biekley,  ircClure 
&  Co.,  wholesale  clothing. 
McClure,  W.  K.,  Real  estate. 
jMcCully,  George,  President  McCuUy  Hat 
Co. 

.AIcNew,  Ed. 

McNuTT,    L.    A.,    With   W.   W.    Woodruff 
Hardware  Co. 

McNuTT,    S.    II.,    Vice-President    Cowan, 
.McCliing  Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods. 
^IcTeer,    Geo.    P.,    City    Commissioner    of 
Water  Works  and  Pai'ks. 
McTye,  J.  B.,  Contractor. 
.Malonev,  Frank  (Nashville,  Tcnn.~) 
Maloney,  G.  E.,  Firm  of  Gilibs  &  jMaloney. 
real  estate. 

ilARLiN,    L.    .].,    With    W.    W.    Woodruff 
Hardware  Co. 

.Mead,   Frank  S.,  President  Ross  and   l^.■- 
puhlic  ^tarble  Companies. 
.AIebane,  a.  S.,  Firm  of  V'ance  Furniture 
Co. 

ilEEH.vN,  Thomas. 
IIelindy',  Dr.  A.  R.,  Dentist. 
MeIjLEN,  Dr.  Geo.  F.,  Farmer;  contril)ut- 
ing  editor  The  Sentinel. 
^Ietcalf,  Dr.  G.  A.,  Veterinary  surgeon. 
Metler,  Jacob,  Farmer. 
MiCH.iELS,  T.  M.,  Lumber  manufacturer. 
JIiller,  G.  M.,  With  .Market  Hardware  & 
Harness  Co. 

.Miller,  PIoward  ^[.,  ]\liller  Coal  Co. 
Miller,  Dr.  S.  K.,  Physician. 
Miller,  Prof.  W.  E.,  Superintendent  city 
schools. 

Milton,    Geo.    F.,    Editoi'    and    Proprietor 
The  News,  Chattanooga. 
.Mitchell,    A.    E.,    Firm    of    Steinmetz    & 
^litchell,  attorneys. 

^luNSKEY,  S.  K.,  Secretary  Southern  Ex- 
tract Co. 

.MrrcHELL,     W.     L.,     Secretary-Treasurer 
Bi-oaihvay  ^Ifg.  Co.,  lumber. 
iliTCiiELL,    Joseph,    Proprietor    .Milchell's 
Cafe. 

.Mizner,  II.  S.,  President  Lonsdale  Face 
Brick  Co. 

.Monday,  W.  R.,  President  Empire  .Marlile 
Co.;  Vice-President  Gray  Eagle  :\Iarble 
Co. ;  Vice-President  Feuton  Construction 
Co. 

:Moon,  J.  .v.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
:\1ooney,    R.    E.,    Cashier    City    National 
Bank. 

.Moncrief,  J.  A.,  President  KnoxviHe  Tin- 
ware Co. 
:\IooRE,  CiiAS.  M.,  Coal  operator. 


Moore,  J.  N.,  Firm  of  Saylor  &  iloore,  at- 
torneys. 

Moore,  J.vs.  T.,  President   Knoxville  T'ity 
Iron  Works. 
Moore,  W.  C. 

Moore,  W.  S.,  Knoxviih'  Boiler  Woi'ks. 
ilooRES,  Prof.  C.  A.,  University  of  Ten- 

IIGSSGG 

Morgan,  Ciias.  C,  With  W.  W.  Woodruff 
Hardware  Co. 

MoRG.\>i,    Wiley    L.,     Managing     Editor 
Knoxville  Sentinel;  member  Board  of   Di- 
rectors, Appalachian  Exposition,   li)ll. 
iloREELL,  Chester,  Firm  of  Culton  &  Mor- 
rell,  attorneys. 

MoRRELL,  N.  B.,  Knox\-ille  EngraA'ing  Co. 
]\IoRRis,  Prof.  Thos.  D.,  University  of 
Tenne.ssee. 

.Morris,  Abe  (New  York.) 
.Morris,  Jacob   (Dry  goods,  New  York.) 
Morse,  C.  A.,  Loans  and  real  estate. 
.Morton,    Ben    A.,    President    the    H.    T. 
Hackney   Coal   Co.;    Broadway    Coal    Co.; 
Vice-President   Cadellac   Sales  Co. ;   Secre- 
1ar\'-Treasurer     Riverside     Lumber     Co.. 
member  Board   of   Directors   Appalachian 
Exposition,   1910  and  lioard  of   Directors 
.Mational  Conservation  Exposition. 
.Mountc.astle,  R.  E.  L.  (Estate.) 
.MuLLiNS,   R.   G.,   Proprietor  MuUins   Coal 
Co. ;  Knoxville   Bottling  Works. 
.Mulvania,  JIaurice,  Professor,  Univei-sity 
of  Tennessee. 

iluRPHY',  Frank,  Justice  of  the  I'eaee. 
^Iurphy,  Inge. 

^luRPHY',  J.  il.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Knox- 
ville Carpet  &  Decorating  Co. 
.MuRPHY',    W.    L.,    Lnml.ier     ( Jacksonxilie. 
Fla.) 

ilYERS,  Roy  v..  Firm  of  ]Myers  &  Whaley, 
engineers. 

.Mynderse,  C.  N.,  Secretary  Alex  A.  Scott 
Brick  Co. 

.Mynderse,  W.  E.,  Firm  of  Doll  ic  .Myn- 
derse, real  estate;  member  Forestry  Com- 
mittee, National   Con.servation   Exposition. 

Nance,  S.  L.,  Fii'in  of  Caldwell.  Xance  & 

Co. 

.X.UStney',    J.   P.,   Vice-President    Knoxville 

Lumber  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Nash,  Dr.  W.  S.,  Physician. 

Nast,  Annie  Laura  (New  York  City.) 

Nelsen,  H.  0.,  Nelsen  Iron  Works. 

Kew,  Jos.  M.,  Knoxville  Fire  Department. 

.Newcomer,    jM.     'SI..    Vice-President    and 

General  Manager  The  M.  M.  Newcomer  Co., 

department  store. 

Xewgent,    E.    C,    Cashier    Knox    County 

Bank  &  Trust  Co. 


Photos  hii  Knaffl  it-  Brakebill. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  COMMITTEES,  WOMAN'S  BOARD.  1911 


1 — ^Mrs.    William  A,   Lowi  > 
2 — Mrs.    R.    K.    Gibson 
3 — Mrs.  A\'iley  Morgan 
4 — Mrs.    L.    B.    Audigier 
5 — Mrs.   George  Mellen 
6 — Mrs.   .1.   F.   Graft 
7 — Mrs.    George   Denney 
8 — Mrs.   Will  D.  Wright 
9 — Mrs.  Ben  S.  Boyd 
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10 — Mrs.  Percy   Luckett,    I'resident 

11 — Mis.  L.    D.    Tyson 

12 — Mrs.  Stokeley  Mitchell 

i:'. — Mrs.  Ghas.   T.   Gates,  .Ir. 

14 — Mrs.  J.    D.   Varnell 

15 — Mrs.  H.   H.   Ingersoll 

16 — Mrs.  T.  Asbury  A^'right 

IT — Mrs.  T.    S.    Webb.   .]r. 

1.S — Mrs.  George  Milton 
Mrs.   George  W.    Baxter 


Newman,  B.  L.,  IJookkeeper  Union  Na- 
tional Bank. 

Newman,  J.  K.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Newman,  Dr.  R.  II.,  Physician. 
Newman,  J.  IL,  Life  Insurance. 
Newman,  S.  B.,  President  S.  B.  Newman 
Co.,  printers. 
Newton,  W.  T.,  Jeweler. 
Nickerson,    C.    a.,    President    Nickerson 
Mig.  Co. ;  member  Board  of  Directors  Ap- 
palachian P]xposition,  1911. 
Nickerson,     IMarcus     F.,     Vice-President 
Nickerson  JMfg.  Co. 

Norman,  C.  A.,  President  Knoxville  Car- 
]iet  &  Decorating  Co. 

Obern,  Jno.  E.,  President  &  Treasnrer 
Southern  Extract  Co. 

Ogden,  B.  W.,  President  Knoxville  Print- 
ing &  Box   Co. ;  Knoxville  Lithographing 
Co. ;    Treasurer    -Journal    &    Tril)une    Co. ; 
member    Child    Welfare    Committee,    Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition. 
Ogden,  Jas.  H.,  Secretary-Treasurer  t!ha- 
vanues  Lumber  Co. 
Ogle,  A.  R.,  Contractor. 
Oldham,  Geo.  E.,  Secretary  Builders  Ex- 
change. 

Oliver,  Wm.  J.,  President  ApjialMchian 
Exposition,  1910;  President  Wm.  J.  Oliver 
Manufacturing  Co.,  contractors  e(|uipment 
and  plows;  President  K.  S.  &  E.  Railway 
Co. 

Oppenheim,  Eli  (Baltimore.) 
Oppenheimer,  Dr.  R.  P.,  Physician ;  Vice- 
President  The  ]\IcTeer  Co. 
Orndorpf,    D.   B.,   Phonographs   and    sup- 
]dies. 

Orr,  B.  F.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Knoxville 
Furniture  Co. 
08TER,  Geo.  D.,  Druggist. 
(^)zbourn,  Peter,  With  Knoxville  Real  Es- 
tate Exchange. 

Panel,  Chas.  H.,  Treasurer  Rowe  Trans- 
fer Co. 

Parker,  Fred,  With  Cruze-Lvons-ITayes 
Co. 

Parker,  ]\L  A.,  Real  Estate. 
Pariiam,   Chas.  L.,   President  Bell   Laun- 
dry; Secretary-Treasurer  Riverside  Woolen 
Mills. 

Parsons.    H.    A.    E.,    Secretary -Treasurer 
W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 
Peliiam,  W.  C,  Treasurer  A.  Greenwood 
&  Co. 

Peters,  Geo.  L.,  Vice-President  Peters  & 
Bradley  Mill  Co. 


Peters,    G.    W.,    President    and    General 
IManager  Peters  &  Bradley  ]\Iill  Co. 
Peters,  W.  IT.,  Traveling  salesman  Gilles- 
pie, Shields  &  Co. 

Peters,      Wm.      E.,      Secretary-Treasurer 
Peters  &  Bradley  Mill  Co. 
PiTNER,  J.  M.,  With  D.  jr.  Rose  &  Co.,  lum- 
ber manufacturers. 

Pitner,  W.  a.,  With  D.  ]\r.  Rose  &  Co. 
Pettway,      J.      H.,      Secretary-Treasurer 
Hazen,  Trent  &  Harrell  Co. 
Pettway,  M.  II.,  Merchandise  brokci'. 
Pickle,  G.  W.,  Firm  of  Pickle,  Turner  & 
Kennerly,  attorneys. 

Pickle,  R.  H.,  Manager  Teachers'  Pro- 
tective Agency. 

Fleming,       C.       J.,       Secretary-Treasurer 
Knoxville  Railway  &  Light  Co. 
Pless,  H.  a.,  Royal  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 
Post,  Ed  D.,  Signs. 
Post,  Frank  IT.,  Frank  H.  Post  &  Co. 
Post,  0.  C,  With  Gaut-Ogden  Co. 
Powers,    II.    II.,    Vice-President     Powers 
( 'lothing  Co. 

Powers,  Rev.  J.  Pike,  President  Powers 
( 'lothing  Co. ;  member  Board  of  Directors 
City  National  Bank;  Chairman  Transpor- 
tation Committee  Appalachian  p]xposi- 
tion,  1910. 

Powers,  J.  Pike,  Jr.,  Attorney  m1  Law. 
Powers,  L.  C. 
Prevost,  I\Irs.  J.  W. 

Price,  G.  L.,  President  Daniel  ISriscoe  Co., 
wholesale  dry  goods;  member  Board  of 
Directors  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion. 

Price,  J.  J.,  President  and  General  .Man- 
ager Knoxville  Furniture  Co. 
Preston,   Frank,  Vice-President   Ilaynes- 
Ilenson  Shoe  Co. 

Prosser,  Brown,  Vice-President  IIicl-:orv 
Coal  Co. 

Pryor,  T.  L.,  Vice-President  Knoxville 
Table  &  Chair  Co. 

Rabuciiin,  L.,  Clothing. 

Haiit,  Alma  H. 

Rambo,  S.  R.,  Real  Estate ;  member  l?oard 

of  Directors  Appalachian  Exposition,  1911. 

Randell,  C.  E.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Knox 

ville  Stove  Works. 

Rebori,  F.,  Fruit  stand. 

Reed,  J.  J.,  President  J.  J.  Reed  Coal  Co. 

Reeder,  R.  a.,  Secretary  ('ureton-Kennedy 

&  Calloway. 

Reef,    F.    C,    Secretary-Ti-easurer   C.   W. 

Henderson  Co. 

Rexich,  Jacob,  Groceries. 

Reynolds,  H.  M.  C. 
Rhea,  W.  L. 


Photos  by  Knuffl  d  Brukebill. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS,  WOMAN'S  BOARD,  1911 

I — Mrs.  Sam    McKinney,    3rd   Vice-President 

2 — Mrs.  Hugh  S'anford,  2nd  Vice-President 

3 — Mrs.  R.   B.   Parlser,   Secretary 

4 — Mrs.  R.   K.   Gibson,  1st  Vice-President 


Kicir.vRDS,  Jno.,  Loans. 
Richards,  Dr.  W.  II.,  Dentist. 
RiCHAiDSON,  C.  W.,  GroceriL's. 
Richmond,  Dr.  W.  D.,  Physician. 
RiTTER,  J.  H. 

RoBBiNS,  J.  Albert,  Real  Estate. 
Roberts,  Ciias.  M.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Roberts,   P.   A.,   Secretary  and   Treasnrer 
Daniel  Briscoe  Co. 

Roberts,  J.  JM.,  Secretary  Little  Bros.  Co. 
Robertson,  W.  P.,  Secretary  The  II.  T. 
Hackney  Coal  Co. 

Roddy,  Jas.  P.,  Secretary-Treasurer  Rod- 
dy-Goodinan  Co.,  candy  manufacturers  and 
1  )uttlers  Coca-Cola. 

RoDGERs,  Cowan,  President  Rodgers  &  Co., 
automobiles. 

Rogers,     Chas.     IF.,     Assistant      Cashier 
I\rechanics  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Rogers,    Hasson    A.,    Agent    Employers 
Lialiility  Assurauc(^  ('o. 
Rogers,  Jesse  L.,  Attorney  at  hnw. 
Rose,  D.\n  M.,  President  1).  .M.  Ro.se  &  Co., 
lumber  manufacturers. 
Rose,  T.  H.,  With  D.  IM.  Rose  &  Co. 
Rosenbeck,  C.  A.,  Wall  pai)er  and  paints. 
Rosenthal,   D.   A.,   Druggist ;   Vice-Presi- 
dent Ilolston  National  Bank. 
Ross,  W.  C,  President  Knoxville  Knitting 
]\rills    and    Riverside    Lumber    Co. ;    Vice- 
President  C.  C.  Cullen  &  Co.  and  Brown- 
Ross  Shoe  Co. 

RoTACii,  John,  Firm  of  Schaad  &  Rotaeli, 
furniture  manufacturers. 
Roth,  C.  P.,  Roth  Coal  Co. 
Rourke,  M.  p.,  Plumbing. 
Ro\VE,  W.  T.,  President  Rowe  Transfer  Co. 
Rule,  J.  M.,  President  Whittle   Trunk  & 
Bag  Co.,  manufacturers. 
Rule,  Wm.,  Editor  Journal  &  Tribune. 
Russell,  Jno.  P.,  Retail  Shoes. 
Russell,   Wii.    L.,    Vice-President    Union 
National  Bank. 

Rutherford,  E.  P.,  With  Sterchi  Bros. 
Rutherford,  C.  C,  With  Sterchi  Bros. 
Ryno,   J.    H.,   President   Barber   &   Ryno, 
ai'cliitects. 

Sams,  Capt.  W.  J.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Sandberg,  0.  6.,  Seeretary-Ti'easurer  Hall. 
Stephenson   Co. 

Sanpord,    a.    p..    President    and    General 
^lanager  Journal  and  Tribune ;  Vice-Pres- 
ident Sanford,   Chamberlain  &  Albers  Co. 
and  Sanford-Day  Iron  Works. 
Sanford,  E.  J.  '(Estate.) 
Sanford,  Hugh  W.,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer Sanford-Day  Iron  Works. 
Sansom,  R.  II.,  Attorney  at  Tjaw. 


Savage,  W.  J..  President  W.  J.  Savage 
Comjjany,  ]nill  and  mine  machinery,  etc., 
ConnnLssioner  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition ;  member 
Board  of  Direetoi-s  AppalaiOiian  Exposi- 
tioiLs,  1910-11. 

Saxton,  Harry  N.,  Jr.,  President  Knox- 
ville Saw  .Mill  Co. 

Saxton,  Nesbitt  L.,  Vice-President  Knox- 

vdle  Saw  Mill  Co. 

Saylor,  J.  W.,  Attorney  at  Law 

Scott,  J.  A.,  Scott  Mill  Co. 

Scarborough,    W.   W.,    President    W    W 

Scai'borough   Co.,   garden   and   tield   s Is 

fruits,  etc. 

Scarborough,  W.  C,  With  IIoi>e  Bros 
ScHARRiNGHAUs,  E.  II.,  .Manager  Gillespie, 
Sliields  &  Co.,   wholesale   elotliing;   Chair- 
man Promotion  Board,  National  Con.serva- 
tion  Exposition. 
Schubert,  Nichols,  Liimlier. 
Schley,  G.  P.,  President  Coal  Creek  Min- 
ing &  Mfg.  Co. 

Schmidt,  C.  R.,  With  Alex  iMclMillan  Co 
Sciionbrun,  a.,  Dyeing  estal)lisliment 
ScuMiD,  A.  A.,  With  Alex  :\Ic.Mii]an  Co. 
Schwartz,  L.,  Fruit  store. 
Stubley,  Glen,  With  Stublev  Pi-iuting  Co. 
Scott,  Alex  A.,  Pre.sident  Alex  A.   Scott 
Brick  Co. 

Scott,  David  D.  (GreeneviJle,  Tenn. ) 
Seilaz,     Victor,     Proprietor    Star    Steam 
Laundry;  Seilaz  Cafe. 
Semone,s,   W.   S.,   Treasurer  and   Manager 
Square  Drug  Company. 
Sharp,  P.  B.,  Druggist. 
Seahorn,  E.  a.,  Arcliit<'ct. 
Sensabaugh,  W.  i\l..  Secretary  Swan-  Sul- 
lins-Brandau  Co. 

ScH.\.iD,  Jas.,  Firm  of  Schaad  &  Rotaeli. 
Sharp,  C.  B.,  Groceries. 
Sharp,   Jas.,   Salesman   W.    W.   WoodiMiff' 
Hardware  Co. 

Sh.\w,  Wm.  G.,  Finn  of  .lacol>  &  Shaw, 
veterinary  surgeons. 

Shea,  Jno.  P.,  Treasurer  .Maples  &  Shea 
Lumber  Co. 

SiHiARER,   D.  R.,    \'ice-Presideul  and  (ien- 
eral  Jlanager  Acme  Electric  Co. 
SlIELTON,  II.  P. 

Shields,  S.  G.,   Firm  of  Shields,  Gates  i^ 
;\fount castle,  attorneys. 
Shields,    W.    S.,    President    City   National 
Bank;   1st  Vice-President   Knoxville    Hail- 
way   &    Light    Co.    and   firm   of   Gillespie, 
Shields   &   Co.,   ilendaer   of  Board   of   Di- 
rectors, National  Conservation  Exposition. 
Shivers,  B.  L.,  With  .Miller  Store  Co. 
Sellers,  W.  N.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Simmonds,  IT.  M.,  Firm  of  McMillan,  Sim- 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


1 — J.    W.    Brownlee 
2 — C.   H.   Harvey 


3 — Hu   M.    Johnston 
4 — Don   Carlos   Ellis 


luouds   &   Pettway,   Fhv   Insuraiici';    i'lvs- 
ident  ('.  M.  Cowau  &  Co. 
SiMMONDS,  R.  H.,  Fire  insurance. 
Simpson,  C.  F.,  Market  Hardware  &  Har- 
ness Co. 

Simpson,  F.  G.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Simpson,    R.    I!..    Treasurer    and    General 
Mgr.  Knoxvillo  Table  &  Chair  Co. 
Simpson,  W.  M..  Jlarket  Hardware  &  Har- 
ness Co. 

Skaggs,  Eli  C,  Viee-l'rcsidciil  T\ii()x\illc 
Savings  Bank. 

Slateby,  Wm.,  Secretary  Lenoir  City  Co. 
Smart,  Geo.  H.,  Sui>erintendent  Lighting' 
l)e]iarliiient.  Knoxville  Railway  &  Light 
Co. 

Smith,    A.    I.,    Secretary    and    Treasurer 
Knoxville  Nur.sery  Co. 
Smith,  B.  L.,  Knoxville  Storage  Co. 
Smith,    B.    L.,    Secretary-Treasurer    Chas- 
tain,  Smith  &  Vestal  Co'. 
Smith,  ('has.  H.,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Smith,  (.'.   Powell,   With  J.  Allen  Smith 
&  Co. 

Smith,  J.  Allen,  President  J.  Allen  Smith 
&  Co.,  tlour  mills;  President  Knoxville 
Board  of  Commerce. 

Smith,  Leonid.vs  D.,  Attorney  for  South- 
ern Railway  Co. 

Smith,  W.  N.,  W.  N.  Smith,  furniture. 
Smythe,  T.  H.,  Appalachian  Peanut  Co. 
Snead,  J.  W. 

Sonner,  Jno.  L.,  Druggist. 
Spence,  Col.   Carey  F.,   Secretary-Trea.s- 
urer  Appalachian  Exposition,  1911;  Post- 
master, Knoxville ;  President  Spence  Trunk 
&   Leather    Co. ;    Colouel    Third    Regiment 
National  State  Guards. 
SpiRo,  Jacob,  Vinegar  manufacturer. 
Sprankle,  B.  II.,  Real  Estate. 
Stair,  A.  J.,  Contractor. 
Stair,  Jas.  M.,  Contractor. 
Staley,  J.  P.,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Standiper,  W.  D.,  Retail  cigars. 
Starkwe.vther,  J.  W.,  President  Victoria 
]\Iarble  Co. 

Starkwe.vther,  R.  II.,  Vice-President 
Victoria  ilarble  (_'o. 

Staub,  Jno.  P.,  Presi(-leut  and  (Jeneral 
Manager  Knoxville  Foundrv  &  ilachine 
Co. 

Stegall,  K.  If.,  Vice-President  Cherokee 
Coal  Co. 

Stephenson,  R.  J.,  Vice-Presiilent  Hall  >t 
Stephenson,  furniture. 
Stephenson,  T.  I.,  President  and  General 
Manager  Knoxville  Iron  Co. 
Steer,  A.  II.,  Vice-President  Littlefield  & 
Steere  Co. ;  member  Board  of  Directors 
ApjialMchian  Exposition,  lUll. 


SiiuEKs,  \'>.  L.,  Soda  water. 
Stevens,  J.   11.,    President    J.   H.    Stevens 
Co. 

Stebchi,  Earl  II.,  Firm  of  Knoxville  Out- 
fitting Co. 

Sterchi,  J.  C.VL,  I'resideiit  Proctor  Fur- 
niture Co. 

Sterchi,  W.  II.,  President  American  Na- 
tional Bank:  President  Knoxville  Outfit- 
ting Co. 

Sterchi,    J.    G.,    President    Steichi    Bros., 
furniture;      Vice-President      Appalachian 
Kxpositi(m,  IDll. 
Sterling,  0.  P. 

Stone,  Jas.  R.,  Supt.  Empire  .Marble  Co. 
Storrs,  W.  II.,  .Manager  (Joal  Creek  Min- 
ing &  ]\Ifg.  Co. 

Stripling,  R.  R.,  Secretaiy  and  :\ranager 
W.  W.  Scarborough  Co. 
Strong,  Col.  B.  U. 

Stuart,    J.    G.,    Treasurer    ,-ind    manager 
Alex  A.  Scott  Brick  Co. 
Stuart,  J.  B. 

Smart,  J.  B,,  Supt.  Jlono  Sei'viei.  Cream 
Co. 

Stubley,  R.,  Stul)ley  Printing  Co. 
SuLLiN.s,   W.   B.,    Treasurer   Swan-Sullins- 
Brandau  Co.,  wholesale  grocers. 
SuPFRiDGE,  Albert,  Druggist. 
Sullivan,  J.  W.,  President  Sullivan  &  Un- 
derwood. 

SuDDARTH,    B.    F.,   Assistant   Chief   Knox- 
ville Fire  Department. 
SuTTLE,   II.   II.,   Firm  of  Suttle  &  Beeler, 
pants  manufacturers. 

SusoNG.  Jacob  A.,  President  Davis  & 
Susong  Co. 

SULLINS,    LUTTRELL. 

Swab,  Daniel  Cooper  (Ilartranft,  Tenn.) 

SvsTAN,    Chas.    H.,    Firm   of   Swan    Bros., 

bakers. 

Swan,  Geo.  P.,  Firm  of  Swan  Bros. 

Swan,  J.   A.,   Vice-President  and  General 

^lanager  Swan-Sullins-Brandau  Co. 

SzABo,  J.  ^1.,  Mereluuit  tailor. 

Tallev,  J.  C,  Pi-e.sident  Knoxville  Table 
&  Chair  Co. 

Talley-,  J.  E.,  Secretary  Knoxville  Table 
I.V  Chair  Co. 

T.UJVER,  S.  II.,  Vice-President  Beck-Tarver 
( 'o.,  agricultural  machiueiy  and  imple- 
ments. 

Tate,  D.   E..   Firm   of  Claiborne,   Tate  & 
Cowan;  member  Board  of  Directors  Apjia- 
lachian  Exposition,  1911. 
T.vTE,  Hugh  il..  Firm  of  Green.  Webb  & 
Tate,  attorneys. 
Tate,  J.  N.,  J.  N.  Tate  &  Co. 


I'luiliis  h\i  Knatfl  d-  Brukebill. 

DIRECTORS.  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


1 — W".  A.  Knahf 

2 — Dr.  C.   H.  Gm-dnii 

.3— W.  J.   Savage 


4 — W.    P.   Tarver 

5 — G.  L.   Price 

6 — W.  B.   Townsend 


Tate,    0.    M.,    Secretary    and    Treasurer 

Ilaynes-Henson   Shoe   Co.;   Treasurer   Ap- 

palaeliian  Exposition,  1!)1(). 

Tyle:r,  a.  J.,  Viee-President  Ji'owi-  Trans- 
fer Co. 

T.WLOR,  W.  P.,  Firm  of  Woods  &  Taylor. 

Taylor,  Alfred  W.,  Superintendent  Brad- 
street  Co. 

Tedpord,  W.  D.,  Seeretarv-Trcasiiivi'  Tlie 

JleTeer  Co. 

Terry,  W.  C,  Real  estate. 

Thomas,  B.  T.,  Thomas  &  Turner,  huildini;- 

contractors. 

Thomas,  C.  M.,  President  Cowan,  McClung 

Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods. 

Thomas.  H.  M.,  Secretary  Cowan,  :\reClunff 

Co.,  wholesale  dry  goods. 

Thoma.s,  Mrs.  Lucy  M. 

Thomas,    Jesse,    Treasurer    Cowan,    ile- 

( "lung    Co. ;    Vice-President    Appalachian 

K.xposition,  1910. 

Thomas,    Mat    G.,    Vice-President    Appa- 
lachian Mills. 

Thompson,     A.     W.,     Secretary-Treasurer 

IIouse-Hasson  Hardware  Co. 

Thompson,    C.    :\roRTiMER,    City    Building 

Inspector. 

Thompson,  J.  E.,  Commercial  Photograph- 
er. 

TfioMPsoN,  J.  Edgar. 

Thompson,  L.  P.,  IManager  Tngersoll-Sar- 
gent  Drill  Co. 

Thompson,  W.  L.,  Firm  of  W.  L.  Thomji- 
son  &  Co. 

Thrasher,   H.    H.,    Firm   of   Thrasher   & 
Gunter,  contractors. 

TiNDELL,    V.    C,    Secretary    and    Manager 
ilerchants'  Protective  Association. 
TnoRNBURG,    J.    M.,    Firm    of    Powers    & 
Thornhurg,  attorneys. 

TiLLEY,  J.  0.,  Secretary  The  M.  M.  New- 
comer Co. 

TiTTswoKTH,  R.  F.,  Osteopath. 
Todd,  Jas.  C,  President  Square  Drug  Co. 
Toms,  J.  J.,  Real  estate. 
TowNSEND,    Geo.    B.,    Secretary-Treasurer 
Ilolston  Box  &  Lumber  Co. 
TowNSEND,  W.  B.,  President  Ilolston  Box 
&    Lumber    Co. ;    Townsend    Lumber    Co. ; 
member  Board  of  Directors  National  Con- 
servation Exposition. 

Trent,     W.     F.,     Vice-President     Hazen, 
Trent  &  Harrell  Co. 
Trent,  TI.  G.,  With  Sterchi  Bros. 
Trent,  W.  L.,  With  Sterchi  Bros. 
Trotter,  Geo.  :\r..  County  Tax  A.ssessor. 
Turner,    John,    Thomas    &    Turner,    con- 
tractors. 

Turner,  W.  R.,  Firm  of  Piekle.  Turner  & 
Kennerlv,  attornevs. 


Tyson,  Col.  L.  D.,  President  Appalachian 
Exposition,  ]!)n  ;  President  Knoxville  Cot- 
ton Mills,  Poplar  Creek  Coal  Co.,  East 
Tenn.    Iron    Co.,   and   Knoxville    Spinning 

Underwood,  W.  C.  A'jce-President  Sulli- 
vnn  &  Underwood. 

Vance,  C.  K.,  President  \'ance  Furniture 
Co. 

Van  Deventer,  Horace,  Clerk  IL  S.  Su- 
preme Court. 
Van  Deventer,  Hugh  F. 
Van  Deventer,  Payette  F.,  .Alanager  Van 
Deventer    Building,    and    Walker    Vehicle 
Co. 

Van  Gilder,  Albert,  Viee-President  :\rer- 
ehants  Bank. 

Van  Gilder,  Roger.  Cashier  Merehants 
Bank. 

Varnell,  J.  D.,  Ti-easurer  Ander.sou. 
Dulin,  Varnell  Co. 

Vestal,  E.  :\I.,  Vice-President  Vestal  Lum- 
ber Co. 

Vestal,    H.   A.,    Vice-President    Ciiastain 
Smith  &  Vestal  Co. 

Vestal,  J.  Park,  President  W-stal  Lumber 
Co. 

Wade,  E.  R.,  Merchandise  broker. 
Wardrep,  A.  J.,  Contractor. 
,Waldner,  M.  a..  With  Clail)orne,  Tate  & 
Cowan. 

Walker,  J.  P.,  Prop.  J.  p.  Walker  Co. 
Wallbrecht,   Wm.,   New   South   Brewing 
&  Ice  Co. 

Walsh,  Edwin,  Firm  of  Walsii  &  Elv. 
W.vlters,  JIat.  Groceries. 
Ward,  Chas.  ().,  Real  estate. 
Warwick,  J.  R.,  Plumber. 
Warwick.    W.    L.,    Proprietor    Warwick 
Restaurant. 

Waters,  Louis  C,  Architect. 
Warters,  Jas.  President  Bean,  Warters  & 
Co.,  printers. 

Watson,  Allan,  Insurance. 
Watson,  Ira  G.,  Retail  dry  goods. 
Watson,  S.  P.,  Secretary-Trea.surer  Acme 
P^lectrie  Co. 

Weaver,  Dr.  J.  D.,  Physieian. 
Webb,  Crew,  Firm  of  "Wel)b  &  Lowman. 
Webb,  D.  C,  Judge  Knox  County  Juvenile 
Court. 

Webb,  T.  S.,  Jr.,  Fii'in  of  Webb  &  Brown. 
Weiss,  F.  A.,  I'resident  Ilolston  Under- 
wear Mills. 

Willard,   J.    E.,   Casliier   Kuhlman-Chara- 
bliss  Co. 
Wells,  A.  L.,  Deputy  Sheriff. 


DlRECrORS,  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 


1 — Edward   Henegar 
2 — B.   A.    Mortim 
3 — S.   V,    Carter 


4 — W.    S.    Shields 
5 — W.  R.  Johnson 
6 — -R.    S.    Hazen 


WiiALEY,  Wm.,  Finn  of  :\I}^ei-s  &  Whaley, 
engineers. 

White,  Albert,  Vice-President   Knox\ille 
Engraving  Co. 

White,  C.  R.,  Vice-President  Abler  Plumb- 
ing Co. 

White,  D.  I.,  Secretary  C.  C.  Cullen  Co. 
White,    E.  J.,   Secretai-v   Abb-r   Phuiibing 
Co. 

White,  Ed  T.,  IMerchant  tailor. 
White,  J.  C,  Wbite  Mantel  &  Tile  Co. 
Whittle,   0.   IP,   Supt.   Wbittle  Trunk  & 
Bag  Co. 

Whittle,  P.    D.,   Treasurer   W.   W.   Scar- 
borough ( "o. 

Whittle,  W.  0.,   Cashier  Union  National 
Bank. 

Widener,  ;\Iiss  ]\r.  E.,  Secretary-Treasurer 
ITinton  Laundry  Co. 

Wiggins,  W.  L.,  Vice-President  Wiggins 
&  Daily  Co.,  retail  groceries. 
WiLHiTE,  A.  L.,  ^lanager  Wilhite  Piano 
Co. ;  member  Board  of  Directors  Appa- 
lachian Exposition,  1911. 
Williams,  II.  C,  Secretary  Greenwood 
Advertising  Co. 

Williams,  James  R.,  Editor  ilasonic  Tid- 
ings. 

Williams,   L.   A.,   Proprietor   Commercial 
Engraving  Co. 

Williams,  P.  J.,  Proprietor  Home  Steam 
Laundry.  ^    ,.  .. 

Williams,  R.  T.,. Vice-President  A.  Green- 
wood &  Co. 

Wilson,    Prop.    M.    W.,    Superintendent 
Knox  County  Schools. 


Wilson,  S.  R.,  With  Rand  Powder  Co. 
Witt,    J.   L.,    Assistant    Secretary    Abler 
Plumbing  Co. 

Witt,  Jas.   P.,  Vice-President  Chavannes 
Lumber  Co. 

Wood,  II.,  With  Gillespie,  Shields  &  Co. 
Woodruff,  W.  W.,  President  W.  W.  Wood- 
rutr    Hardware    Co. ;    Vice-President    East 
Tennessee  National  Bank. 
Woodruff,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  Vice-President  W. 
W.  Woodrulf  Hardware  Co. 
Woods,  Roy  S.,  Firm  of  Woods  &  Taylor. 
Woodward,  0.  C.,  President  E.  T.  Audubon 
Society. 

WoRLEY,  J.  Parks,  State  Revenue  Agent. 
Wright,  I.  C,  Retail  dry  goods. 
Wright,  James  B.,  Attorney  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Co. 
Wright,  Richard  G.,  President  Wright 
Hardware  ( 'o. ;  ^'ice-President  American 
National  Bank. 

Wright,  Hon.  T.  Asbury,  President  Na- 
tional Conservation  Exposition;  Vice-Pres- 
ident Mechanics  Bank  &  Trust  Co. ;  mem- 
ber firm  of  Wright  &  Jones,  attorneys. 
Wiley,  0.  C,  Firm  of  0.  C.  Wiley  &  Co., 
photograbers'  supplies,  etc. 
Wrinkle,  J.  A.,  Circuit  Court  Clerk. 

Young,  A.  W.,  Superintendent  Knoxville 
Gas  Co. 

Youngblood,  C.  E.,  Knoxville  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

Youngblood,  II.  J. 
Yule,  John,  Produce,  etc. 


MEMBERS  OF  ADVISORY  BOARD.  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 

1 — Luke  Lea,  U.  S.   Senatur,  Tennessee 

2 — Duncan  U.   Fletcher.   U.   S'.   Senator.  Florida 

3 — Chas.     S.    Barrett,     President    Farnrers'     Educatiunal    and    Cu-(ii»erative 

Union 
4 — John   H.   AVallace.   Jr.,    Commissioner  Fish   and   Game.    Alabama 
5 — Miss   Julia   C.    Lathrop.    Head    of   Children's    Bureau,    U.    S.    Department 

of  Labor 
6 — Philander  P.   Claxton,    U.    S.   Commissioner  of   l^Tducation 
7 — Logan  AV.   Page.   Director  U.   S.  Office  of  Public  Roads 
S — Joseph   E.    Ransdell,    U.    S.    Senator,    Louisiana 
9 — Joseph  A.   Holmes.   Director  U.   S.   Bureau   of  Mines 
10 — Bradford   Knapp.   U.   S.   Department   of  Agriculture 


HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS,  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  EXPOSITION 

1 — J.   L.    Bowles,   Directtir  of   Intliistrial    lOxliibils 

2 — W.  F.  Allen,  Auditor 

3 — H.   W.   Wright.  Amusements 

4 — James   B.    Young,   Director  of   Publicity 

5 — John  A.   Jones,  Superintendent  of  Live  Stock   and  Agriculture. 

li — E.   E.   Rail,   Chairman  Department  of  Education 

7 — J.  A.   Switzer,   Chairman  Department  of  \\'aters 


^^:^l^^i 


NEGRO  DEPARTMENT 

The  negro  departments  of  tlie  two  A})palachian  Expositions  were  successfully 
CI  inducted  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Green,  Chairman,  and  his  committees.  This  department 
of  the  National  Conservatinn  l{xp(isition  was  under  the  management  of  Prof.  Hu 
G.  Fag'g,  Chairman,  ;ind  was  managed  in  a  way  that  was  highly  credital^le  to  his 
associates  and  to  his  race. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Negro  Building  was  designetl  by  a  negro  architect, 
built  by  a  negro  contractor  and  negro  workmen,  with  money  subscribed  by  negro 
citizens  of  Knoxville.     A  list  of  the  subscril)ers  follows. 

The  exhibits  made  in  the  building  covered  nearly  all  of  the  industries  in  which 
members  of  the  race  are  engaged,  embracing"  domestic  science,  shop  work,  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  gardening,  blacksmithing,  moulding,  basket  making,  drawing", 
painting,  photography,  etc.  The  displays  were  well  arranged,  attractive  and  in- 
structive, comparing  favoral)lv  with  those  of  other  Iniildings.  Exhibits  from  schools 
and  colleges  were  also  shown. 

THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN   WHO  FINANCED  THIS  IMPORTANT    FEATIIRE    OF   THE    EXPOSITION: 

George  Armstrong,  Maggie  Archer,  C.  S.  Amerine,  R.  S.  Brabson,  Ci  E. 
I'.urk,  A\'.  \\\  Burk,  J.  G.  Beck,  John  Banks,  Sadie  Baker,  Clarence  E.  Burke, 
Minnie  Burke,  Tom  Clay,  Lewis  Carter,  Sarah  L.  Cobb,  AA'illiam  Cobb,  J-  S.  Cobb, 
S.  H.  Carter,  S.  Dickson,  T.  D.  Davidson,  Tom  Dickson,  Mary  J-  Davis,  W. 
D.  Edington.  Dr.  H.  M.  Green,  O.  C.  Gardner,  Chas.  H.  Hoard,  Hattie  Har- 
])er,  Cal  Johnson,  Lewis  Kilgore,  Mattie  Lane,  Susie  Lacy,  Flora  Manson,  R.  Mo- 
yers,  Parthena  Mitchell,  Oliver  McCarr,  Minnie  Nelson,  D.  W.  Perkins,  Robert 
Tea,'  Rebecca  Tate,  C.  R.  Woods,  A.  R.  Wheeler. 


WHAT  THE  EXPOSITION  BUILDERS 
ACCOMPLISHED 


III-;  \'ii{\\s  oi'   Mivx  AND  W'oMKN  Who  Madk  a  Cakivi'tl  Study  of  the  Ed- 
ucational   IMvATURKS. 


The  National  Conservation  Exposition,  as  an  educational  enter])rise,  made  a 
stron,<^'  a])peal  to  all  visitors  who  came  to  profit  by  the  lessons  tau.s^ht  bv  exhibits  in 
the  various  de])artnK'nts  dexoted  to  conservation.  A  number  of  leadin"-  ministers 
of  Knoxville  found  in  the  exposition  and  its  objects  appropriate  material  for  special 
sermons,  and  tlie  followin:;-  extracts,  of  ,^reat  interest  and  ^■alue  from  the  thouo^hts 
conveved,  contain  endorsements  of  exposition  plans  and  ])urposes,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  carried  out,  that  were  hio-hly  gratifvins,-  to  its  builders  who 
had  la])ored  hard  and  faithfully  to  make  the  alTair  all  that  its  name  imjilied.  A\'hat 
higher  commendation  could  be  given  than  the  following  from  a  sermon  bv  Dr. 
A.  R.  Lambert,  pastor  of  the  Eirst  M.  E.  church?  His  subject  was  "Conserving 
Spiritual  Eorces."     Of  the  exposition  he  said: 

"A  visit  to  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  ought  to  suffice  to  cause  any 
intelligent  citizen's  heart  to  beat  quicker;  whilst  more  than  ordinarv  local  prick- 
takes  possession  of  him. 

"It  has  been  mv  jjrivilege  to  see  many  expositions  throughout  the  country, 
and  r  am  frank  to  sav  that  none  'have  exceeded  in  interest  our  own.  The  moving 
spirits  in  this  exposition  are  worth)^  of  the  highest  commendation,  since  they  have 
become  responsible  for  a  display  of  natural  resources,  belonging  to  our  state,  which 
when  developed,  must  place  Tennessee  among  the  foremost  states  of  the  union. 

"To  the  right,  as  vou  enter  the  Land  building,  may  be  seen  this  motto:  'lie 
who  would  transmit  to  ])osterity  the  old  spring,  must  safeguard  the  fountain  head!' 

"Walking  through  this  building  a  most  elaborate  diagram  is  spread  out  Itefore 
one;  and  evervwhere  one  finds  stressed,  in  most  comprehensive  exemplification,  the 
\alue  of  conser\-ing"  the  resources,  abundmt,  at  our  verv  door. 

"And  what  a  lesson  herein  exemplified,  touching  the  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  fountain  head  of  our  holy  religion.  If  the  impression  of  the  lad,  at 
mother's  knee,  in  the  years  agone,  be  conser\cd;  and,  through  the  years,  if  he 
clings  to  the  old  faith,  his  habits  in  life  will  be  correct;  his  life  work  a  blessing  to 
humankind;  and,  at  the  last,  like  Dr.  MacClure.  in  'Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,' 
who  after  forty  years  of  benefaction  in  his  last  hour  was  heard  lisping:  'Now  I 
lay  me  down  to  sleep,'  etc.,  he  shall  pass  hence,  leaving  behind  a  blessed  memory. 
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"Deforestation — One  of  the  most  striking  lessons  to  be  learned  at  the  exposi- 
tion, in  my  judgment,  is  that  most  striking  illustration  of  the  result  of  deforesta- 
tion, stripping  the  land  of  forest  trees,  without  reforesting  them  again.  As  a  result 
of  this  folly  last  spring  we  had  such  floods  as  this  country  has  never  known.  The 
trees  of  the  forests,  which  aforetime  held  hack  the  rainfall,  allowing  it  to  gradually 
find  its  way  to  the  streams  and  rivers,  being  a  minus  quantity,  floods  which  devas- 
tated large  areas  of  country,  resulted. 

"In  like  manner,  in  the  spiritual  realm,  rash  spirits  have  sought  to  eliminate 
the  eternal  verities  from  otu'  faith,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  inspiration  of 
the  ])ible,  the  miraculous  element  in  the  life  work  of  Jesus,  etc.  But  once  these  are 
S'one,  there  is  left  naught  beside  the  man-made  element,  which  cannot  withstand  the 
storms  of  life. 

"The  man  who  does  not  recognize  and  cling  to  the  eternal  ^•erities,  God,  the 
soul,  heaven,  hell,  is  destined  to  become  whelmed  when  the  testing  time  comes. 

"Limitless  Resources. — Walking  beside  some  friends  through  the  various 
buildings  of  the  exi^osition,  (I  have  not  been  down  'Joy  street'  yet  and  I  am  not  in 
a  hurry  to  go  down  until  I  have  digested  'the  feast  of  fat  things'  in  the  exposition 
proper.)  I  heard  again  and  again  this  expression  'What  limitless  resources  we  have 
in  Tennessee.'  And  it  seems  to  me  that  herein  lies  our  greatest  hazard,  the  danger 
of  useless  waste  of  our  resources. 

"Riding  out  across  country,  some  months  ago,  T  was  utterly  amazed  to  see  a 
voung  forest  of  hardwood  trees  felled,  which  could  not  have  realized  to  the  owner 
one-third  of  their  \'alue,  five  or  ten  years  hence.  New  England  is  slowly  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  her  worn  out  farms,  now  forsaken  for  lands  in  the  far  west,  or 
south,  had  thev  l)een  properly  fed  by  composts  and  fertilizers,  might  today  be 
fertile  as  the  garden  of  Eden. 

"And  what  a  sermon  to  be  found  herein  on  'The  Unused  Increment.'  What 
a  lot  of  valuable  resources,  men  and  women  of  ability,  talent,  which  'is  going  to 
waste,'  in  all  our  churches.  If  the  unused,  idle  resources  of  our  churches  could 
but  be  harnessed  up,  what  a  transformation  would  be  wrought  in  Knoxville  in  the 
near  future. 

"A  More  Intelligent  Appreciation. — It  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  a  small  contin- 
gent of  our  citizens  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  great  exposition  in  our  midst, 
and  perchance  because  of  the  fact  that  about  all  that  appeals  to  them  is  the  spectac- 
ular, the  vaudeville  performances,  etc.  And  a  number  of  times,  I  have  been  tempted 
to  retort  (but  a  preacher  must  be  mindful  always  of  the — shall  I  say  amenities, 
niceties,  eternal  fitness  of  things?)  but  I    have  been  greatly  tempted  to  retort:  not 
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more  exposition,  but  more  brains,  my  friend,  more  brains  to  appreciate  a  really- 
great  exposition  whose  name  'The  National  Conservation  Exposition,'  is  most 
timely." 

In  a  sermon  on  the  First  Exposition  of  Conservation,  Rev.  George  R.  Stuart, 
at  the  Church  Street  M.  E.  Cliurch,  South — taking  his  text  from  Ecclesiastes,  5:  9, 
"The  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all" — said  in  part: 

"Tlie  l)Ook  of  Ecclesiastes  is  to  show  the  vanity  of  sublunary  things.  From 
a  view  of  all  earthly  and  sensual  pleasures,  the  author  draws  a  conclusion  that 
to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments  is  the  whole  of  wisdom  and  happiness, 
and  the  duty  of  man.  Many  people  have  misconstrued  this  book  because  of  seem- 
ing contradictions  in  teaching.  The  author  in  some  places  states  the  arguments 
of  the  sensualist,  and  then  replies  to  them ;  tln-ough  the  dialogue  misconstructions 
occur.  The  book  aliounds  in  scraps  of  philosophy  and  short  proverbs,  after  the 
manner  of  the  l)ook  of  Proverbs.  The  text  is  a  statement  in  a  paragraph,  warn- 
ing against  the  ])erversion  of  judgment  and  of  justice  in  a  pri)\ince,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  ending  in  the  text  that  the  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all;  the  king 
himself  is  served  by  the  field.  The  meaning  of  the  te.xt  is  that  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  its  profits  are  for  His  children,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  peasant  to  the  king.  No  class,  no  age  has  a  right  to  squander  the  products  of 
earth  for  selfish  ends.     'The  profit  of  the  earth  is  for  all.' 

"God  made  the  earth  as  a  home,  for  His  children.  He  filled  it  witii  useful 
things,  the  cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables ;  animals,  fishes  and  fowls ;  medicinal 
herbs,  coal  and  oil ;  timber,  stone  and  soil.  These  are  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  His  children,  and  are  to  be  so  used  as  to  be  best  conserved  for  the  good 
of  all.  He  has  filled  His  world  full  of  Ijcautiful  things:  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines; 
the  grasses,  ferns  and  mosses ;  the  many-hued  flowers,  the  variegated  foliage,  the 
])irds  of  rich  plumage,  the  fish  and  graceful  animals;  the  sjjrings,  rocks,  rivers  and 
lakes.  The  earth  is  full  of  beauty.  God  created  this  for  a  world  of  beauty  for 
His  children.  These  utilities  and  beauties  are  to  be  preserved  and  conserved 
through  ages.  The  commercial  spirit  of  the  age  for  selfish  ends  is  devastating  the 
earth.  First,  the  forests  have  been  mutilated  and  destroyed.  The  ornamental  and 
flowering  trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  saplings  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed  in  the 
hurry  to  mark  it  merchantable  timber.  There  is  scarcely  a  forest  from  valley  to 
mountain  in  the  once  beautiful  Tennessee  country,  that  has  not  been  ruthlessly 
destroyed.  A  careful  and  intelligent  culling  of  merchantable  timbers  would  have 
left  to  coming  generations  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the  forests.  The  sublime 
and  rugged  clifi:'s  have  been  mutilated  and  destroyed  without  reference  to  coming 
generations.     The  birds  and  animals  have  been  slaughtered  for  wanton  pleasure 
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and  one  of  carelessness.     There  is  scarcely  left  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  or 
in  an)'  other  section  an  ornamental  bird,  or  a  graceful  animal. 

"The  fields  and  the  farms  have  been  worn  out,  impoverished,  and  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  more  and  more  impoverished.  The  same 
spirit,  that  of  commercialism,  has  destroyed  the  bodies  of  men.  For  commercial 
purposes,  there  have  been  placed  on  the  market  injurious  medicines,  (le\'italizing 
dopes  and  destroying  liquors.  Our  great  exposition  is  an  intelligent,  moral  effort 
to  teach  the  people  of  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  adjoining  states  the  great  lesson 
of  conservation  and  preservation.  In  one  department  is  a  great  school  for  mak- 
ing trees,  with  lessons  for  training  and  culture.  In  another  department  is  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  preservation  of  birds,  with  pictures  of  their  beauty,  hal:)its  and  utility. 
In  another  department,  there  is  a  lesson  of  preserving  the  soils,  and  in  still  another 
the  care  of  children,  and  so  throughout  the  whole  exposition. 

"The  exposition  by  its  exhibits,  teaches  us  the  results  of  genius  and  enterprise 
and  culture,  and  this  stimulates  the  youth  of  our  land  to  higher  attainments.  It 
cultivates  unselfish  patriotism,  and  inspires  industry  and  jiromotes  intelligence." 

Many  pages  of  this  volume  could  be  filled  with  favorable  comments  made  by 
prominent  people  who  came  here  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  following 
are  given  as  expressing  the  views  of  thousands  of  exposition  visitors : 

"The  South,  liy  this  exposition,  has  led  the  way  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in 
the  matter  of  teaching  the  necessity  of  conserving  our  natural  resources.  The 
exposition  is  a  great  exposition.  There  has  been  none  like  it  in  histor\-.  I  wish 
every  person  in  the  North  might  see  it." — Alfred  H.  Beers,  former  Commander-in- 
Chief,  G.  A.  R. 

"The  conservation  of  human  life  is  the  best  of  all  conservation  work.  The 
National  Conservation  Exposition  teaches  how  human  life  may  be  conserved  better 
than  anything  I  ever  have  seen.  The  lessons  taught  l)y  this  really  great  exposition 
are  many;  every  one  would  be  the  better  for  learning  them.  Knoxville  and  the 
men  behind  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  have  done  themselves  proud.  I 
was  both  surprised  and  delighted  with  what  I  saw.  It  teaches  the  lesson  of  con- 
servation in  all  of  its  many  branches,  clearly  and  forcefully." — ^liss  Mabel  r)Oard- 
man.  President  American  Red  Cross  Society. 

"A  great  exposition  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Not  only  the  best  by  far  e\-er 
held  in  the  South,  but  in  many  respects  one  of  the  greatest  expositions  ever  heUl 
anywhere.  It  is  an  exposition,  instructi\-e  and  interesting." — A\'illiani  1'..  Wilson, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"For  years  I  have  been  a  great  traveler.  I  have  been  up  and  down  this  coun- 
try more  than  once  and  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  write  for  my  papers  my  impres- 
sions of  dift'erent  things  and  different  events.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do  about 
your  conservation  exposition.  And  1  ha\-e  something  to  write  about !  Ne\'er  in  all 
my  life  have  I  seen  anything  to  even  approach  the  exposition  that  is  now  being 
held  in  your  progressive  city. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.     Tell  me  how  you  happened  to  adopt  the  idea  of  a  con- 
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servation  exposition.  Tell  me  who  financed  it.  Tell  me  what  it  cost.  I  want  all 
the  information  about  this  really  marvelous  undertaking  of  these  Southern  bus- 
iness men  that  I  can  get  hold  of. 

"If  there  is  anything  that  typifies  the  s[)irit  of  the  new  South  l)etter  than  this 
great  exposition  could,  L  have  failed  to  see  it  or  to  hear  of  il.  I  am  amazed  at 
what  I  have  seen.  As  far  as  my  efforts  can  accomplish  it,  I  am  going  to  see  to  it 
that  as  many  people  as  I  can  reach  learn  ;-;>'  re  about  this  exiDosition. 

"I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  day  m  looking  over  your  exhibits.  They  are 
wonderful  and  they  express,  one  and  all,  llie  idea  that  is  dominating  the  entire 
exposition.  The  whole  thing  has  made  an  appeal  to  me  that  is  striking.  I  am  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  National  Conservation  Exposition  is  a 
long  way  ahead  of  any  other  exposition  ever  held  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It 
is  not  the  largest,  but,  following  out  the  idea  upon  which  it  was  founded,  it  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and  it  teaches  lessons  that  all  of  us  would  be  the  better  for 
knowing." — H.  E.  Paine,  Manufacturer  and  Publisher,  Scranton,  Pa. 

"This  is  what  I  call  a  real  exposition.  Out  in  my  city  they  are  figuring  on  an 
exposition  themselves,  Init  I  think  that  we  have  nn:ch  to  learn  from  Knox- 
ville  in  the  way  of  putting  on  an  exposition  with  an  idea  behind  it." — Julius 
Kahn,  of  San  h'rancisco.  Member  of  Congress. 

"Really  wonderful  exhibits  go  to  make  up  the  National  Conservation  Exposi- 
tion. It  is  a  pity  that  every  citizen  of  Tennessee  and  the  South,  who  is  able  to 
think,  cannot  see  these  exhibits.  As  to  the  health  exhibit,  I  ha\e  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  none  in  this  country  has  approached  that  now  in  place  at  Knoxville." 
— Dr.  Olin  ^^"est,  State  Director  of  Rural  Sanitation. 

"Grateful  should  every  true  American  feel  toward  Tennessee  for  the  patriotic 
spirit  that  prompted  the  holding  of  this  National  Conservation  Exposition.  The 
national  scope  upon  which  it  was  planned  and  the  successful  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  conducted  evidences  the  liberality  of  your  people  and  the  boundless 
resources  of  the  South.  The  genius  who  conceived  this  exposition  and  the  master 
mind  that  developed  it  deserves  the  commendation  of  a  grateful  people." — Judge 
Robert  T.  Daniel,  Grifiin,  Ga. 

"When  I  behold  so  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  coming  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  to  this  exposition,  and  to  your  fair  city  seated  on  a  mount, 
the  beautiful  prophecy  of  Isaiah  occurs  to  my  mind:  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  O 
Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  Lift 
up  thine  eyes  around  about  and  see.  All  these  are  gathered  together,  they  are 
come  to  thee.  Thy  sons  shall  come  from  afar,  and  thy  daughters  shall  rise  up  at 
thy  side.  Then  shalt  thou  see  and  abound  and  thy  heart  shall  be  enlarged  when  the 
multitude  of  the  sea  shall  be  converted  to  thee,  the  strength  of  the  people  shall  come 
to  thee.'  " — Cardinal  Gibbons. 
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